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THE  membars  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia,  desirous  <^  acquiring  knowledge  themselves, 
and  extending  it  among  their  fellow  cituens^  harve  for 
some  years  been  accustomed  to  meet  at  leisure  hours  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  to  each  other  such  fact^ 
and  observations^  as  are  calculated  to  promote  the  views 
<^  the  society*  By  degrees^  a  collection  <^  subjects  in  na- 
tural history  was  made,  and  has  increased  until  a  museum 
has  been  formed,  which  is  already  very  valuable,  and 
which  is  daily  increasing. 

In  further  pursuance  of  the  objects  of  their  institution^ 
iSbt  Society  have  now  determined  to  communicate  to  the 
public,  such  &cts  and  observations  as^  having  appeared 
interesting  to  them^  are  likely  to  be  interesting  to  other 
friends  of  natural  science.  They  do  not  profess  to  make 
any  periodical  communication;  but  well  knowing  how  de-^ 
sirable  it  is,  that  persons  engaged  in  similar  pursuits, 
should  be  made  acquainted  as  early  as  possible  with  what 
has  been  done  by  their  fellow-hibourers  in  the  fields  of 
science  elsewhere^  they  mean  to  publish  a  few  pages 
whenever  it  appears  to  ihcm  that  materials  worthy  of  pub- 
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INTRODUCTION. 

lication  have  been  put  in  their  possesdioiu  In  so  doin^, 
they  propose  to  exclude  entirely  all  papers  of  mere  theo- 
ry, — to  confine  their  communications  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  facts— and  by  abridging  papers  too  long  for  publi- 
•  cation  in  their  original  state,  to  present  the  facts  thus  pub- 
lishedy  clothed  in  as  few  words  as  are  consistent  with  per- 
spicuous description. 

Well  aware  that  much  leisure  and  superfluous  wealth 
are  not  always  found  in  pompany  with  an  ardent  love  ot 
science^  they  mean  tlieir  proposed  publication  to  be  as 
cheap  and  as  unostentatious  as  the  nature  of  the  subjects 
will  admit;  so  that  it  need  not  encroach  unnecessarily  on 
the  funds  of  the  society,  or  of  those  who  may  wish  to  pur- 
cliase  it.  In  short,  they  are  desirous  of  contributing  their 
share  to  the  mass  of  k^iowledge,  as  early  in  all  cases,  and 
with  as  little  show,  and  as  small  expense  as  possible*  The  • 
present  publication  will  be  a  specimen  of  what  they  pro- 
pose in  future. 

They  invite  the  lovers  of  science  generally,  and  par- 
ticuUrrly  all  those  who  are  anxious  for  ite  encouragement 
Mn  the  United  States,  to  aid  in  promoting  the  objects  of 
this  institution,  and  to  encourage  the  present  publication, 
so  long  as  the  contents  of  it*  shall  prove  deserving  of  pub- 
lic ai^robation. 

Alf  papers  intended  for  publication  in  this  JcHimal, 
must  be  post  paid,  and  directed,  under  the  proper  signa- 
tures of  the  authors,  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
No.  35  Arch-street,  Philadelphia. 
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Description  of  six  new  species  cf  the  genus  Fiaola,  o^ 
served  by  Messrs.  Le  Sueur  and  Per^  in  the  Mediter^ 
'ranean  Sea,  in  the  months  qf  March  and  Jpril,  1809 
By  C.  A.  Le  Sueur.    With  a  Plate. 

MOLLUSCA  PTEROPODEAf. 

Character.  Body  free;  furnished  with  fins  for  smm- 
ming;  head  distinct.  ^ 

A.  Pteropodes  nakbd. 

Character.  Destitute  of  a  gelatinous;  homy,  or  pat- 
careous  shell* 

*  No  TENTACUtA* 
6r«IM.— 'FlROLA. 

Char.  Jaws  homy;  eyes  two;  fins  1,  2,  3;  branchia 
f^umose^  fioattng  freely  beneath  the  body^  and  grouped 
with  the  heart;  around  an  oblong  nucleus  at  the  base  of 
the  tail. 

The  body  is  elongated;  cylindrical^  of  a  gelatinous, 
diaphanous  conststence;  and  kA  a  pale  colour*  Tail  dis- 
iinguiriied  fix>m  it  by  a  groove,  one  fourth  the  length  of  the 
body,  compressed,  more  or  less  carinated,  and  laterally 
serrated,  terminated  by  a  lobed  fin,  and  somethnes  with  a 
moniliform,  elongated  appendage.  Eyes  composed  of  a 
brilliant  hyaline  ^obule,  supported  by  a  small  peduncle, 
which  vises  from  a  black  concave  or  convex  cup;  plaoed 
at  the  junction  of  the  rostrum  with  the  bo()y.  Several 
small  gelatinous  points,  before  ^d  above  the  eyes,  serv- 
ing probably  to  assist  in  retaining  th^  molluscous  prey  in 

t  Vid.  AniuO.  du  ^ifutfcum  d'ffiM.  Mil.  T.  U  mik)^ 
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4  SEKUS  F!ROLA. 

order  that  it  may  be  the  more  eanly  devoured^  when  pres- 
ided beli^^n  them  and  the  l^vts. 

iRostnim  one  fourth  the  length  of  the  body^  somewhat 
eontractilc»  moveable  in  every  dil'ection^  enlarged  at  the  tip 
to  receive  the  retttictile  jaws;  whioh  are  op^site^  and  armed 
with  a  series  of  homy  curved  points  ranged  upon  each  jaw 
like  the  teeth  cX  a  comb^  with  a  row  of  smaller  ones  be* 
tween  them^  and  furnished  at  the  base  with  a  IcHigitudinal 
lip.  Immediately  behind  the  jaws,  on  the  interior,  are  two 
capitqUt  threads  connected  by  nerves;  adjoining  these 
are  twe  palpiform  biarticulate  processes;  first  joint  very  i 
shorty  oblique;  second  elongated^  recurved;  }tfobabIy  used 
by  the  animal  as  interior  palpu 

Nervout  System.  A  nervous  ganglion  of  four  round* 
ed  lobes  is  situated  between  tiie  eyes  and  the  (ssophagus^ 
giving  rise  to  several  nervous  filament^  the  fow  princi* 
pal  ones,  artee  each  firom  the  ^tremity  of  a  lobe;  two  of 
them  terminate  in  the  jaw,  and  the  other  two  are  directed 
backwards  to  the  tail,  but  interrupted  at  the  base  of  the 
dorsal  fin  by  a  double,  oblong,  lobated,  ganglion. 

The  centre  of  the  first  gangUon  fimushes  two  nerves 
for  each  eye,  of  which  one  terminates  at  die  base  of  die 
peduncle,  and  the  odier,  much  smalicr,  at  the  pupiL  Nu* 
merous  smatter  nerves  arise  firom  each  of  these  nervous 
ganglions,  directed  to  difierent  parts  of  the  body. 

Vttctta.  Nucleus  oblong,  pjrriform.  Colour  iri^s* 
cent,  whoi  at  the  depth  of  three^  four,  or  five  feet  in  the 
vrater^  it  is  resplendent^  diamond^like.  A  large  cylindrt- 
eal^cansdi  more  br  less  dilated^  attached  to  the  throat  at  the 
*fm|er}or  extreniQr,  supp<Hted  near  and  above  the  qres 
by  a  membranous  diaphragm^  passing  loosely  through  a 
large  cavity  'df*the  body,  and  embracing  at  its  terminauon 
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the  upper  part  of  the  nucleus,  with  which  it  communicates 
by  means  of  two  apertures^  one  of  which  is  simple  and 
the  other  double* 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  apertures  in  the  nucle- 
us, another  oblong  one  is  placed  on  the  right  side  for  the 
passage  of  the  oviduct;  and  another  on  the  oppqsite  side, 
probably  serving  for  excretion.  Oviduct  filifcMrm,  mclud-. 
ing  small  remote  globules. 

Fasc^ular  System.  Composed  of  a  heart,  branchia,  and 
artery.  The  heart  is  j^ced  between,  and  in  contact^  with, 
the  branchia  and  artery.  Branchia  with  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  perfoliated  appendages.  Artery  extended  from  the 
heart  to  its  terminatiim  near  the  jaw,  where  it  is  surroun- 
ded by  four  tubercles;  in  its  course  it  passes  through  the 
interstice  of  the  double  ganglion.  A  branch  arises  from 
this  principal  artery,  immediately  before  the  last  mention- 
ed  ganglion,  furnishing  the  dorsal  fin  with  blood  by 
means  of  numerous  smaller  anastomosing  branches,  ex« 
Ubiting,  in  that  fin^  a  reticulated  appearance. 

Obs.  In  some  ^ciesofthis  genus  a  lateral  vermiform 
crgan  is  superadded;  when  this  occurs,  a  second  branch 
arises  fix)m  the  principal  artery  to  supply  it  with  blood.    ' 

Generative  Organs.  A  vermiform  organ  is  attached 
to  the  kft  side  of  the  body  composed  of  three  parts;  oV 
which,  one  is  placed  above^  and  seems  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  others;  the  seccmd  is  short,  cylindrical^  straight; 
the  third,  elongated,  vermicular,  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  second.  This  is  probably  the  generative  i^art  dF  the 
male.  The  ^cies  furnbhed  with  an  oviduct  may  be  fe- 
males, as  diis  port  is  placed  on  the  side  c^posite  to  that 
of  the  vermiform  organ^^so  as  to  facilitate  the  connecticm 
between  tlje  sexes. 
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Organs  of  Locomotion.  Fins  two;  dorsal  one  largei 
rounded,  moved  by  twenty  pair  of  compressed  muscles, 
each  terminating  in  a  bifurcated  pointy  and  united  in  tltat 
part  of  the  opposite  muscle^  confluent  at  base,  and  fur- 
nished with  two  radicles,  which  penetrate  the  body  be- 
tween the  peritoneum  and  the  exterior  gelatinous  sub- 
stance.  Caudal  fin  very  small,  lobated  or  rounded,  in- 
chiding  small  ramose  vessels,  and  moved  by  three  pairs 
of  muscles,  at  their  extremities  filiform  and  united  in  a 
common  point*  I  have  not  been  able  to  perceive  any  dis- 
tinct  muscles  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  excepting  those 
already  mentioned,  and  numerous  oblique  ones  between 
the  peritoneum  and  the  gelatinous  exterior. 

Amongst  a  great  number  of  individuals  which  I  have 
examined,  the  number  and  situation  of  the  organs  or 
appendages,  the  presenqe  or  absence  of  either  of  them, 
have  furnished  me  with  good  specific  characters.  Of 
these  I  have  availed  myself  to  establish  the  following  six 
species. 

1.  F.  mutiea.  No  v-enmform  organ;  no  cilp  on  the 
dorsal  fin;  no  caudal  appendage.    Plate  L  fig.  1. 

'  Substance  firm,  diaphanous,  tuberculatcd,  rosaceous; 
tubercles  irregularly  placed,  ZBd  of  a  deeper  colour.  Dor* 
sal  fin  jacarer  the  nucleus,  placed  in  a  groove.  Trunk 
wrinkled^  and  witb  the  region  of  the  dorsal  fin  spotted 
with  white.  Gelatinous  points  six,  disposed  by  opposite 
j^irs  in  two  longitudinal  lines. 

2.  F.  gibbo^a.  Body  furnished  with  a  vermiform  or- 
gan; no  cup  or  caudal  appendage.  Plate  I.  fig.  2.  ^ 

Body  gibbose  above  the  nucleus,  narrowed  behind 
the  eyes,  and  emur^mate  at  the  base  of  the  dorsal  fin. 
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Gelatinous  points  disposed  in  a  single  semicircular  row. 
Colour  pale  blue,  with  two  lateral  fillets  of  rosaceous 
tubercles;  base  of  the  dorsal  fin  yellow. 

3.  F.  Forskalia.  Body  with  a  vermiform  organ;  and 
a  cup  on  the  dorsal  fin.  No  caudal  appendage.  Plate  t. 
fig.  3.  represented  in  the  act  of  devouring  a  species  of 
the  genus  Cymodora  of  Peron  and  Le  Sueur. 

Body  cylindrical,  subequal,  witli  a  dorsal  groove. 
Colour  pale  violaceous,  a  lateral  row  of  rosaceous  tuber- 
xXtSy  double  befwe.  Cup  resembling  a  small  basket,  with 
four  radical  threads  passing  between  the  muscles  of  the 
fin;  fin  somewhat  elongated  behind.  Gelatinous  points, 
disposed  as  in  the  first  species. 

4.  F.  Cuviera.  Body  destitute  of  the  vermifbrm  organ 
and  cup.  Tail  with  an  appendage.  {F.  Cuviera.  Peron  and 
Le  Sueur;  Annales  du  Museum  d'Histoire  Nat.  1. 14.  p. 
218,  and  t.  15.  p.  57.  PI.  2.  fig.  8.)    Plate  I.  fig.  4. 

Body  subequal,  larger  and  transversely  wrinkled  be^ 
fore;  with  a  dorsal  groove.  Colour  pale  violaceous;  tu- 
bercles rosaceous,  irregularly  disposed;  one  on  each  side 
of  the  dorsal  fin  l^er  and  transverse,  with  two  longitu* 
dinal  ones  placed  upon  the  tail.  Gelatinous  points  eight; 
four  in  a  transverse  line,  surmounted  by  four  others  in  two 
transverse  lines* 

5.  F.  Frederica.  A  cup  on  the  dorsal  fin,  and  caudal 
appendage.  Vermiform  organ  none.    Plat^  I.  fig.  5. 

Body  very  much  resembling  that  of  F.  Cuviera. 

6.  F.  Peronia.  A  vermiform  organ,  cup  on  the  dor- 
sal  fin,  and  caudal  appendage.  Gelatinous  points  done. 
Plate  I.  fig.  6. 
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Body  cylindrical,  diaphanous^  spotted  with  white  at 
&e  base  of  the  dorsal  fin;  tubercles  none. 


Account  of  a  North  American  Quadrupedf  supposed  to  be^ 
long  to  the  Genus  Ovis^  by  George  Ord. 

ROCKY.MOUNTAIN  SHEEP. 

In  the  Journal  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  there  is  an  mo- 
count  of  a  quadruped  which  appears  to  have  not  excited 
that  attention  which  it  merits.  The  following  extracts  are 
made  from  the  above  mentioned  work:  ^^  Saw  the  skin  of 
a  mountain  sheep^  which  the  Indians  say  lives  among  the 
rocks  in  the  mountains:  the  skin  was  covered  with  white 
hair^  the  wool  long,  thick  and  coarse,  wntfi  long  coarse 
hair  on  the  top  of  the  neck  and  the  back,  resembling 
somewhat  the  bristles  of  a  goat.'*    Vol.  II.  p.  49. 

"  The  shee;)  is  found  in  many  places,  but  mostly  in 
the  timbered  jiarts  of  the  rocky  mountains.  They  live  in 
greater  numbers  cm  the  chain  of  mountains  forming  the 
commencement  of  the  woody  country  on  the  coast,  and 
passing  the  Columbia  between  the  falls  and  rapids.''  VoL 
11.  p.  169. 

The  latter  passage  was  written  while  our  travellers 
wintered  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  But  on 
their  return,  at  Brant  Island,  an  Indian  ^^  offered  two 
sheep  skins  fdr  sale:  one,  which  was  the  skin  of  a  full- 
grown  sheep,  was  as  large  as  that  of  a  common  deer;  the 
second  was  smaller,  and  the  head  part,  with  the  horns  re- 
maining, w^s  made  into  a  cap,  and  highly  prized  as  an 
ornament  by  the  owner.    The  Clahelellahs  informed  us 
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diat  die  sbeq>  are  very  abundant  on  the  heights,  and 
among  the  cli&,  of  the  adjacent  mountains;  and  that  these 
two  had  been  lately  killed  out  of  a  herd  of  thirty-six,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  village."  VoL  ii^  p.  233. 

^^  The  Indians  assert,  that  there  are  great  numbers  of 
the  white  buffalo  or  mountain  sheep,  on  the  snowy  heights 
of  the  mountains^  west  of  Clark's  river.  They  generally 
inhabit  the  rocky  and  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  moun^ 
tain,  but  as  they  are  not  fleets  are  easily  killed  by  the 
hunters."  Vol.  ii.  p.  331. 

In  the  above  passages  we  are  made  acqpainted  with 
the  important  fact>  that^  besides  the  Atgali  oar  Btg-homed 
sheep,  we  have  another  species  in  Nwth  America  oi  the 
genus  Ovis.  The  smaller  of  the  two  skins,  which  the 
Indian  offered  to  sale  at  Brant  Island^  was  purchased  by 
captain  Lewis,  and  was  presented  by  him  to  the  museum 
of  Philadel|>hia.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  skin  of  a  young 
animal:  it  mieasures  three  feet  from  the  insertion  of  the 
tail  to  the  neck^  its  breadth  is  twent^^^six  inches;  the  tail 
is  short,  but  it  was  probably  not  skinned  to  the  end; 
along  the  back  therf  runs  a  ridge  of  coarse  hair,  about 
diree  inches  in  length,  and  bristled  up  in  the  manner  of 
that  ci  the  common,  goat^  thb  ridge  is  contmued  up  the 
neck,  forming  a  kind  (^  mane^  and  is  thicker^  coarser, 
and  longer  there  than  that  of  the  back;  the  whole  of  the 
skin  is  closely  covered  with  Ishort  wool,  of  an  extreme 
inenesSf  surpassing  .in  this  quality  that  of  any  breed  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  not  excepting  the  wool  of  the  Me- 
rmo  lamb— a  coat  of  hair  conceals  this  wool^  but  on  divid- 
ing the  former  with  the  hands,  the  latter  lies  so  th^k  that 
the  hairs  are  scarcely  visible;  ^he  ears  are  narrow,  aiid 
taper  to  a  point,  they  are  nearly  four  inches  long;  the 
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ovhole  is  white;  the  horqs  appear  to  hare  stood  on  ibt 
top  of  the  bead,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  those  of  a 
goat,  or  of  diose  on  the  figure  of  Shaw's  Pigmy  Antelope, 
Genr  Zool.  voU  ii.  plate  188,  and  vignette  on  the  title- 
page.  But  one*  hc»m  is  now  attached  to  the  skin,  and  that 
measures  three  inches  and  three  quarters  in  length,  on  the 
fo^e  part;  it  is  slightly  recurved,  cylindrical  and  acumina* 
ted,  its  base  is  sqmewhat  tumid,  and,  with  its  lower  hal^ 
is  scabrous,  its  upper  part  smooth,  d^soietely  striated, 
and  of  a  black  colour. 

A  cut  of  this  horn,  of  the  size  of 
nature,  accompanies  this  account,  by 
which  figure  it  will  be  evident  to  the 
naturalist,  that  the  above  described 
sheep  is  a  distinct  species.  It  is  true 
that  the  animal  was'  young,  and  we 
have  i»  positive  evidence  that  when 
full-grown  or«  old  the  horns  do  not 
increase  in  size,  so  as  to  resemble 
those  of  some  welKknown  species  or 
varieties  of  the  genus.  One  of  Lewis 
and  Clark's  men  informed  them  that 
he  h^d  $een  the  animal  in  the  Black 
Hills,  and  that  the  horns  were  luna^  • 
ied  like  those  of  the  domestic  sheep. 
The  Indians  asserted  that  the  horns 
were  erect  vmA  pointed.  The  latter  ac- 
count  is  the  more  probable,  as  it  has 
been  remarked  by  travellers,  that,  in  describing  those  na« 
tural  productions  with  which  they  are  conversant,  our  In- 
dians sdd»ra  deviate  from  the  truth. 

*  The  other  born  is  in  Peale's  Mumuuu 
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We  would  incite  the  attention  of  our  citizens  to  this 
important  discovery;  for  although  the  Spanbh  missiona- 
aries,  iift697,  made  mention  of  this  sheep^and  it  is  again 
noticed  in  Venegas'  History  of  California*,  yet  these  ac- 
counts were  discredited.  It  is  to  captain  Lewis  to  whom 
belongs  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  assure  his 
countrymen,  by  the  exhibition  of  a  genuine  specimeh, 
that  the  animal  does  exist.  How  subservient  to  the  wants 
and  pleasures  of  mankind  it  may  be  rendered  by  domes* 
tication,  we  cannot  at  present  declare;  but  there  is  room 
fo5  conjecture,  that  the  introduction  of  this  new  species 
of  a  race  of  quadrupeds  immemorially  ranked  among  the 
roost  valuable  of  the  gifts  of  the  Creator,  will  confer  a 
lasting  benefit  upon  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  community. 

Sinoe  writing  the  foregoing,  1  have  seen  the  three 
first  volumes  of  the  Notweau  Dictionnaire  d^JBistotreATa^ 
turelUy  which  work  is  now  publishing  in  Paris;  and  in 
the  article  Antelope  I  find  a  description  of  an  American 
quadniped,  which  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Linnean 
society  of  London.  This  description  appears  to  liave  been 
extracted  from  a  memoire^  read  before  the  Philomatique 
Society  of  Paris,  by  M.  de  Blainville,  wherein  the  author 
proposes  a  new  arrangement  of  the  ruminants  with  hollow 
and  persistent  horns,  and  a  subdivision  of  the  Genus  AntU 
lope;  and  classes  the  above  animal  under  the  name  otHu- 
ptcapra  Americana.  (Bulletin  dc  la  Societc'  Philomatique, 
1816,  p.  80.)  As  I  have  not  the  satisfaction  of  seemgthe 
Bulletin;  1  must  be  content  with  the  information  conveyed 
in  the  article  in  the  jVotweau  Dictionnaire.  The  specimen 
is  said  to  be  of  the  bigness  of  a  middling  sized  goat;  the 

•  A'ol.  i.  p.  36.  English  truislation,  London,  17581 
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body  is  entirely  covered  with  long  percent  hair,  silky  and 
totally  white,  but  not  curled;  the  head  h  elongated,  with- 
out a  muzzle  or  naked  part,  the  ears  of  a  middlkig  $ize; 
the  forehead  not  protuberant;  the  horns  are  sliort,  to- 
lerably thick,  Mack,  slightly  annulated,  they  are  round, 
almost  strai^t,  bent  backwards,  and  terminated  in  a 
blunt  point  [painie  mousse);  the  legs  are  ^ort,  stout^^ 
and  supported  on  short  and  thick  hoofs;  the  tail  is  hardly 
perceptible,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  hair. 
M.  de  BiainviUe  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  animal 
is  the  same  as  the  Pudu  of  Molina,  Shaw's  Gen.  ZooL 
vol  iL  p.  392. 

It  is  probable  that  the  specimen  belonging  to  the  Lin-, 
nean  Society  if  of  the  ^me  species  as  that  brought  by  cap- 
.  tain  Lewis;  and  it  is  further  probable  that  M*  de  Biain- 
viUe was  not  permitted  to  examine  his  subject  as  closely 
as  was  requisite,  x)therwise  the  important  circumstance  of 
the  thick  coat  of  wool,  beneath  the  outer  covering  of 
Straight  hdr,  would  not  have  esoi^d  his  attention.  As 
to  the  horns  being  obtuse,  this  may  have  arisen  from  an 
accident,  or  some  other  cause. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  traveller  would 
bring  a  living  specimen  of  this  singular  quadruped,  or  at 
least  a  dead  specimen  in  such  a  state  as  should  enable  the 
naturalist  to  determine,  with  precision,  its  characters. 
From  the  information  derived  from  captain  Lewis,  an4 
from  tlie  descriptions  above,  we  cannot,  with  propriety^ 
arrange  this  animal  with  the  Antelopes;  and  if  it  sliould 
not  prove  to  be  a  true  OviSf  it  will,  pr(4)ably,  constioite 
a  new  genus,  and  tkke  its  stauon,  in  the  systems,  betWeea ' 
the  sheep  and  the  goat* 
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*  ^   ■ 

Description  of  Seven  Species  of  American  FreA  Water 
and  Land  SheUsf  not  noticed  in  the  sjf  stems.  By  Tho* 
mas  Sag. 

Genus  CYCLOSTOMA.. 

A  subdbcoidal  or  conic  univalve.  The  aperture  orbi- 
colar^  with  a  curcularly  continued  margin^  often  suddenly 
and  widely  reflected^ 

SFECJES., 

C  trioatinata.  Sh^U  with  three  volutjoiis;  three  re# 
volving^  carinate,  promipent  lines,  giving  to  the  whorls  a 
quadrate,  instead  of  a  cylindric  appearance*  Suture  cana- 
liculate, in  consequence  oi  the  whwls  revolving  below  the 
aeoond  carina  and  leaving  an  intervaL  jSpire  conve:x>  apex 
olxuse*  Umbilicus  large.  Carina  placed,  one  on  the  up- 
per edge  of  the  whorl^  t)ne  on  the  lower  edge,  and  the 
third  on  the  base  beneath.  Breadth  one-fifth  of  an  inch» 

Inhabits  the  river  Delaware.  Rare* 

Found  by  Mr.  Le  Sueur^  whose  pt^pased  xuune  i^ 
here  adopted. 

'C.  lapidarm.  Shdl  turreted,  sulnimbilicate^  with  six 
vdutions,  which  are  obsolefedy  wrinkled  across*  Suture 
xn^essed.  Aperture  longitudinally  ovale-ori>icular,  oper- 
cohted^  rather  more  than  <me4hird  of  tiie  lengdi  of  the 
^hcB. 

Length  alSout  one*fifth  of  an  inch. 

CoUection  of  ike  Academy  ofNaturfd  Sciences. 

Inhabitant  not  so  long  as  the  shell,  pale;  head  elcm- 
felted  h)to  a  rostrum  as  long  as  the  lentacula,  and  cmar- 
ginate  at  ^;  tentacula  two,  filiform,  acuminated  at  tip, 
short;  eyes  prominent,  situated  at  the  external  or  poste- 
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rior  base  of  the  tentacula;  base  or  foot  of  the  animal  dila« 
ted,  aval,  obtuse  before  and  behind. 

Fount  I  under  stones,  &c.  in  moist  situations,  on  the 
margins  of  rivers.  Like  those  of  tlie  genera  Lymnaa  and 
Ptonorbis  ihis  animal  possesses  the  feculty  of  crawling  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  m  a  reversed  position,  die  shell 
downward. 

'G^iwLVMNiEA. 

Shells  subovate,  oblong  or  somewhat  tapering.  Aper- 
ture  entire,  longitudinally  obkmg,  the  right  lip  circularly- 
joined  to  the  left  at  the  base  and  folded  bacfk  on  the 
pillar. 

SPECIES. 

L.  columella.  Shell  thin,  fragile,  horn-colour;  whorls 
four,  longitudinally  wrinkled.  Spire  prominent,  acute. 
Suture  not  much  impressed.  Aperture  dilated,  ovate. 
Columella  much  narrowed  near  the  base,  so  that  the  view 
may  be  extended  from  the  base  almost  to  the  interior  apex 
of  the  shell.  Length  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  nearly;  of  the 
spire  one-quarter  of  an  inch. 

Inhabits  stagnant  waters  and  miry  places. 

Collection  of  the  Academy. 

Animal  aquatic,  base  not  so  long  as  the  aperture; 
dusky,  with  sinall  whitish  spots;  tentacula  broad,  pyrami* 
dal,  compressed;  eyes  small,  black,  placed  at  the  inner 
base  of  the  tentacula. 

This  species  i^  allied  to  L.  Catascopium  of  the  Ame< 
rican  edition  of  Nicholson'sEncyclopedia,  but  the  revo- 
lution  of  the  whorls  is  more  oblique,  the  shell  thinner,  the 
aperture  much  more  dilated,  and  the  columella  differently 
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formed.    For  several  specimens  of  this  shell  I  am  ion- 
debted  to  Mn  Titian  Peale. 

Genus  SUCCIHEA.    Drap. 

Shell  oval  or  oblong;  aperture  large^  oblique;  columel- 
la narrowed. 

SPECIES. 

S.  cfvaUs.  Shell  suboval^  pale  yellowish^  diaphanous, 
very  thin  and  fragile,  with  nearly  three  oblique  volutions. 
Body  very  large.  Spire  small,  but  little  prominent^ 
somewhat  obtuse.  Aperture  longitudinally  subovate^  l^urge. 
Columella  much  narrowed  so  as  almost  to  permit  the  view 
d  the  interior  apex^  from  the  base  of  the  shell.  Scarcely 
any  calcareous  deposit  on  the  pillar  lip.  Length  iline«twen« 
tieths  of  an  in  jh,  aperture  seven-twentieths. 

Inhabits  marshy  grounds  in  shaded  situations.  Com* 
men. 

Collection  of  the  Academy. 

Animal  longer  than  its  shell,  furnished  with  four  ten- 
taenia,  the  two  superior  ones  longer,  cylindrical,  support- 
ing the  eyes;  inferior  ones,  short,  conic.  Colour  pale  with 
minute  black  points,  which  are  assembled  into  fascia  on 
the  sides  and  fillets  on  the  neck  above;  neck  granulate 
above,  a  black  line  passes  each  side  on  the  neck,  from  the 
tip  of  the  oculiferous  tentacula,  gradually  disappearing  un-^ 
dcr  the  shell.  Front  truncate,  quadrate. 

When  the  animal  is  living,  so  vitreous  is  the  shell,  that 
all  the  markings  of  its  body  are  plainly  discemable.  So 
that  although  the  shell  is  of  a  straw-colour,  immaculate,  it 
appears  of  a  dusky  hue,  with  a  remarkable  white,  flexu- 
Otis,  longitudinal  vitta  on  the  back,  arising  from  the  su- 
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tore  and  terminated  about  mid  way  to  the  base^  often  with 
two  CMT  three  obsolete  white  spots  near  its  tip. 

The  characters  of  the  inhabitant  are  widely  distinct 
from  the  aqimal  of  the  Lymnaea^  and  are  somewhat  allied 
to  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Helices;  it  cahnot  how- 
ever be  referred  to  Helix  with  iMX)priety,  as  will  be  evident 
firom  the  specific  description.  I  have  for  the  present  con* 
sidered  it  as  of  Drapamaud's  genus  Succinea^  though  it 
somewhat  resembles  a  Bulimus^  particularly  in  its  habitat^ 
being  a  terrestrial  species,  and  in  this  respect  it  differs 
from  Succinea.  It  may  perhaps  belong  to  Laimarck's  ge- 
nus Amphibulimus. 

(To  be  continued.) 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  invite  naturalists  to  make  use 
of  this  Journal  for  the  securing  of  their  discoveries,  as  it 
must  be  obvious  that  a  sheets  printed  at  short  intervals^ 
with  the  design  of  being  disseminated  amongst  the  learn- 
ed at  home  and  abroad^  is  a  far  more  eligible  record  than 
a  bulky  volume,  of  limited  circulation,  to  the  completing 
and  publishing  of  which,  years  are  commonly  devoted. 
*«By  withholding  individual  information,*'  says  Montagu^ 
^  general  knowledge  is  suspended.  Science  is  materially 
advanced  by  the  promulgation  of  the  sentiments  of  indi- 
viduals^  and  poor  indeed  must  be  the  resources  of  those 
from  whom  nothing  is  to  be  learned." 


PRIJ^TED  FOR  THE  SOCIETY,  BT  i>.  HEARTT, 

And  told  by  THOMAS  DOBSON  AND  SON,  Na  41  South  Sccond-Street^ 

and  CALEB  RICHARDSON,  No.  1  North  Fourth^treet. 
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Description  of  Seven  Species  of  American  Fresh  tVater 
and  Land  Shells^  not  noticed  in  the  systems.  By  Tho^ 
mn  Say. 

(Concluded.) 

Genus  HELIX. 

Shell  subglobose^  suborbicular^  broader  than  long; 
spire  convex ;  aperture  wider  thao  long,  diminished  above 
bj  the  convexity  of  the  penultimate  whorl. 

SPECIE^, 

H.  liirsuta.  Shell  subglobose,  brownish^  imperfo- 
rated, covered  with  short,  numerous,  rigid  hairs ;  whorls 
five,  but  little  rounded;  suture  distinct;  aperture  very 
narrow,  almost  closed  by  an  elongated,  lamelUform  tooth, 
situated  on  the  pillarlip,  and  circularly  joined  to  the 
oater-lip  at  the  base.  Outer-lip  reflected  backoipon  the 
whorl,  and  incorporated  with  it  near  th^  base,  with  a 
deep  sinus  in  the  middle.  Breadth  one-Xourth  of  an 
inch. 

Lister.  Tab.  98./.  94? 

Inhabits  moist  places.    Common. 

VoLL    .  B 
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In  ike  collection  of  the  Academy. 

This  species  appears  to  be  somewhat  allied  to  the  U. 
hi8|;4^^>  ^^^  ^^  sufficiently  distinct  Found  by  Mr.  Lard- 
ner  Yanuxem. 

H*  ferepecHva.  Shell  very  much  depressed^  with 
about  six  whorls ;  whorls  striated  across^  with  raised^  pa- 
rallel^  acute  lines^  forming  strongly  impressed  sulc»  be- 
tween them.  Umbilicus  very  large^  resembling  an  in- 
verted spire^  in  diameter  at  least  equal  to  the  breadth  of 
the  body  whorl^  and  exhibiting  distinctly  all  the  volu- 
tions.    Diameter  three-tenths  of  an  inch. 

Vound  by  Mr.  Le  Sueur^  near  Lake  Erie. 

H.  lineata.  Shell  very  much  depressed^  somewhat 
discoidal.  Whorls  about  four,  each  longer  than  broad^ 
with  numerous^  raised,  parallel^  equidistant,  regular,  re. 
volving  lines.  Suture  impressed.  Umbilicus  very  large^ 
diameter  at  least  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  body  whorl^ 
and  exhibiting  all  the  volutions  distinctly.  Aperture 
longer  than  wide^  lunate.  Diameter  three-twentieths  of 
an  inch,  nearly. 

Collittion  of  the  Academy. 

Found  by  Mr.  Robert  K  Griffith^  near  Philadelphia. 
Somewhat  resembles  the  last,  but  is  more  depressed,  and 
the  stris  are  transverse,  not  longitudinal  as  in  that  shelly 
the  cavity  beneath  also,  though  of  equal  proportional  di- 
ameteci  is  not  proportionally  deep. 
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JDeseriptions ofseveralJVe^  Species ofJSTorth  American 
Ineects.    By  Thomas  Say. 

Oroer.~COL£OPT£RA. 

Gmtu.— CICINDELA.  Un.  Fab.  &c. 
Jntermm  kiserled  into  tbe  anterior  mafgin  of  the  eye. 
JPalpi  ftliforiD,  the  intermediate  and  posterior  ones  nearly^ 
eqoal,  penultimate  joint  of  the  latter  hairy.  TTiarax  short* 
Ebftra  flat^  rounded  at  the  tip.  Ciypeue  shorter  than  the 
hd)rum. 

SPECIES. 

1.  C.  formma.  Red-cupreoas,  brilliant  Elytra  with 
a  three-branched  broad  white  mai^n. 

C.  farmosa.  American  Entomology j  Plate  VL 

Inhabits  the  sandy  alluvions  of  tbe  Missouri^  above  tbe 
confluence  of  the  river  Platte. 

JVon/ hairy.  Za&rtim  lai^,  pale^  three  toothed.  Ely- 
ira  with  a  broad  white  border:  anterior  and  posterior 
branches  short,  intermediate  one  flexuous,  nearly  reach- 
ing the  suture ;  edge  of  the  elytra  green.  Body  beneath 
green  or  purple  blue,  very  hairy.  Length  seven-tenths^ 
breadth  one-fourth  of  an  inch. 

A  large  and  very  beautiful  species^  taken  by  Mr,  T. 
Nnttall. 

2.  C.  decemnotata.  Ghreen,  above  tinged  with  cu* 
preoQs.  Elytra  margined  with  bright  green  or  blueish^ 
four  white  spots  and  an  intermediate  refracted  band. 

C.  iO-notata^  American  Entom.  Plate  VI. 
Inhabits  with  the  preceding. 
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Lip  three-tootbed^  white ;  mandihks^  blacky  white  at 
the  base.  Elytra  with  a  white  spot  on  the  shoolder;  a  8e- 
cond  one  equidistant  from  the  first  and  the  band,  which 
is  broad,  arising  from  the  middle  of  the  margin,  refracted 
at  the  centre  of  the  elytron  and  terminated  near  the  suture 
in  a  line  with  the  tip  of  the  third  spot ;  third  spot  larger 
orbicular,  and  placed  near  the  external  tip  of  the  terminal 
one  which  is  transverse  and  triangular*  Body  beneath 
green :  tail  and  trochanters  porple.«-^Length  three-Mhs 
of  an  inch  nearly. 

The  specimen  from  which  this  description  was  taken 
is  a  female,  it  was  found  by  Mr,  T.  NuttalL 

8.  C.  dorscHis.  Brassy :  elytra  white ;  two  curved 
lines  on  each,  suture  and  curved  branch  near  the  base 
green :  lip  and  tail  pale. 

Inhabits  New  Jersey.    ' 

Head  brassy,  naked,  with  green  edges.  Labrunif  man- 
dibles  huA  palpi  white;  tips  of  the  mandibles  and  terminal 
joint  of  the  palpi  dusky.  Thorax  brassy,  varied  with 
green,  margin  and  back  longitudinally  hairy.  Scutel 
green.  Elytra  white,  irregularly  punctured ;  suture  green, 
a  lunated  branch  on  each  elytron  terminating  at  the  middle 
of  the  base ;  disk  with  two  abbreviated  lines,  of  which 
the  anterior  is  curved  outwards  and  the  posterior  one  in- 
wards, respectively  terminating  at  one  of  the  ends  oppo- 
site the  centre  of  the  other.  Body  beneath  hairy  on  the 
sides ;  hair  short,  prostrate,  cinereous;  last  segment  of  the 
abdomen  and  tail  yellowish.  On  the  sea  beach  of  New 
Jersey ;  numerous. 

4.  C.  hirticollis.  Dyll  brownish-cupreous,  beneath 
green;  trunk  and  head  with  cinereous  hair;  lip  white; 
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outer  mai^Q  of  each  elytron  white,  with  two  abbreviated 
baDds,  aod  ao  interinediate  refracted  one)  trochanters 
ptfple. 

Inhabits  North  America. 

Head  coppery,  varied  with  greeo  and  blue.  Labrum 
and  base  of  the  maudibles  white.  Thorax  very  hairy^ 
impressed  lines  blue.  Efytra  punctured  irregularly  with 
green,  a  mar^nal  lunule  at  base,  the  extremities  of  which 
are  almost  equally  prominent ;  the  band  is  divaricated  on 
the  mai^in  so  as  to  join  the  anterior  lunule,  but  is  inter- 
rupted before  the  terminal  lunule,  abruptly  refracted  at 
the  centre  of  the  elytron  and  curved  near  its  termination^ 
towards  the  suture.  Body  beneath  green,  very  hairy. 
Length  rather  more  than  half  an  inch. 

Common  in  Pennsylvania,  very  much  resembles  C. 
trifasciata,  for  which  it  is  probable  it  has  generally  been 
mistaken. 

5.  C.  pufilta.  Above  black,  obscure ;  elytra  with  two 
lonoles  and  a  recurved  band,  white.  Body  beneath  black- 
blue,  or  greenish.     Trochanters  testaceous. 

Inhabits  with  the  first. 

Elytra  with  a  marginal  lunule  at  base  and  another 
at  the  tip,  both  very  narrow  and  white ;  an  intermediate 
band,  divaricate  on  the  margin,  recurved  at  the  middle  of 
the  elytron  and  terminating  near  the  suture  behind.  Za- 
hrum  and  base  of  the  mandibles  whitish ;  the  four  basal 
joints  of  theantennse  purple. 

Length  not  quite  half  of  an  inch.  Found  by  Mr. 
NuttalL  The  band  is  often  obsolete,  or  only  detached 
portions  of  it  are  visible,  the  enlarged  marginal  part  is 
permanent 
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Cfenui  NBMOGNATHA.  IlHger,  Zonitis  of  RAr. 

and  Latr^ 

Maxin«  very  mach  elongated^  inflected^  filiform. 

SPECIE8. 

•AC  immaculata.  Lemon  yellow,  immaculate.  '  Ely- 
tra with  scattered  punctures.  Maxilla  not  longer  than  the 
thorax^  and  with  the  antennsB  and  palpi  black. 

A*,  immaculatay  American  Entom.  plate  UL 

Inhabits  the  plains  of  the  Missouri. 

Jlntennx  blacky  basal  joint  pale  testaceous.  Eyes 
maxill»^  pftlpiy  tips  of  the  thighs  and  tarsi  black.  Elytra 
irregularly  punctured^  naked,  polished. 

Comes  near  to  the  description  of  Zonitis  palida  of  Fa- 
bricius^  but  that  insect  is  said  to  be  lai^e^  and  may  pro**^ 
bably  be  a  true  Zonitis.  Our  specimens  are  not  more 
than  half  the  size  of  JV.  Vittata. 

Found  on  thistles  (Oardai)  by  Mr.  Nuttall ;  numerous. 

Genus  ZONITIS.    Fahridus  and  LatreiUe. 

MaxillsB  not  elongated.  Antenns  with  the  first  and 
third  joint  of  the  same  length,  the  second  a  little  shorter^ 
the  third  and  following  cylindric,  the  last  one  fusiform^ 
terminating  abruptly  in  a  short  point 

SPECIES. 

Z.  bilineata.  Ferruginous.  Elytra  pale  yellowish^ 
with  a  black  fillet.     Scutel  black. 

Inhabits  with  the  preceding  on  thistles.— Nuttall.^ 
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JintennsB  black,  the  two  basal  joints  ferraginoas.  Eyes 
black.  Ehftra  naked,  punctured,  the  fillet  occupies  the 
middle  of  each  elytron  and  is  abbreviated  at  the  base  and 
apex.  ScuUlh\wck.  7?&ia  fuscous.  Less  than  the  pre- 
ceding insect.  In  its  colour  and  appearance,  except  as 
to  size,  it  resembles  A*.  Vittata. 

Obdeb  DIPTERA. 
Genua  DIOPSIS,  Lin. 

Head  furnished  with  two  inarticulate,  immoveable 
homii.  Eyes  situated  at  the  extremities  of  the  horns. 
Aotenns  small,  placed  beneath  the  eyes. 

D.  brevieomia.  Black,  pedicels  short,  not  so  long  as 
tte  interval  between  their  bases. 

Inhabits  Pennsylvania. 

Heiul  rufous ;  vertex  brown,  thorax  blackish,  a  little 
blended  with  cinereous,  a  lunate  impression  on  each  side 
before,  an  impressed  band  on  the  middle  interrupted 
on  the  back ;  and  an  impressed,  angulated  one  behind. 
JLateral  spines  short,  black ;  posterior  ones  longer,  rufous. 
fFingM  fasciated  with  brown  near  the  apex.  Feet  rufous, 
thighs,  and  tibia  towards  the  tips,  blackish,  anterior  thighs 
thickened.    Poisera  white.    Abdomen  black  immaculate. 

Length  rather  more  than  three-twentieths  of  an  inch. 

Extremely  rare;  I  found  but  a  single  individual  in 
May  last  seated  on  a  leaf  of  the  Skunk  Cabbage,  {Pathos 
fxtida)  near  the  Wissahickon  Creek  a  few  miles  from 
this  city.  This  insect  will  be  considered  as  a  most  inte- 
resting addition  to  the  American  Fauna.  (Achias.  Fab.) 

The  insects  above  described  1  believe  to  be  new,  at 
least  they  are  not  noticed  in  any  book  to  which  I  have 
access. 
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Observations  on  the  genus  Eriogonum,  and  the  Natural 
Order  Polygoniw  ofJussieu.    By  Thomas  Mittall. 

The  present  genus,  which  appears  to  have  Escaped 
the  observation  of  Walter  in  his  Flora  Carolinianay  was 
discovered  about  20  years  ago  •  by  the  late  Andre  Mi- 
chaux,  and  afterwards  published  by  him  in  his  <<  Flora 
Boreali-Americana/'  accompanied  by  an  indifferent 
figure.^  The  Eriogonum  tomentosum,  like  the  Mitchella^ 
the  CephalanthuSy  the  Sanguinariaj  or  the  Podophillum^ 
remained  for  about  IS.years  at  once  a  genus  and  a  species, 
and  though  at  the  present  time  at  least  5  other  species 
are  known  to  exist  on  the  great  plains  of  Upper  Louisi- 
ana and  the  North'-West  Coast  of  America;  the  Eriogo- 
num  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  possesses  a  peculia- 
rity of  habity  sufficient  to  establish  it  as  the  type  of  a  se- 
parate section  of  the  genus. 

In  a  natural  arrangement,  though^  with  some  striking 
singularities^  the  Eriogonum  directly  associates  with  the 
Polygonm  of  Jussieu,  and  approximates  considerably  to 
the  genus  Rheum,  so  important  in  medicine ;  it  appears 
also  from  popular  opinion  as  well  as  familiar  experi- 
ment in  those  countries  where  \!ti^  Eriogonum  tomentosum 
is  indigenous,  to  be  possessed  in  some  measure  of  simi- 
lar medicinal  virtues,  for  which  reason  in  some  parts  of 
Georgia  it  is  called  *^  Wild  Rhubarb/'  As  the  generic 
characters  of  Rheum  and  Eriogonum  now  stand,  it  is  not 
impossible,  as  1  know  by  experience,  but  that  even  bota- 
nists may  be  led  to  confound  them.  Near,  however^  as 
these  two  genera  may  appear  to  be  allied  by  a  few  ob« 

*  Vol.  I.  p«|^  246.  plate  34. 
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mme  and  artHlcial  characters,  the  great  dissimilarity  of 
habit  which  they  constantly  present,  strongly  indicates  a 
r&dical  diversity  4>f  constitution,  and  of  how.  much  im- 
portance this  habitus  or  constitution  itself  may  often 
prove  in  studying  the  intricate  affinities  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  the  example  before  us  adduces  an  additional 
evidence. 

It  is  a  fact  somewhat  singular,  that  all  the  genera  of 
the  order  Pofyganem  hitherto  known,  except  Erioganump 
are  furnished  with  alternating  leaves,  sheathing  the  stem  \ 
at  their  base,  or  with  distinct  stipulse  rising  considerably 
above  the  base,  and  also  embracing  the  stem ;  cylindrical* 
ly  ID  the  genus  Polygonum^  and  are  then  called  ochrecB. 
In  the  Eriogonum^  however,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  order^ 
the  lamins  of  the  leaves  before  their  development,  are 
on  either  side  rolled  under  towards  the  mid-rib,  or  cen- 
tral vessels.  The  seeds  are  also  furnished  with  a  farina- 
ceous perisperm  which  surrounds  the  corculum  or  em- 
biyon  ;  we  shall  likewise  perceive  in  the  course  of  our 
examination  of  this  genus,  that  though  the  leaves  of  the 
stem  and  the  general  involucrum  of  the  scape  are  con- 
stantly verticillate  and  destitute  of  stipulae,  yet  in  the  two 
recently  discovered  and  almost  stemless  species,  the  leaves 
are  alternately  disposed  upon  the  elongated  caqdex,  and 
that  at  a  particular  season  of  the  year,  the  leaves  then  im- 
perfectly developed  or  rather  restrained  in  their  growth^ 
produce  sheathing  petioles.  In  the  present  order,  the 
Koenigia  of  Iceland,  the  terminal  leaves,  or  those  which 
subtend  the  fascicles  of  flowers  are  verticillate  in  fours, 
vhile  the  rest  of  the  leaves  are  alternate  and  furnished 
with  intrafoliaceous  stipulsB. 

It  would  still,  perhaps,  be  better  in  assigning  the  li- 
Slits  of  this  very  naturiLl  :rder,  to  add  to  the  assigned  hv 
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bitos,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  exckdiDg  tb« 
present  genus^  «  Leaves  generally  alternate,  rarely  ver- 
ticil late,  furnished  at  their  base  with  sheathing  stipuls, 
(in  Eriogontim  obsolete  or  none !)  lamine  of  the  younger 
leaves  rolled  under,  stem  for  the  most  part  herbaoeoos, 
sometimes  arborescent.'^^ 

The  better  to  understand  the  genus  Erioganum  I  shall 
BOW  proceed- to  the  description  of  the  3  species  which 
have,  to  the  present  time,  been  exclusively  discovered 

*  This  order  now  contains  the  foUowing  genera.  1st.  Coeeo/o^— «11  the 
species,  trees  or  shrubs.  The  Coceoloba  pubeseau  of  the  tropics  becomes  a 
tree  froni  60  to  80  feet  high,  with  extremely  hard  wood  and  enormous  orbi» 
cular  leaves.  2d.  jSiraphaxis,  of  which  there  are  two  species,  both  shnibby, 
one  with  spiny  branches,  in  Media  and  Siberia,  the  second  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  3d.  Polygonum^  of  which  there  are  two  shrubby  species, 
and  upwards  of  fifty  others  which  are  herbaceous,  and  several  with  twining 
■terns.  4th.  MygontUa  of  Michauz,  a  small  and  extremely  branching  shrub, 
no  where  in  the  United  States  more  abundant,  and  occurring,  indeed,  in  scarce* 
ly  any  other  place  but  the  sterile  sand  hills  round  Wilmington,  in  North  Caro- 
lina. It  is  referred  to  the  genus  Polygonum  as  P,  potygamum  by  Ventenate,  but 
i^>peai«  to  be  a  distinct  genus,  having  almost  the  seed  and  fruit  calix  of  lUh 
mix,  5th.  Bnmiehia  cirrhosa  a  single  species,  being  a  scandent  shrub,  com- 
mon to  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  the  Southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  its 
northern  limits  as  &r  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  appear  to  be  the  south- 
cm  border  of  Savannah  river.  I  have  found  it  near  Ebenezer  bridge,  25  miles 
above  Savannah  in  Georgia,  further  to  the  south,  and  particularly  around 
New  Orleans,  it  is  extremely  abundant.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  braneh- 
ing  panicles,  disposed  ii>  numerous  fasciculi,  the  calix  is  tubular  and  ventii- 
cose,  5'parted,  rather  ringent,  and  angular,  membranaceoualy  complanate,  and 
attenuated  towards  the  peduncle,  which  is  extremely  slender.  I'he  seed,  which 
is  solitary,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  order,  is  inclosed  by  the  persistent  calix,  which 
becomes  coriaceous,  and  suberose,  with  the  laoinix  then  a  little  reflected.— > 
There  is  no  capsule,  as  described  by  Persoon,  a  simple  seed  witli  a  double 
coating  as  in  all  the  Polygonea,  terminated  by  three  short  styles,  each  havbg  a 
2-lobed  stigma,  the  seed  is  conic  and  triquetrous,  the  angles  acute  above,  oh- 
literated  below.  The  perisperm  is  farinaceous,  distinctly  34obed,  and  the 
lobes  again  semibifid,  the  e^?cuium  is  inverted,  the  seed  lobes  are  flat  and 
•rect,  linear-oblongv  generally  immersed  in  the  perisperm,  sometimes  only  re- 
garding one  of  the  lobes;  the  radicle  is  exserted  beyond  the  perisperm,  touohing 
the  base  of  the  styles^  The  character  of  an  inverted  corculum,  given  aa^one  of 
the  generic  distinctions  of  the  present  genu%  is  consequently  of  no  importance^ 
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Within  iiie  limits  of  the  United  States  and  its  territories ; 
of  the  two  species  briefly  noticed  by  Mr.  Pursh,  disco- 
vered by  Mr.  Bradbnry  and  myself,  scarcely  any  thing 
is  as  yet  distinctly  known.  In  consequence  of  these  and 
other  accessions,  it  appears  necessary  to  modify  the  genus 
with  more  precbion. 

as  it  appears  common  to  the  whole  order  of  Poli/gonem.  6th.  Rumtx^  contaia- 
\^  at  least  foTty-€ve  ip^ciei,  all  herbaceous.  7th.  Rheum,  containmg  eight 
ipeciesy  all  kerbaceooa  except  E.  hybridum.  The  Rheum  Ehapwtiemh  indigo- 
Doas  to  Thrace ;  the  R,  unduiatum,  to  China  and  Siberia ;  the  R.paimatum^  to 
China ;  the  H.  eompaetwn,  also  to  China  and  Tartary ;  the  R,  taUtricumt  with  ex- 
tremely krgc  leares,  to  Leaser  Tartaty;  the  R.  /b'6e»  inhabits  Persia,  Lebanon, 
ud  Carmd  t  the  R.  hybridum  belongs  to  Northern  Asia,  and  is  a  shrob  ;  lastly 
the  R,  kueorkizumf  discovered  by  Pallas,  indigenous  to  the  mountainous  de* 
•erts  of  Son^^ca  in  Siberia.  8th.  Eriogonum,  containing  about  five  or  nx 
^>edes,  herbaceous  or  suifruticose,  chiefly  inhabiting  the  desert  plains  of  North 
Aaerica,  on  either  side  the  Northern  Andes.  9th.  TViplane,  two  species,  both 
trees ;  the  7*.  Jimerlepna,  native  of  the  woods  of  Carthag^na  and  Ouianne,  a  tree 
forty  feet  hig'h,  with  a  dense  pyramidal  swmmit,  the  second  species  gfrows  also 
i&  the  forests  of  Carthagena.  A  revisal  of  the  generic  character  of  this  genus 
ii  also  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  separate  it  effectually  fVom  the  genua 
Eiru^mwm,  there  being  at  present  as  this  order  is  now  understood,  not  a  single 
artificial  generic  character  given  in  the  genus  TriplaHSf  except  its  being  a  dioe- 
eioui  plant,  bat  what  equally  applies  to  Eriogonum,  although  there  can  be  no 
doabt  ef  the  existence  of  a  d'tstinct  genetic  character,  when  we  for  a  moment 
consider  the  great  disparity  of  habit.  Jussieu,  however,  remarks  that  the  seed 
of  this  genus  is  a  nut.  10th.  CaUigonum,  of  which  there  are  three  species 
with  the  C  BaBeMOf  which  has  been  considered  as  a  distinct  g«nus,  all  shrubs 
aeariy  destitute  of  leaves,  with  dichotomous  and  articulated  branches ;  the  C. 
Pofygtmoidet^  was  found  by  Toumefort  on  Mount  Arrarat ;  the  C.  eomosum  is  a 
native  of  Egypt  and  Barbary ;  the  C^  PaUada  was  discovered  by  him  whoso* 
me  it  bean,  in  the  deserts  towards  the  Caspian  sea.  11th.  Koenigim  ielandteOf 
a  imall  and  rather  succulent  pknt,  peculiar  to  the  isle  of  Iceland.  To  these 
ve  may  perhaps  venture  to  add  the  Pkgorhiza  adstringens  of  MoKni,  a  plant  of 
Chili,  wliiob,  as  Ikr  as  the  description  extends,  appears  to  be  almost  a  speciet 
€f  Efiogmmm^  possessing  in  every  respect  its  habitus.  By  Jussieu,  for  the 
Vint  of  a  correct  description  it  was  necessarily  placed  among  the  **  Pianta  In* 
mtm  tetB$f**  with  an  indication  that  it  ought  to  be  compared  with  this  order,  or 
the  Lmmi,  From  this  statement,  it  appears,  that  America  possesses  eight  oat 
fifths  twelre  genera  of  the  order  Polygonese.  Most  of  the  pUnIs  of  this  order 
ire  more  ox  less  astringent  and  bitter.  The  most  astringent  of  medicines,  the 
pun  JSno,  is  the  produce  of  the  Coceokba, 
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ERIOGONUM. 
Artificial  Class  and  Ord£r. 

ENNEANDRIA  TRIGTNIA. 

Generic  Chweicter. 

Calyx  stibcyathiformis^  basi  tubulosa,  limbus  sexfidus 
insqualis,  extus  villosus.  Corolla  nulla^  semen  unicum^ 
triqiietrum,  imnmrginatum,  cal^^ce  tectum.  (Flores  in- 
Tolucrati.     Stipula  nulla.) 

Observation. — Mode  of  growth  proliferous;  sterns^ 
leaves,  and  flowers  persistent;  with  an  imperfect  pros- 
trate or  cespitose  stem  or  caudex,  the  peduncles  or 
scapes  then  umbelliferous ;  when  with  a  distinct  stem^ 
erect,  and  dichotoroous ;  leaves  connate  and  verticillate^ 
on  the  caudex  alternate,  always  more  or  less  tomentose. 
Flowers  upon  articulated  peduncles,  produced  in  cup- 
shaped,  c-ampanulate  involiicres,  the  involucri  many  flow- 
ered, simply  producing  flowers  or  peduncles  mixed  witk 
setaceous  appendices,  which  are  simple  or  plumose.  Calix 
unequal,  6- parted,  subcyathiform,  externally  villous, 
covering  the  seed,  the  3  exterior  segments  reflected  in 
the  fruit  Stamens  9,  filaments  villous  at  the  base,  longer 
*tban  the  calyx,  disposed  by  8s,  (as  in  Rheum)  on  the 
base  of  the  larger  calycine  laciniae  ;  base  of  the  calyx  tu- 
bular to  the  circular  articulation.  Styles  3,  simple,  ob- 
tuse, long  as  the  stamina,  villous  below  as  well  as  the 
germ.  Seed  acute  or  obtuse  triangular,  acuminate  above, 
at  lengthf  in  germination,  bursting  below,  seed  com- 
pressed ?  ovate,  acute.  Perisperm  small,  farinaceous ; 
corculum  inverted.  Seed-lobes  erect^  flat,  oboval ;  radi- 
cle straight,  exserted. 
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^.  1.  Caule  erecto  dichoiomo  J  foiiU  verticillatis. 
!•  Tomentosum.  Mich.  £.  Caule  dicbotomo^  nodoso ; 
glomenilis  floriferis  terminalibusaxillaribiisqaejinvalucris 
cjrliodraceo-caiDpaaulatis^  angulatU^  solitariis^  sessilibus ; 
caliribus  frucliferis  valde  iDsqualibas^  extus  villosiuscu- 
lis;  seminibos  angulis  acotis ;  foliis  subternis^  supremia 
Gonnatis,  ablpBgo-ovalibua^  supra  glabris  sobtiis  ferrugi* 
neo  iomentosls ;  iovolucris  receptaculis  plumoso-piliferis. 
•  Description,  Root  fusiform,  perpendicular,  rarely  divi- 
ded below,  nearly  destitute  of  fibres,  of  a  brittle  consist- 
ence,  and  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  sensibly  bitter  and 
astringent  to  the  taste.  Stem  herbaceous,  cylindric^ 
somewhat  tomentose,  obsoletely  striate  of  a  rigid  and 
almost  woody  texture.  Branches  dichotomous,  ere6t, 
subdivided  7  or  8  times.  RadiccU  Leaves  petiolate,  al- 
ternately disposed  tipon  the  caudex,  rather  long,  oblong 
obovate,  obtuse,  somewhat  coriaceous,  opaque,  smooth 
on  the  upper  surface,  covered  with  a  short  and  dense  fer- 
ruginous white  tomentum  on  the  under  side.  Leaves  of 
the  stem  verticillate,  mostly  by  threes,  rarely  by  fours,  al« 
most  connate  at  the  base,  seated  around  the  joints  of  the 
stem,  generally  of  an  oblong-oval  figure,  de>stitute  of  sti- 
pule, decreasing  in  size  towards  the  summit,  they  then 
become  ovate  lanceolate  and  acute,  and  more  distinctly 
growing  together  at  their  common  base  form  a  general  in- 
volucram  to  the  fasciculi  of  flowers.  Inflorescence^  flow- 
ers disposed  in  dichotomous  terminal  panicles,  several  (15 
to  20)  produced  (after  the  manner  of  compound  flowers) 
in  a  partial  campiLnulate  involucrum  or  involucellum, 
each  seated  upon  a  smooth,  recurved  setaceous  pedicle, 
articulated  to  the  tubular  base  of  the  xalyx.  Involu- 
crum sessile,  solitary,  generally  terminal,  sometimes  in  the 
angle  of  the  dichotomous  flower  branches  (in  specimens 
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imperfectly  developed  axillary,)  peotangular^  with  a  foar 
or  five  toothed  border^  producing  intermingled  with  the 
pedicles  plumose  filaments  a  little  longer  than  the  invola* 
crum,  most  conspicuous  in  fruiting  specimens.  Cafyx 
subcyathiform/  6-parted^  persistent^  unequal,  pubescent 
around  the  exterior  nerve,  acute^  and  tubular  at  the  base; 
8  of  the  interior  laminsB  longer  than  the  exterior y  erect 
and  connivent,  enlai^ing  after  inflorescence,  then  cordate^ 
oval,  and  enveloping  the  seed ;  the  three  exterior  segments 
shorter,  in  fr\iit  reflected,  cuneate-oval,  obtuse,  and  con* 
cave.  Stamina  9,  disposed  by  8*8;  on  the  base  of  the  larger 
divisions  of  the  calyx.  FilamentM  a  little  longer  than  the 
calyx,  pubescent  towards  the  base.  Anthers  short,  ob- 
long, oval,  two  celled.  Crerm  conoid-ovate,  acute.  Stylet 
8,  filiform,  simple,  a  little  longer  than  the  stamens,  pubes- 
cent towards  the  germ.  Stigmata  minute,  obtuse.  Seed 
conic,  acuminate,  acutely  triangular,  smooth,  shining,  and 
of  a  testaceous  colour;  in  a  marcescent  state,  at  the  period 
of  germination^  partly  opening  at  the  base  like  a  tri  valvular 
capsule,  seed  within  the  proper  integument  compressed 
only  on  two  sides  ?  oval,  acute,  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 
Corculum  inverted,  flat  and  erect.  Radicle  exserted, 
straight,  obtuse,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  peduncle. 
Cotyledonei large,  oboval,  green.  PerispermsmMj  farina- 
ceous, extremely  white,  scarcely  covering  the  seed  lobes. 
Stature.  Stem  about  three  feet  high.  Hoot  leaves  four 
to  six  inches  long  and  one  inch  broad.  Gonspicooos  stem 
leaves  about  an  inch  long,  extreme  involucrate  leaves 
scarcely  half  an  inch.  It  begins  to  flower  the  second  year 
in  July  and  August,  the  flowers  are  whitish ;  it  does  not 
appear  to  endure  more  than  from  seven  to  ten  years^ 
and  is  perfectly  proliferous^  never  sending  off  surculi  or 
lateral  stems. 
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Habitat  and  Geographic  limits.  It  nbouDda  tbroaghout 
the  sandy  aud  sterile  forests  of  Georgia  and  Booth  Garo- 
lioa^  always  beneath  the  shade  of  tl^e  Pinus  australiSf  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Mary^s  in  West  Florida  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Orangeburgh  (Orangeburgh 
county^  S.  Carolina,)  where  it  suddenly  disappears,  no 
where  appearing  to  have  crossed  the  Santee  to  the  north. 
In  the  direction  of  its  longitude  it  does  not  descend  so 
low  towards  the  sea  coast  as  Savannah  in  Georgia  or  the 
city  of  Charleston  in  S.  Carolina,  neither  is  it  on  the  other 
hand  to  be  met  with  beyond  the  terminating  line  of  tha 
ancient  maritime  soil,  so  exactly  defined  by  the  nataral 
limits  of  the  long  leaved  pine,  which  the  Erioganum  con- 
stantly accompanies  in  all  its  western  limits ;  thus  it  dis- 
appears  above  Augusta  in  Georgia,  where  hills  of  decido- 
ens  trees  (oaks,  hickories,  &c.)  and  primitive  soil  com- 
mence, and  only  again  very  transiently  appears  in  insulated 
portions  with  the  Pinus  au$tralis. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTICB  OF  THE  LATE  DR.  WATERHOUSB. 

Died  on  the  18th  of  May,  1817,  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Dr.  John  Fothergill  Watebhouse,  aged  26  years* 
He  was  bom  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  received 
his  classical,  and  the  rudiments  of  his  medical  education, 
at  Harvard  university. 

The  pre-eminent  reputation  of  the  Medical  School  in 
thift  city,  induced  him  to  complete  his  medical  education 
in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  graduated  as 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  spring  of  1813.  Upon  the 
completion  of  his  studies,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  his 
friends^  he  fixed  his  permanent  residence  in  this  city, 
and  soon  after  became  a  member  of  this  Society. 
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Under  the  anspices  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Rciences, 
he  delivered,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Barnes,  during  the 
spring  of  1814,  and  the  sacceeding  spring  of  1815,  two 
courses  of  popular  Lectures  on  Botany.^ 

Dr.  Waterhouse's  exertions  were  not  confined  to  bo- 
tanical pursuits  ;  in  the  winter  of  1815  he  delivered  in  the 
museum  of  the  Academy,  a  short  elementary  course  of 
lectures  on  comparative  Osteology,  and  during  the  follow* 
ing  season,  a  like  course  on  Ichthyology. 

Uis  active  exertions  in  the  other  departments  of  natu- , 
ral  history,  also  contributed  to  advance  the  interests  of 
this,  then  infant  institution,  and  much  of  its  present  re- 
spectability may  be  ascribed  to  his  individual  efforts. 

An  enthusiastic  attachment  to  natural  history,  and  an 
anxious  solicitude  for  honourable  distinction,  prompted 
hilQ  to  intellectual  exertions,  incompatible  with  his  deli* 
cate  constitution,  naturally  disposed  to  pulmonary  disease. 

Unable  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  persevering  applica- 
tion, he  was  attacked  in  the  spring  of  I8I6  with  Hoemop- 
tysis,  which  was  succeeded  by  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
consumption.  Helieved  by  the  exertions  of  his  medical 
friends,  from  the  severer  symptoms  of  his  dipease,  he  was 
advised  to  avail  himself  of  the  mild  winter  of  a  southern 
climate,  and  accordingly  departed — never  to  return. 

It  has  been  frequently  and  justly  remarked,  that  life 
should  not  be  computed  b^  the  number  of  years  an  indi-  ' 
vidual  has  lived,  but  by  the  labours  he  has  performed ; 
considered  in  this  light.  Dr.  Waterhouse  has  lived  to 
mature  age — he  has  fulfilleil  the  duties  of  life  in  the  short 
period  of  a  youthful  career. 

This  brilliant  dawn  promised  a  meridian  of  splendid 
usefulness — but  in  the  language  of  his  affectionate  father^ 
^^  where  are  now  the  fruits  of  his  learning,  his  rare  talents 
and  his  matchless  industry !'' 

♦  These  were  the  first  popular  lecturesi  on  Botnny  delivered  in  this  city. 
Upwnrds  of  two  hundred  Indies  besiiies  a  considerable  number  of  gentlemen, 
Attended  the  first  course,  and  the  audience  to  the  second  was  still  more  nu- 
merous. 

PRJIfTED  IX)B  THE  SOCIETY,  BY  D.  HEAMTT, 

And  sold  b;  THOMAS  OOBSON  AND  SON,  No.  41,  South  Second  Street* 

and  CALEB  RICHARDSON,  No.  1,  North  Fourth  Street. 
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dbservatUms  on  the  genus  Eriogoniimy  and  the  Natural 
Order  Folt/gone^  qfJussieu.  By  Thomas  Nuttali. 

(Concluded.) 

)•  SL  Hitmijusoy  iubacaute^  scapo  umbelHfera. 

3.  J^tavuniy  E.  herbaceum,  csespitosum,  acaule;  caudex 
multiplex  indivisus; ,  scapo  umbellato'subquinquepartito^ 
mvoluerom  tri  vel  tetraphyllum,  involucellum  subtereti<» 
campanalatum  multiflorum^  calydbus  extus  sericeo^villo* 
ss;  seminibus  teretiusculis;  foliis  spathulato-obovatis,  su-* 
pra  villosbf  subtus  lanato-tomentosis  albidis;  involucellis 
reccptaculi  nudis. 

£ri<^onum  Jlavum.  T.  NattaH  in  Fraser^s  Catalogue^ 
18IS.  £.  sericeum.  Pur^h,  Fhra  America  Septentrio* 
wUU.  VoL  I.  p.  277/ 

Description^  Root  somewhat  fusiform,  long  and  perpen4 
dicular,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  destitute  of  fibres^  and 
usually  coated  with  numerous  thin  sphacelate  brownish 
black  integuments,  ai^[>aFently  the  remains  of  so  many  an^ 
noal  increments*  ^True  stem  none.  Caudex  many.parted^ 
unbranched,  in  old  plants  profusely  cespitose*  heapes  radi^ 

Vol.  L  C 
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cat,  circularly  fasciculate,  persistent,  spathulate-obovate^  en- 
tire, obtuse^  attenuated  downwards  about  half  their  lengthy 
on  the  upper  side  softly  villous^  and  of  a  pale  green;  be- 
neath  lanuginously  tomentose  and  nearly  white;  distinct  sti- 
pulanane!  (autumnal  foliage  very  ^ahort,  and  oblong^oval^ 
not  attenuated,  the  petiole  extremely  villous  and  much  di« 
lated,  entirely  embracing,  and  by  their  imbrication  clo^g 
and  protecting  the  summit  of  the  caudex,  throughout  the 
winter,  after  the  manner  of  the  genus  Hheum,)  Scape 
round,  villous,  umbellate  at  its  extremity.  Umbelluli 
^•^5,  about  an  inch  long.  Involucrum  consisting  of  three 
or  foiur  connate^  linear-oblcmg  leaves.  InooluceUum  cjm^ 
thiform-campanulate,  round,  very  many  flowered,  (20-^30) 
about  five-toothed,  and  destitute  of  plumose  setaceous  ap- 
pendices on  the  receptaculum.  Caiyx  cyathiform,  6.part. 
ed,  tubidar  and  acute  at  the  base,  circularly  articulated 
upon  the  peduncle,  externally  covered  with  a  silky  villous;^ 
lamina  nearly  equal  in  inflorescence,  oblong-oval,  and 
obtuse,  the  tliree  interior  segments  a  little  larger,  all  of  a 
bright  yellow.  Stamina  9,  filaments  longer  than  the  ca- 
1>'X,  villous  below.  Anthers  short,  oblong- oval,  two- 
ceiled;  styli  3.  divaricate  above  and  below,  filiform,  villous 
at  the  base.  Stigmata  very  minute,  obtuse.  Gtrm  sub- 
cylindric  ovate,  extremely  villous.  Seed  immarginate,  cy- 
lindric-ovate^  obtusely  triquetrous,  acute;  colour  testa- 
ceous.    Carculum? 

06s.  The  laminae  of  the  younger  leaves  are  revolute, 
when  full  grown  from  two  to  three  inches  long  and  firom 
five  to  ten  lines  wide;  length  of  the  scape  from  six  to  twelve 
inches.  It  begins  to  flower  the  second  year,  continuing 
through  July  and  part  of  August.  Flowers  without  any  re- 
markable odour.    From  the  exfoliations  of  the  root^  and 
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Ac  annual  vestiges  of  the  leaves  upon  the  elpngated  oau-. 
dex,  some  very  old  plants  mi^t*  be  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  duraticm. 

Babkat.  On  arid  denudated  argillaceous  hills  and 
broken  soils;  from  the  Arikare  village  to  the  nortfaertL 
Andes?  or  the  monntainous  sources  of  the  Missouri.       ^ 

MetRcmal  virtues.  Probably  very  similar  to  those  of 
rhubarb,  in  common  with  the  Eriogonum  tomentowm. 
Root  to  the  taste  sensibly  bitter  and  astringent*   . 

3.  Parvijhfum^  E.  caule  suflSruticosa  subcaespitoaa 
Immiftisa;  scapo  umbdlato  plerumque  nudo;  involucellis 
subcylindracets^  angulatb,  sessilibus^  floribus  nudis  sa- 
plus  mtermixtts^  omnibus  parvuiis^  extus  puberuli^;  foliis 
qxithulato-obovatis,  basi  promtise  attemiatisutrinque  sub* 
tomentosis  canescentibus;  involucellis  receptaculi  fietige* 
ris,  setis  nudts. 

E.  paudflorumj  Pursh.  FIcm*.  Am.  Sept*  in  Suj^le- 
mentum,  vol.  ii.  p.  735. 

Deseriptum.  jRm/ somewhat  fusifbrm^ligneous,  branch- 
ing below  and  without  fibres.  Stem  prostrate,  proliferous, 
fuffraticose,  considerably  divided,  roundish,  cova*ed  with 
a  downy  white  tomentum  almost  equally  spread  upon 
every  part  of  the  plant,  furnished  at  the  base  of  the  branches 
with  autumnal  gemmaceous  scales,  or  the  vestigial  of 
abortive  feaves.  Leaves  alternate!  narrow,  spathulate-obo* 
vate  attenuated  three  fourths  oi  their  length,  entire,  two 
to  three  inches  long,  and  scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
wide.  Seape  umbellate,  round,  ratlier  short  (four  to  six 
inches  long;)  itwoluerumy  generally  none,  or  of  one  or  two 
d)ort  setaceous  leaves.  InvoluceUumst^ik^  many  flowered^ 
subcylindric-cyathiiorfti,  an^lar,  with  a  border  of  five  or 
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MX  setaceous  teeth;  naked  pedunculate  flowers  are  some« 
times  intermixed  with  the  involucelti.  Flowers  small, 
whitish^  short  cyathiform,  seated  up(Hi  articulated  pedim- 
cles;  lamina  a  little  pubescent  externally,  oval,  unequal. 
Stamina  9.  Styles  3,  longer  than  the  stamina^  pubescent 
towards  the  base,  apex,  obtuse.  Receptaculum  of  the  in« 
volucdli  producing  smooth  setas  nearly  the  length  of  the 
peduncles. 

Habitat.  On  high  and  arid  argillaceous  hills  from  Foit 
Mandan,  or  the  great  northern  bend  of  the  Missouri,  to  the 
mountains?  with  the  former.  Flowers  in  August. 

Of  the  same  alpine  habit  (viz.  furnished  with  prostrate 
or  cespitose  stems,  and  umbellated  peduncles  or  scapes) 
are  two  other  species  of  this  genus  collected  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America  by  Mr.  Archibald  Menzies,  and  now 
deposited  in  the  Herbarium  of  Sir  J.  Banks.  They  appear 
to  be  described  in  Rees  Encyclopedia  under  the  names  of 
E.  fiarvijolium  and  £.  latijblium,  and  are  said  to  be 
shrubby;  probably  sufFruiicose. 

Thus  the  genus  Etiogonum^  as  yet  peculiar  to  NOTth 

America,  a{^oximating  so  nearly  to  Rheum,  may  pro- 

^  bably  form  a  numerous  genus,  whenever  the  great  plains 

of  California^  the  Columbia,  the  Missouri  and  the  Arkansa 

Saa\\  be  explored. 

To  distinguish  these  two  approximating  genera  with 
more  precision,  we  shall  add  the  following  descriptiqn  of 
the  seeds  of  Rheum  Rhaponticumy  or  officinal  rhubarb. 
Caltfx  6-parted,  persistent,  smooth,  very  smSlI,  unequal, 
and  closely  investing  the  base  of  the  seed,  the  three  larger 
oblong-oval  segments  appressed  to  the  fruit,  the  three 
smaller  divisions  reflected;  stamens  disposed  by  3*s  oppo* 
bite  the  larger  laciniae  of  the  calyx.  iS^erf.acutcly  triangular. 
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compressed  and  almost  three  lobed,  large,  furnished  with 
Woad  curved  and  reticulated  membranaceous  margins, 
when  mature  greatly  enlarged  beyond  the  calyx,  exterior 
integument  closely  adnate,  interior  obsolete,  charged  with 
ihe  peculiar  colouring  matter  of  the  root*  ^*  Stt/le  0.  stig- 
mata 3."  Jussisu.  deciduous,  or  obsolete  in  the  membra- 
naceous lobes  of  the  fruit;  perisperm  farinaceous,  almost 
three  lobed;  corculum  immersed,  inverted,  erect  and  flat; 
ra£cle  exserted  through  the  perisperm;  seed  lobes  ovate* 
The  seeds  of  B.  undulatum  and  R.  compactum  are  so 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  R.  Rhaponticum  that  the  same 
description  answers  to  the  three,  excepting  that  the  seed* 
lobes  of  the  two  former  appear  a  little  more  acute. 

From  what  we  can  discover  then  it  appears  that  the 
Eriogonum  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  class  Ennear^dria  and 
the  otdstTrigynia  of  Linneeus,  instead  of  3f(iiio£';yma  where 
it  was  placed  by  Michaux,  by  Persoon,  and  where  it  still 
remains  in  Mr.  Pursh's  Flora  of  North  America,  and  is 
gt  narically  distinguished  from  Rheum  as  follows: 

*Rh£UM. 

Enneandna  trigynia. 

Calyx  sexfidus,  glabris,  persistens  Semen  unicum 

triquetrum,  alatum,  nudum* 


Characters  of  a  new  Oentts^  and  descriptions  of  three  new 
Species  upon  which  it  is  formed;  discovered  in  tjie  At- 
lantic  oceany  in  the  months  of  March  and  Aprils  1816; 
Lat.  2T  9.  By  C.  A.  Le  Sueur.— Read  April  ISth, 
1817. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  a  series  of  animals 
heretofore  unk^nown;  they  belong  to  the  extensive  family 
of  Pteropode  moUusca;  and  may  be  arranged  near  to  they 
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gfenus  Firola,  to  which  they  approach  by  the  form  of  their 
body,  their  habit,  their  manners^  and  by  being  inhabitants 
of  the  same  temperate  climates. 

The  anatomical  ciiaracters  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  that  genus,  but  the  simple  examination  of  their  figures 
V  ijl  exhibit  obvious  dbtinctive  traits.  These  diffi^rencea 
coabiht,  in  the  position  of  the  nucleus,  the  heart,  and  the 
branchia.  In  the  Firolas,  these  organs  are  placed  in  a 
cavity  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  by  which  they  are  protected 
from  all  danger;  but  in  the  beings  under  consideration, 
they  are  situated  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body; 
very  slightly  attached;  exposSed  to  every  danger;  and  con- 
stantly liable  to  be  separated,  in  consequence  of  their  un- 
guarded position. 

These  differences  are,  I  believe,  sufficiently  great,  to 
authorise  the  establishing  of  a  new  gemis,  for  the  rcfcep^ 
tion  of  the  three  new  species,  which  arc  here  d^ribed; 
possessing,  as  they  do,  a  common  form  of  body,  and  simi- 
larity of  habits,  but  at  the  same  time  presenting  distinct 
specific  characters,  by  which,  on  examination,  we  shall  be 
able  readily  to  recognize  them. 

for  this  genus,  I  propose  the  name  of  Firoloida 
tinder  the  following  characters  : 

Genus  tiROLOlD  A. 

♦        Generic  Characters. 

Tentacula  none;  jaws  homy;  eyes  two;  one  fin,  placed 
on  the  back;  branchia  grouped  with  the  heart,  around 
an  oblong  nucleus,  situated  at  the  posterior  and  terminal 
part  of  the  body;  tail  none. 

Body  gelatinous,  cyhndricat,  glabrous,  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Firolas;  like  them  they  have  a  proboscis,  twa- 
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^fe^  j^ws  armed  with  small,  homy,  curved,  reddish 
points,  arranged  in  a  pectinate  manner~*two  nervous 
gs^igUons,  one  above  the  eyes  and  the  other  at  the  base  of 
the  dorsal  fin,  united  by  nervous  threads^  and  furnishing 
numeroMs  sm^^er  Ques^  extended  to  various  parts  of  the 
Vody. 

The  intestinal  tube  in  the  first  ^^ies,  is  reddish,  an4 
exteo4^4  ^oifli  the  jaws  to  the  nucleus,  without  any  aeoc 
able  enlargement.  In  the  second  species  it  is  abruptly 
enlarged  oear  the  nucleus^  and  in  the  thirds  the  intestine 
is  filifcn-m  before  that  part. 

The  branctua,  are  proportionally  much  smaller  thad 
in  the  Firolas,  and  the  nucleus  shorter  and  more  spherical^ 
and  of  a  pale  colour. 

I  havd  not  observed  the  vermiform  organ  in  the  ani* 
mals  under  CQuskforation,  but  in  the  first  and  secondspe«n 
cies  a  long  filiform  appendage  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
oviduct,  including  small  globuks  resembling  eggs;  this 
part  is  very  probably,  elongated  by  receiving  the  eggst 
and  when  these  are  exhausted'  it  )s  perhaps  detached  en* 
tirdy,  and  the  body  then  resembles  the  species  fig,  3.  . 

SPEPIESL 

1.  K  Demaresiia^  Body  long,  glabrous,  hyalinf, 
acuminated  at  each  lextremity;  no  gelatinous  points. 

Pl^e  %  fig.  1.  L  position  of  the  eyes  and  nervous 
^uigl]k>n  betweea  diem;  a.  qytduct^  magnified* 

Inhabits  the  oceiA  near  Martinique,  taken  in  March 

Dorsal  fin  rounded,  nearer  to  the  eyes  than  to  the  nu« 
cfous^,  Leiigtb  o^  the  body  two  inches. 

^^F^JBlawviiUan^    Body  f  ^t,  glabrpusi  posteriov 
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40  GENUS  ^IROLOIDA. 

extremity  thicker,  and  truhcated;  dorsal  fin  equidistant 
between  the  eyes  tod  the  nuckus« 

Plate  2,  fig.  2.  a.  small  specimen;  6.  nucleus  and  ovi« 
duct  magnified. 

Inhabits  near  Martinique,  taken  in  March  1816« 
*   Oviduct, shorter,  perhaps  broken,  thicker;  posterior 
part  of  the  nucleus  furnished  widi  small  ovifwm  globules* 
Length  <^  the  body  seven  lines  to  one-inch  and  a  half, 

3.  F.  dcuieata.  Body  subequal,  glabrous,  hyaline,, 
wrinkled  above  the  eyes.  Dorsal  fin  equidistant  firom  the 
extremities,  longer  behind. 

Plate  2,  fig.  3,  niagnified. 

Taken  April  26,  1816. 

Nucleus  subov^ — eyes  conspicuous;  one  elongated, 
gelatinous  point  beneath  the  eyes,  and  another,  much 
shorter,  before  them— oviduct  none. 

,  I  ^ere  add  some  anatomical  explanations,  accompanied 
i^ith  figures  of  a  species  of  the  genus  Firola,  described  ia 
the  preceding;  number. 

Plate  2,  fig.  4.  represents  a  firola  magnified  and  opened 
en  the  side;  a.  a.  a.  gelatinous,  exterior  substance  of  the 
body,  which  at  q  remains  entire,  b.  &  b.  peritoneum 
opened,  and  entire  at  g.  c.  diaphragm,  d.  anterior  gang- 
lion. .  e.  posterior  ganglion,  yi  nucleus;  it  is  laid  bare 
of  the  peritoneum,  to  exhibit  a  granulated  appearance,  on 
its  superior  part;  very  like  grains  of  Indian  com  (Zea)« 
^.  branchia.  L  h.  artery,  u  L  branch  of  the  artery. 
A.  Intestine.  /.  /.  /•  caudal  muscles,  n.  musclea  of  the 
dprsol  iin.  m.  cup  of  the  dwsal  fin.  o.  o.  radicles  of  the 
dorsal  fin.  r.  r.  two  small  filiforfn  tubes,  opening  into 
i^  po^t^riw  j:(art  of  the  peritoneum,  and  connected  with 
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CiENUS  RAJAl  41 

the  ranu3ie  vessels  of  the  extremity  of  the  tail;  tHese^  per- 
hapsy  s^e  to  eject -a  portion  of  the  air  which  may  be  ad« 
nutted'  by  the  branchia  in  this  lai^r  cavity ,  so  as  to  enable 
the  animal  to  preserve  a  proper  equi&brium  with  the  water, 

ObserxHition.  The  connection  of  these  tubts  with  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum  was  ascertained  by  injecting 
blue  coloured  water. 

Fig.  5.  Position  of  the  heart  and  branchia  on  the  oppo- 
^te  side  of  the  nucleus,  c.  heart,  d.  branchia.  &.  artery. 
a.  ifntestiiie.    e.  vermiform  organ  and  branch  of  t^e  artery^ 

Fig.  7.  Retracted  jaw.  a.  artery,  b.  intestinal  tube^ 
ir.  c.  na*ves.    e.  c^itate  threads,    d.  interior  palpi. 

Fig.  8.  Eye. 

Fig.  6.  Jaw  exserted^  front  view  with  lateral  and  cen? 
tral  teeth,    c.  Up. 
'  Fig.  10.  Two  pairs  of  muscles  of  the  dorsal  fin« 


Description  qft/iree  Aiw  Species  qfthe  Genus  Raja.  By 
C.  A.  Le  Sueur.    Read  July  \st^  1817. 

Generic  Characters.  / 

Body  flat;  pectoral  fins  large,  extending  from  the  head 
to*  the  anus;  branchial  apertures  5^  placed  beneath  the 
fxxly;  nose  at  tip,*  distinct  from  the  face. 

SPECIES. 

1.  jR.  Madura.  Head  very  broad^  snout  short,  en- 
tire, very  obtuse;  confounded  with  the  pectoral  fin ;  tail 

*  1  have  called  this  part,  tip  of  the  no^e,  from  its  analagous  situafion  witli 
tbat  part  of  the  human  face;  for  the  pi^me  reason  the  part  called  snout  may  he 
edfedthe  middle  of  thfc  nose,  it  m  more  or  less  eiongated,  compresstdi  or  de- 
pi«B0ed,  and  joined  to  the  lip  by  the  septa. 
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one  third  the  length  of  the  body,  destitute  of  a  %n^  trum- 
gular^  one  or  two  spines  very  near  the  base% 

Head  above  a  little  ekvated,  flattened  on  the  top;  piec** 
twal  fin  forming  with  the  body  a  transverse  rhombdid^ 
founded  at  the  angles* 

JSyes  very  sroallji  situated  near  the  edge  o(  the  snout) 
pupil  black,  round;  iris  grten,  radiated  with  black;  gpi^ 
raotes  large,  immediately  behind  the  eye^  J^^Mfrik, 
rounded^  very  near  the  mouth  aqd  distant  from  ^ch  other 
pearly  one  half  its  width;  tip  of  the  nose  truncated  an4 
extending  on  each  side  und^  the  nostrils,  not  covering 
the  upper  lip;  septa  very  short.  M$Hth  with  minute* 
numerous,  triangular,  acute  teeth,  eaqb  0mai^ina(e  at 
the  base  for  the.  reception  of  the  hind  te^th,  which  are 
affixed  by  a  short  peduncle  to  the  skin  of  the  jaw  and 
moveabk.  Mrunchi^  ^pertur^s  eqiMlf  e^distant;  placed 
perpendicularly  behind  the  angles  of  the  mouth ;  imitral 
fins  short,  rounded;  skin  shagreened,  greenish  bhie,  with 
small  l^lack,  ▼ermicular,  interrupted  lines,  aiid  larger  dis* 
tant  pale  spots.    Body  i)eneath  pale  red*    . 

This  description  was  taken  from  a  specimen  found  at 
J^ewport,  Rhode- Island.  Width  six  feej  seven  inphes; 
length  three  feet  six  inches  from  the  anterior  extremity 
to  the  tip  of  the  ventral  fins.  Eyes  eight  iiKthes  asunder^ 
Width  of  the  mouth  seven  or  eight  inches.^  It  is  not  used 
for  food.  It  arrives  to  a  large  siae^  measuring  sometimes^ 
it  is  said  by  fisheriQient  fiiteen  <n:  eighteen  feet  in  width^ 
ftnd  appears  to  be  an,  inhabitant  of  the  sea  coaat  of  thc^ 
United  States  generally^ 

2.  J?.  Say.  Body  suborbicular;  two  elongated,  .ver- 
tical;! opposite  (ins  on  the  tail^  behind  the  spine. 
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GENUS  RAJA.  4t 

Body  above  oc^rex,  olivaceous-red,  darker  near  the 
extremity  of  the  fin^  beneath  flat,  white;  broader  a  short 
distance  behind  the  eyes;  limb  entire;  head  sloping,  length 
£rom  the  base  to  the  middle  of  the  nose  nearly  equal  to  the 
distance  between  the  eyes;  eyes  browHi  oblique,  not  promi- 
pent,  distance  between  them  moderate;  spiracles  oblique^ 
near  and  behind  the  eyes;  nostrils  smelly  placed  nearer  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  than  the  middle  of  the  nose;  tip  of  the 
nose  truncated,  quadrangular,  descending,  and  closing  the 
mouth;  septa  short,  narrow;  mouth  small,  upper  jaw  undu« 
lated,  lower  one  a  little  prominent  in  the  middlei  armed 
with  several  ranges  of  teeth,  teeth  dihited,  and  rhomboidal  at 
base^  terminated  by  an  acute  point,  recurved  inwards,  and 
widi  a  longitudinal  dq)ression  before;  lateral  teeth  mom 
suddenly  attenuated.  Attached  to  *the  superior  jaw» 
within,  is  a  large  membrane,  lasciniated  and  loose  at 
die  margin,  serving  probably  to  close  the  mouth  like  a 
Talve  in  order  to  retain  the  water  and  propel  it  through' 
the  branchia;  five  conic  membranous  appendages  are  at- 
tached to  the  lower  jaw  within,  and  support  the  superior 
mend)rane  during  its  inflation;  and  a  longitudinal,  cari« 
sated,  lcM)8e  skin  separates  the  palate  in  two  equal  parts* 

Branchial  apertures,  placed  obliquely  behind  the  angles 
of  the  mouth,  on  anobliqtiely  curved  line;  unequal,  the 
posterior  one  much  smaller,  and  perpejidicularly  behind 
the  angles  of  the  mouth;  ventral  fins  rounded,  with  a  small 
process  netf  the  tail  - 

TaU  a  little  longer  than  the  body,  thicker  and  sub-- 
^omj^^ssed  at  the  base,  attenuated,  and  at  the  point  acute^ 
spine  jdaced  nearer  the  base  than  the  tip;  fins  thick,  smooth^ 
without  distinct  rays,  black,  elevated  in  the  middle,  gra- 
dually disappearing  towards  the  extremities,  superior  fiA 
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ihorter  than  die  infericur  one,  arising  from  near  the  tip  of 
tile  spine^  inferior  one  arising  opposite  to  the  base  of  the 
fpbe* 

The  largest  specimen  I  have  seen  was  eighteen  inches 
long,  exclusive  of  the  tail;  sixteen  or  seventeen  inches 
in  the  greatest  width,  and  four  or  five  inches  thick. 
These  dimensions  varied  somewhat  in  several  individuals 
which  I  examined  on  the  bay  shore  of  Egg  Harbour^ 
Njew  jersey. 

3.  B.  qttadriloba.  Body  rhomboidal,  gibbous;  snout 
divided  U'ansversely  and  vertically  into  four  lobes;  the 
transverse  dividing  groove  gradually  disappearing  over 
the  jaw  on  each  side.  Teeth  tabular.  Tail  armed  with  a 
serrate  spine, 

Body  gibbous  on  the  middle  of  the  back^  glabrous; 
pectoral  fin  narrowed  towards  a  p<Mnt  on  each  side;  colour 
brownish,  olivaceous;  beneath  flat^  white,  somewhat  red 
near  tlie  tips  of  the  fins.  Head  distinct,  doping,  grooved 
longitudinally  above,  neck  with  several  protuberances. 
Eyes  lateral,  vertical^  equichstant  from  the  spiracle  and  the 
tip  of  the  superior  lobes,  pupil  very  small,  blacky  iris  yd^ 
lowbh;  spiracle  large.  Inferior  lobes  of  the  middle  of  the 
nsse,  rather  longer  than  the  others;  superior  ones  obtuse^* 
roundish.  JS/astri^  equidistant  from  the  tip  and  middle  of 
the  nose;  tip  of  the  nose  flat^  a  little  dilated,  truncate,  den* 
ticulated,  covering  the  superior  jaw,  the  lateral  fold  ccMiti* 
nued  a  short  distance  below  the  angles  of  the  jaw.  Mouth 
Ayide,  with  several  ranges  of  flat,  wide  teeth,  of  different 
dimensions,  central  teeth  largest,  lateral  ones  diminishing 
towards  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  those  of  each  row  being 
but  a  moiety  of  the  preceding  ones;  jaws  applied  to  each- 
other  by  a  transverse  obtuse  elevation  in  the  middle.  Bran* 
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Mtd  apertures  obliquely  behind  the  mouth,  on  an  ob« 
iquely  curved  line,  gradually  decreasing  in  breadth  to  the 
terminal  one^  which  is  small  and  raoK  distant;  ventral  fins 
narrow,  a  little  ekHigated  anj^  obliquely  truncated.  Tail 
attetuiated,^ery  slender,  a  little  l(mger  than  the  body,  with 
a  small  triangular  fin  at  base,  preceding  die  spine. 

Breadth  two  fi^et^  length  sixteen  inches  exclusive  of 
die  tail;  taken  at  Egg  Harbour^  New  Jersey. 


Some  account  of  the  Insect  known  by  the  name  ofHes&an 
Fly^  and  of  a  parasitic  Insect  that  feeds  on  it.  By  Tho* 
mas  Say.'^Jtead  June  24th,  1817. 

Order  DIPTERA. 

Genus  CECIDOMYIA. 

Oenus  TiPULA,  of  Linne  and  Degeer.  Chiroito* 
iLMZy  of  Fabr.  TRicuocERAy  q/ Lamarck.  Csci* 
BOMTiA,  ofLatr.  and  Meigen. 

Antennae  filiform,  joints  subequal^  globular,  hairy. 
Proboscis  sallient.     Wings  incumbent^  horizontals 

C.  destructor.  Head  and  thorax  black;  wings  blacky 
ftilvous  at  base;  feet  pale,  covered  with  black  hair. 
Inhabits  the  northern  and  middle  states, 
Body  clothed  with  short  black  hairs;  head  black; 
antemue  shorter  than  the  body,  somewhat  smaller  toward 
die  tip,  verticillate,  joints  moniliform,  separated  by  a  hya* 
fi&e  filament.  T/wrax  gibbous,  black,  glabrous  and 
polished.  Scutet^  prominent,  colour  of  the  thorax,  round* 
ed  behind.  Wings  ciliate^  rounded  at  tip,  blackish,  the 
folvous  colour  of  the  base  is  sometimes  extended  upon 
4c  nerves  of  the  wing,  paler  and  gradually  disappearing 
before  the  middle;  longer  than  the  abdomen.     Feet  long/t 
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riender^  thi^s  falvous  at  base,  furnished  at  the  tip  wkb 
aeveral  very  acute  claws.  Poisers  pok^  nearly  as  long  as 
^thorax,  withasubovalcapitulum.  ^rto^^  sometimes 
fulvous.    Abdomen  brownish* 

Female.  Antennae  longer  than  the  thorax,  the  joints- 
aomewhat  oval,  noft  separated  by  filaments.  Abdomen 
eloogate-oval,  above  rectilinear,  beneath  somewhat  ventri- 
cose^  fulvous,  with  a  dorsal  and  ventral  black  vitta  widely 
interrupted  by  the  sutures.  Tail  more  or  less  acute  in 
the  dead  specimen  in  proportion  as  the  oviduct  is  exserted^ 
Length  rather  more  than  three*twentieths  of  an  inch. 

£ggs  elongated,  linear,  pale,  fulvouis* 

Lahva.  -SocTy  somewhat  fusiform,  whitish;  iTa?/ acute, 
rather  abruptly  attenuated;  head  incurved,  and  attached 
by  the  mouth;  above  hyaline,  exhibiting  an  internal,  ab- 
bnfviated,  visceral,  green  line;  beneath  with  opaque  white 
clouds,  which  in  the  ypung  aninial  are  perfectly  separate 
and  about  nine  on  each  side,  with  an  intermediate  series 
6(  smaller  ones;  as  the  larva  advances  to  its  full  stature, 
tliese  unite  so  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  regular 
transverse  segments;  near  the  anterior  extremity  aye  the 
rudiments  of  feet  resembling  obsolete-  tubercules,  or  ere* 
mildt;  when  taken  from  the  culm  it  is  almost  inert,  exhi- 
biting very  little  motion  to  the  eye.  Length  three-twen- 
tieths  of  an  inch,  breadth  one  twentieth. 

Pit  PA — resembles  the  mature  larva,  but  is  of  a  dark 
reddish  brown  colour;  and  appears  perfectly  inert. 

This  well  known  destroyer  of  the  wheat  has  received 
the  name  of  '\  Hessian  fly,'^  in  consequence  of  an  errone- 
ous supposition,  that  it  was  imported  in  some  straw  with 
tlie  Hessian  troops  during  the  revolutionary  war.  But  the 
truth  is,  it  is  absolutely  unknown  in  Europe,  and  is  a  spe- 
cies entirely  new  to  the  systems — beii>g  now  for  the  first 
time  described.  The  insect  described  by  Mr.  Kirby  m 
ihc  Trans.  Lin.  Soc.  of  Lond.  vol.  iv.  p.  232,  and  named 
by  him  Tlputa  Tritici^  is  without  doubt  of  die  same  ge- 
nus with  this,  but  specifically  distinct. 
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The  history  of  the  ichanges  of  tlus  msect,  is  probably 
briefly  this*-*The  eggs  are  deposited  by  the  feimde  ia 
di&rent  numbers  from  one  to  eight,  and  perhaps  more^ 
upon  a  dngk  plant  of  wheats  and  in  so  doing  the  parent 
exhibits  another  instance  of  that  provident  care  for  the 
wel&re  of  her  oil&pring,  which  is  so  strongly  evinced  by 
tnany  of  the  insect  race.  The  ee^  is  not  placed  at  the 
axilh  of  either  of  the  leaves  indifferently,  but  displaying 
some  portion  of  botanical  knowledge,  the  fl\\  carefully  in- 
sinuates her  elongated  oviduct  between  the  vagina  of  the 
inner  leaf  and  the  culm  nearest  to  the  root  of  the  plants 
where  the  larva  when  excluded  from  the  egg  will  be 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  cuhn,  from  whicn  alone  its 
houridmient  is  derived.  In  this  situation  with  the  body 
mverted,  the  head  being  invariably  towards  the  roots^  or 
if  above^  towards  the  first  Joint,  the  infant  larva  passes  the 
winter.  The  pressure  and  puncture  of  the  insect  in  this 
state  of  its  beings  upon  the  culni^  produces  a  longitudinal 
groove  of  sometimes  sufficient  depth  to  receive  almost  one 
half  of  the  side  of  its  body.  When  several  of  them  are 
contiguous  on  the  same  plant,  the  pressure  on  the  body 
tf  the  larva  is  unequal,  and  an  inequality  in  the  form  of 
the  body  is  the  consequence^  as  well  as  die  destru^  lion  of 
the  plant  which  is  subjected  to  their  attack.  The  perfect 
ly  appears  early  in  June^  lives  but  a  short  time,  deposits 
its  eggs  and  dies;  the  insects  from  these  eggs  complete 
&c  lustory  by  preparing  for  the  winter  broodU 

Order  HYMENOPTERA. 

Genus  CERAPHRON.    Zatr. 

Antenme  infracted,  moniliform,  ten  or  twelve  jointed, 
basal  joint  long^  cylindrical.  Abdomen  subovate.  Infe« 
rior  wings  without  apparent  nerves.  Superior  wings  with 
a  costal  nerve,  and  a  single  branch,  fcnrming  an  incom* 
piete  radial  cellule. 

SPECTES^ 

C.  destructor.   Black,  granulated;  abdomen  glabrous^ 
polbhed;  feet,  and  base  of  the  antennae,  whiti^ih. 
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In  the  Larva  of  Cecidomyia  destructor. 

Head  black,  opaque,  sometimes  brassy,  granulated 
over  its  entire  surface;  eyes  not  prominent,  rounded  iil 
compliance  with  the  curve  of  the  head,  and  with  the  stem^ 
mata,  red-brown;  antenna  pale  brown,  furnished  with 
short  cinereous  hairs,  the  two  basal  joints  pale  yellowish; 
the  terminal  ones  in  the  male,  a  little  dilated  and  approxi- 
mated  so  as  to  form  an  obvious  ovate,  acute  mass,  Tho* 
rax  with  the  granulas  equal  to  those  of  the  head;  black, 
usually  brassy  before  the  line  of  the  base  of  the  wings; 
nerve  of  the  wings  pale  brownish;  feet  whitish  with  black 
apophysis.  Abdomen  ovate-acute,  perfectly  black,  highly 
polished  and  furffished  with  a  few  short  hairs;  the  segments 
of  the  base  are  sometimes  pale  yellowish  or  testaceous. 

Length  one-tcoith  of  an  incli. 

This  is  often  mistaken  for  the  Hessian  fly,  in  conse- 

3uence  of  being  found  in  wheat  fields  in  vast  numberd 
uring  the  devastation  committed  there  by  that  insect, 
Und  many  have  been  deceived  by  the  specious  circum* 
stance  of  its  evolution  from  the  pupa  itself  of  the  destroy- 
ing larva,  under  their  own  observation.  But  the  trutli  is 
the  Ceraphron  belongs  to  that  vast  tribe  of  insects  includ- 
^d  by  Lnine  under  the  Genus  Ichneumon.  True  to  the 
manners  of  its  kind  the  parent  deposits  her  eggs  within 
the  bodies  of  the  larvae  of  the  Cecidomyia  destructor, 
through  a  puncture  made  by  her  acute  oviduct  for  tlie 
purpose;  the  young  when  disclosed  from  the  egg,  feeding 
securely  within  the  body  of  the  larva,  at  length  kills  it^ 
but  not  in  general  until  after  its  change  into  the  pupa 
state.  Protected  by  this  indurated  covering,  the  parasite 
undergoes  its  change,  and  appears  in  the  perfect  state, 
about  the  latter  part  of  June,  It  seems  prol^ble  that  thi^i 
mseet  prevents  the  total  loss  of  our  wheat  crops,  by  re- 
straming  the  increase  of  the  Cecidomyia,  withm  certain 
bounds.  The  Ichneumon  TipuUe  of  Mr.  Kirby  is  con- 
generic  with  this,  but  is  doubtless  speoifically  distinct. 

<  ■  '  '  ■  I  ■         ■       r  I.    I, 
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On  a  New  Genus  of  the  Crustacea^  and  the  Species  on 
which   it  is  established.    By   Thomas  Say.    Read 
July,  8,  1817. 

Order  MACROURI. 

Genus  CERAPUS*, 

Essential  Character. — Thumb  of  the  second  pair  of 
feet  biarticulate;  Interior  antennae  four  jointed,  exterior 
ones  five  jointed. 

Artificial  Character* — Antennas    subequal,    interir>r 

ones  4-jointed,  exterior  one  5-jointed.     Two  antericji 

pairs  of  feet'  monodactyle,  the  second  pair  with  a  two 

jointed  thumb. 

Aatural  Character. — ^Body  semicylindrical,  somewhat 

linear,  decreasing  towards  the  tail,  ten-jointed.    Head 

distinct  from  the  first  joint  and  larger,  quadrate,  a  little 

elongated  into  an  angle  near  the  base  of  the  interior  anten- 

nas,  each  side^  for  the  reception  of  the  eyes,  which  are 

hardly  prominent.     Antennae  nearly  equals  very  large> 

interior  ones  with  the  first  joint  tliicker,  second  and  third 

*  From  xiftisy  a  horn,  and  wvt^  a  foot,  in  allusion  to  the  animal  em- 
pl<^in'ic  its  aniennx  as  leet. 

Vol.  I.  I) 
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so  GENUS  CERAPUS. 

nearly  eqtcd;  exterior  antennae  five-jointed^  tbe  first  joint 
placed  in  a  deep  sinus  beneath  the  eye,  shorty  not  pro^ 
jecting  beyond  the  margin  of  the  head  above,  second 
joint  hardly  longer  than  the  first,  third  and  fourth  equal 
to  the  second  and  third  of  the  interior  antennas.  Ante- 
rior pair  of  feet  moderate,  with  a  small  ovate  hand  and 
moveable  nail^  not  closing  on  the  hand^  attached  to  the 
first  segment  of  the  body;  second  pair  with  the  basai 
joint  attached  to  the  edge  ai  the  body  (as  in  Cymothoa^ 
&c.)  second  joint  broad^  compressed  with  an  insisui^ 
m^ar  the  bate  before,  third  small^  medioliform,  carpus 
cylindrical,  narrower  than  the  preceding  joint;  hand  very 
large,  compressed,  subtriangular,  attached  to  the  carpus 
by  the''  inferior  edge  of  the  acute  angle,  which  is  a  little 
curved^  tip  emarginate  and  armed  with  a  strong,  acute 
spine  on  the  anterior  angle,  thumb  two-jointed,  first  joint 
incurved,  linear,  second  acute,  closing  on  the  ^ine  of  the 
hand*  Third  and .  fourth  pairs  of  feet  equal,  similar  to 
each  other,  first  joint  dilated,  equal  to  that  of  the  preced* 
jng  fiset,  remaining  joints  small,  nearly  equal  to  each  other, 
submoniliform;  two  posterior  pairs  of  feet  reflected  above 
the  back;  tail  incurved,  furnished  each  side  near  the  tip 
with  a  pedunculated  bifid  process,  and  a  minute,  conic, 
acute,  papilla, 

1.  C  tu6ularis»  Head  with  a  mucronate  carina  before; 
eyes  oval,  black.  Hand  and  first  joint  of  the  thun^b  <^ 
the  second  pair  of  feet  with  one  or  two  obtuse  teeth  within. 
Body  above  blackbh,  with  irregular  paler  spots;  antennae 
and  feet  white,  joints  tii)ped  with  blackish;  two  hind  pairs 
of  feet  and  tail  white. 

Inhabits  a  tube.     Length  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch. 

This  curious  animal,,  for  which  I  have  constructed  % 
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new  genus,  was  found  amongst  fuel  on  the  sea  beach  at 
Egg-Harbour  io  considerable  numbers.  In  its  mode  of 
life  it  hcdsrs  some  resemblance  to  tl^  Pagurii,  inhabiting 
a  cylindrical  tube;  but  the  circumstance  of  its  inhabit- 
bg  a  foreign  body  is  the  only  point  of  similarity  between 
tknL  To  the  genus  Caprella  it  approximates  by  the 
form  and  disposition  of  the  head  with  the  antennae;  but 
diflbrs  from  it  in  essential  particulars,  as  in  the  form  of 
the  tail,  number  of  joints  of  the  body,  and  position  and 
form  of  the  feet.  With  the  genera  Talitrus,  Gamma* 
nis,  &c.  it  is  related  chiefly  by  the  incurved  tail  and  re- 
fleeted  hind  feet,  but  the  caudal  appendices,  as  well  as 
many  other  important  parts,  are  totally  dissimilar,  these 
qq)aidices  are  not  rigid  and  spinose  as  in  Gammarus,  but 
flexible  and  lateral  as  in  Cymothoa.  Its  proper  situation 
in  the  system  of  Latreille  will  be  with  the  family  Gam- 
marinas  and  intermediate  between  the  ^genera  Ganimarus 
and  Caprella.  But  in  the  excellent  modifications  of  Dr. 
Leach  it  will  be  placed  in  his  family  Podoceridse,  next 
to  his  recently  discovered  genus  Jassa,  to  which  indeed 
it  might  be  referred,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from 
the  brief  description  that  has  been  given  of  that  genus, 
but  for  the  two^jointed  thumb,  and  other  minor  charac* 
ters. 

Tills  little  animal  is  very  active,  running  with  great 
&dlity  amongst  the  branches  of  fucus,  sertularia,  &c. 
akhou^  encumbered  by  its  tube,  and  what  is  extraordi- 
nary, making  use  of  its  four  antennas  only  as  feet;  the 
proper  feet  are  all  included  within  the  tube,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  the  two  anterior  pairs.  Which  are  only  used  to 
seize  its  prey  and  convey  it  to  the  mouth.  Feeds  prin* 
cipally  upon  the  animals  of  Sertularia? 

The  tube  is  always  proportioned  to  the  sixe  of  the 
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inhabitant^  and  appears  to  invest  it  closely,  nevertheless 
when  an  impediment  is  presented^  m  consequence  of 
which  the  animal  is  prevented  from  proceeding  onwards^ 
he  turns  his  body  immediately^  and  apparently  without 
any  difficulty  within  the  tube,  protrudes  his  head 
from  the  opposite  extremity,  and  thus  makes  use  of  either 
end  indiflferently  as  the  anterior  part. 

When  swimming  about  one  half  of  the  body  is  pro« 
jected  from  the  tube,  and  is  suddenly  and  repeatedly  in- 
flected, so  as  to  proceed  forwards  by  jerks.  It  very  much 
resembles,  at  first  view,  the  larvae  of  insects  of  the  family 
of  Phryganides,  for  which  it  must  have  been  hitherto 
mistaken. 

Not  having  the  tube  before  me,  I  can  only  say  from 
recollection,  that  it  is  cylindric,  membranaceous,  dia- 
phanous, open  at  each  end,  and  of  a  colour  somewhat 
reddish;  but  of  its  origin  I  know  nothing,  a  little  obser- 
vation on  the  spot  might  however  determine  this.  To  sup- 
pose it  fabricated  by  the  animal,  would  be  supposing  an 
absolute  anomaly  in  the  history  of  the  whole  race  of  crabs, 
and  there  is  no  organ  belonging  to  the  Cerapus  which 
could  be  adapted  to  a  function  so  remarkable.  I  think 
It  probable  the  tube  will  be  ascertained,  by  further  and 
more  particular  examination,  to  have  been  constructed  by 
one  of  the  annelides;  indeed  it  perfectly  resembles  in 
every  respect  a  section  of  the  tube  of  that  species  of  Tu- 
bularia  which  we  so  commonly  find  in  the  cavities  of  the 
large  Alcyonium  of  our  coast. 

A  pbte  of  this  animal,  with  the  necessary  details,  will 
be  given  in  the  succeeding  number. 
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An  Account  of  an  American  Species  of  the  Genus  Tanta- 
lus or  Ibis.    By  George  Ord.    Bead  July  8,  1817. 

MEXICAN  IBIS, 
Tantalus  Mexicanus? 

Mexican*  Bns^  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.  3,  part  I,  p.  108.-~ 

Tantalus  Mexicanusy  idem^  Jnd.  Om.  p.  704.  Link. 

Gmel.  1,  p.  652.    DAcahtj  ^vfv.  Sonniki^  tome 

58,  p.  267. 

On  the  7th  May,  of  the  present  year,  Mr*  Thomas 
Say  received  from  Mr.  Oram,  of  Great  Egg-harbour,  a 
fine  specimen  of  Tantalus^  which  had  been  shot  there. 
It  is  the  first  instance  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
of  this  species  having  been  found  in  the  United  States* 
I  was  since  informed  that  a  recent  specimen  of  this  bird 
was,  likewise  in  the  month  of  May,  presented  to  the  BaU 
timore  Museum;  and  that  two  individuals  were  killed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

So  large  and  so  beautiful  a  bird  as  the  present  is,  has, 
certainly,  not  escaped  the  eye  of  the  naturalists  of  Europe, 
especially  those  who  have  travelled  in  the  southern  parts 
of  our  continent,  where,  doubtless,  this  species  is  indi- 
genous; and  yet  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  on  ornithology,  I  can  find  no  descrip^ 
tion  which  corresponds  to  the  subject  before  us,  so  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  ,the  examiner  as  to  the 
species  referred  to. 

The  descriptions  of  the  Glossy  Ibis,  the  Green  Ibis, 
and  the  Bay  Ibis,  by  the  late  George  Montagu  of  England, 
m  his  excellent  Ornithological  Dictionary,  all  of  which 
birds  he  considers  as  constituting  only  one  species,  form 
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a  whole  which  should  seem  to  authorize  us  to  class  die 
present  under  his  adopted  trivial  denomination,  igneus; 
but  not  one  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  represent' 
America  as  the  habitat  of  the  Glossy  Ibis. 

From  Dr.  Latham's  account  of  the  Tantalus  Mexi- 
eanuSi  I  have  conjectured  that  this  species  is  the  same; 
notwithstanding,  I  must  confess  that  there  is  somewhat 
in  his  description  of  the  Brazilian  Whimbrel,  Attmeniui 
CuaraunOf  \diich  likewise  approximates  to  the  present. 
In  this  place  a  remark  of  Montagu  is  not  unworthy  of 
note*  *^  The  Tantalus  genus,''  says  this  intelligent  natu* 
ralist^  ^^has  a  long  hind  toe  affixed  to  the  heel;  a  com- 
plete continuation  of  the  foot  for  bearing  oq  the  ground 
its  whole  length,  in  order  to  support  the  body."  T^is 
distinction  between  the  Numenius  and  Tantalus  genera, 
though  omitted  in  the  generic  characters,  is  of  importance, 
inasmuch  as  errors  have  arisen  in  the  classification  of 
these  birds,  when  the  bare  space  between  die  bill  and  eyes 
was  so  small  as  to  occasion  its  being  overlooked,  ''llie 
hind  toe  of  Curlews  has  its  origin  above  the  heel  of  the 
foot.  This  distinction  obtains,  I  believe,  as  far  as  our 
discoveries  extend.  Although  Brisson  makes  the  71 
igneus  a  Numenius,  yet  I  can  hardly  suppose  that^  the 
acute  Latham,  if  he  described  autoptieally,  would  have 
committed  a  like  error  with  respect  to  hb  Brazilian 
Whimbrel.  The  characters  of  the  bird  under  review  are 
sufficiently  strong  to  preclude  doubt  as  to  the  genus  to 
which  it  belongs,  although  its  face  is  not  so  naked  as  is 
that  of  the  Scarlet  Ibis. 

In  the  following  description  I  have  aimed  at  perspicu- 
ous detail,  in  order  that  tliose  ornithologists  nvho  have 
access   to  specimens  of  the  Tantali  mentioned  above 
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ttay  be  kicaied  to  re-examinie  the  subject  I  may  be  in 
error  in  supposing  our  bird  to  be  the  Mexicanus  of  the 
]x>menclators;  but  as  I  cannot  make  a  comparative  exa« 
mmation  of  individuals  themselves,  Latham's  description 
approaches  too  near  the  present  subject  to  allow  me  to 
refer  it  to  any  other  species  than  that  chosen. 

Lengthfrom the^tipofthe bill totheendof  the  tail,  tlurty* 
one  inches,  tnreadth  thirty-nine  inches;  bill  to  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  five  inches  andaquarter,  not  quite  so  much  deflected 
as  is  that  of  the  Scarlet  Ibis,  of  a  lead  colour,  changing  to 
green  olive  after  deaths  the  edges  of  the  mandibles  bending 
inwards;  from  the  nostrils,  which  are  linear,  a  furrow  runs 
to  the  extremity  of  the  upper  mandible^  which  projects 
beyond  the  lower  upwards  of  one  tenth  of  an  inch;  the 
lower  mandible  is  canaliculated  below  to  the  end.  and 
diere  is  an  obsolete  furrqw  fm  the  top  of  the  upper  man- 
dible near  the  tip;  the  bill  is  six  tenths  of  an  inch  thick' 
at  the  base,  measured  horizontally,  and  seven  tenths  of 
an  inch  thick  vertically;  the  tongue  is  sagittate^  and  eleven 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  from  its  tip  to  the  acute  point  of  its 
lateral  lobe;  the  jugular  pouch  is  dusky;  the  bare  skin 
on  the  forehead  is  a  trifle  more  than  one  tenth  of  an  inch 
m  breadth,  it  thence  extends  round  to  the  posterior  angle 
of  the  eyes^  and  descends  to  the  jugular  pouch  along  the 
base  of  the  lower  mandible,  this  skin  is  white;  the  eye 
lids  and  lores  dtisky;  eyes  dark;  the  hind  head,  neck^ 
uppor  part  of  the  back,  upper  scapulars,  shoulders  of 
wingSy  whole  lower  parts  and  thighs  bright  brownish  red, 
that  of  the  upper  scapulars  and  interscapular  region  is 
vivid  and  shining,  being  dashed  with  v.naceous;  head 
changeable  purple;  throat  below  the  naked  pouch  dusky, 
freckled  with  red,  and  with  gi  etn  reflections;  the  back, 
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rump^  wings  above  and  below,  tail^  its  upper  and  un^r 
coverts,  with  the  vent,  are  of  resplendent  colours,  composed 
of  purple,  bronze  and  golden  green,  the  purple  predomi-* 
nating  on  the  scapulars  and  tail;  spurious  wing  and  pri- 
maries golden  green,  the  latter  reach  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  which  is  nearly  even,  or,  when  closed,  subcunetform, 
and  composed  of  fourteen  feathers;  the  plumage  of  the  head 
and  neck  separates  in  the  manner  of  that  of  the  domestic 
goose,  presenting  an  obliquely  striated  appearance;  legs  from 
the  body  to  the  end  of  the  middle  toe  nail  thirteen  inches; 
length  of  leg  from  the  insertion  ot  the  toes  to  the  knee 
nearly  four  inches;  length  of  middle  toe  to  the  end  oi 
the  nail  three  inches,  of  the  back  toe  one  inch  and  a 
half;  the  legs  are  bare  for  two  inches  and  three  quarters 
•above  the  knee,  and  with  the  feet  are  of  a  lead  colouri 
changing  to  dusky  after  death;  Ae  outer  toe  is  coimected 
to  the  middle  one,  as  far  as  the  first  joint,  by  a  deeply  scol- 
loped web,  that  which  connects  the  inner  toe  is  not  so 
large;  the  middle  claw  b  slightly  curved  outwards,  and  is 
dilaied  on  the  inner  side  to  a  thin  edge,  which  is  irregu- 
larly pectinated;  the  claws  truncate,  and  of  a  dark  horn 
colour;  bottom  of  feet  lined  with  a  thick  granulated 
membrane. 

The  above  b  a  splendid  bird,  and  is  a  considerable 
acquisition  to  the  Ornithological  Synopsis  of  the  United 
States.  Whether  or  no  it  migrates  to  the  north  in  the 
vernal,  or  breeduig,  season,  as  the  European  igneus  is 
said  to  do,  I  cannot  determine.  The  other  American 
species  of  this  genus,  whose  histories  have  been  elucidat- 
ed, are  known  to  breed  in  the  southern  parts  of  oi»r  con- 
tinent, where  they  are  constant  residents,  and  where  there 
are  extensive  tracts  of  low  marshy  lands,  productive  of 
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d^  food  of  which  they  are  fond,  and  which  afford  them 
a  safe  retreat  during  the  periods  of  incubation  and  nutri- 
tion. Our  q)ec]men  was  considered  a  curiosity  at  £gg« 
barbour,  and  was  unknown  there  even  by  name.  I  have 
often  been  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  and  was  equally  unacquainted  with  this  bird. 

The  sex  of  this  specimen  could  not  be  ascertained, 
as  its  intestines  had  been  removed  befort  it  was  forwarded 
to  Philadelpfaia,  and  the  sexual  parts  were  obliterated.  - 


An  Account  qf  the  Crustacea  of  the  United  States*  By 
Thomas  Say.    Mead  Aug.  5,  lbl7. 

The  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  genus  in 
dus  interesting  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  coasts^  has 
been  die  revisal  of  my  manuscript  descriptions  of  the 
Crustacea,  and  adetermination  to  publish  them  without  fur- 
ther delay^  in  waiting  for  more  considerable  accessions  of 
q)ecies.  And  although  the  list  included  in  the  following 
paper  b  not  considerable,  it  may  nevertheless  form  the 
commencement  of  a  complete  account  of  our  crustaceous 
ai)iiBals«— a  very  imperfect  one  it  is  true^  but  it  may  be 
considered  of  some  importance,  in  as  much  as  the  errors 
which  may  be  discovered  in  it,  will,  by  being  corrected 
by  competent  naturalists,  introduce  us  to  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  these  curious  depurators  of  the  ocean. 

OiUEB  BRACHYURA. 

Genus  CANCER. 
Thorax  convei^nt  behind.     The  second  joint  of  the 
internal  peduncle  of  the  external  pedipalpi  quadrangular^ 
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»>lciied  at  the  apex  internally^  6x  the  reception  of  the 
foilowiog  joint:  all  the  feet  formed  for  walking. 

SPECIES, 

1.  C.  Panope.  Thoraic  with  about  three  serrate  teeth 
each/side,  clypeus  porrect,  truncate,  with  a  deep  fissure^ 
anterior  feet  glabrous^  carpus  with  a  thick  spine,  handft 
large,  subunequal,  fingers  black. 
Cancer  Panope  ?    Rees^s  Cyelc^. 
Inhabits  oyster  beds,  &c.  common. 
Plate  4.  Jig.  3. 

Thorax  laterally,  and  on  the  edge,  granulated;  three 
lateral^  serrate  teeth,  and  a  more  or  less  definite  obtuse 
one,  near  the  posterior  canthus  of  the  eye;  superior  eye* 
lid  with  two  fissures,  and  a  tooth  or  prominent  angle  each 
side^  inferior  lid  ciliate  within  an^  with  a  more  prominent 
tooth  near  the  middle,  middle  as  in  the  upper  lid  occu« 
pied  by  a  sinus;  anterior  feet  minutely  granulated,  hands 
rounded  above  and  beneath,  finger  perceptibly  deflected^ 
and  with  the  thumb  strongly  toothed  within^  and  black* 
brown,  with  impressed  striae;  terminal  joint  erf*  the  ab* 
domen  not  abruptly  straitened,  rounded  at  tip;  the 
interior  anteilnae  are  comose  instead  of  the  larger  termi* 
nal  articulated  seta. 

Length  one  inch  and  one  tenth,  breadth  one  inch  and 
a  half. 

The  young  of  this  species  arc  often  found  on  oys- 
ters, (0.  virginica)  m  our  markets,  secreting  themselves 
about  the  hinge  of  such  as  are  not  perJtcdy  divested  of  the 
mud  in  which  they  had  been  imbedded.  They  differ  a 
litde  in  appearance  in  the  different  stages  of  their  growth; 
when  very  young  the  cleft  in  the  middle  of  the  clypeus 
is  hardly  perceptible,  but  it  gradually  deepens  with  age^ 
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the  anterior  obtase  tooth  also  docs  not  exist  in  the  young, 
but  is  gradually  separated  by  a  sinus  from  the  elevak^ 
external  angle  of  the  eye  as  the  animal  increases  in  size* 

2.  C.  trroratus.  Thorax  with  nine  crenate  teeth  oa 
tach  side;  Clypeus  three-toothed;  hands  with  four  or  five 
elevated  lines  on  the  external  side. 

Cancer  undecemdentatus?  Latr*  Hist.  Crust,  et  Ins. 
Ii^iabits  the  ocean.     Common. 

Plat^  4.  Jig  2. 

Thcxax  whitish,  with  crowded  small  red  granules,  a 
whidsh  dorsal  mark  behind  the  middle  resembling  the  let- 
ter H;  on  each  side,  two  parallel  curved  lines  of  white  dots, 
nine  or  ten  in  each^  sometimes  obsolete  in  the  old  shell; 
a  few  hardly  raised  obtuse  tubercles  on  the  disk;  poste- 
rior marginal  tooth  more  acute,  but  hardly  more  promi- 
nent than  the  others,  with  an  indentation  at  its  base  on  the 
hind  edge  of  the  thorax;  central  tooth  of  the  rostrum  de- 
pressed rather  below  the  line  of  the  two  others;  Orbits 
orbicular,  two  fissures  or  impressed  lines  above  and  two 
beneath,  a  little  raised  into  two  teeth  on  each  side  of  the 
exterior  antennae  and  into  one  tooth  at  the  posterior  can-  « 
thus;  Thighs  ciliate  above,  and  marked  by  an  impressed 
band  near  the  tips^  both  joints  of  the  tibia  ciiiate  beneath, 
tarsi  compressed,  acute  and  deeply  striate. 

Carpus  above  spotted  like  the  thorax^  with  an  advanced 
acute  spine  at  the  inner  anterior  angle*     Hands  moderate, 

*  Mr.  Sayiifiiy  in  his  ingenious  work  on  the  orgpans  of  the  month  of  ^nseetf 
and  Crustacea,  has  shown  that  crabs*  &c.,  have  in  reality  sixteen  feet;  but  that 
KX  of  them  are  palpif«rm  and  applied  to  the  mouth.  1  have,  l.owever^  continue 
cd  to  make  oie  of  the  old  terms,  carpusj  hand,  finger^  thumb,  Scc^  until  tb* 
tcmunokigy  is  settled. 
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eqial^withfotirorfivedevated,  granulated  Itni^ontheoutor 
side^  two  of  which  are  continued  upon  the  finger,  finger 
somewhat  deflexed  and  with  the  tliumb  brown  or  black  at 
tip,  and  furnished  with  regular  crenate  teeth;  terminal  ab- 
dominal segment  triangular,  acute  at  tip. 

Length  one  inch  and  a  half^  breadth  two  inches  and 
three  tenths. 

The  female  differs  from  the  male  in  some  respects  so 
particularly  that  it  would  be  easy  to  mistake  her  for  a  ^]M 
distinct  species;  to  prevent  this  confusion  it  is  proper  in  -^^ 
this  place  to  point  out  the  differences.  The  thmax  of  the  jj" 
female  in  two  specimens  before  me  is  destitute  of  th^  '^'^ 
white  H  mark  and  also  of  the  curved  lines  c^  white  dots; 
but  the  most  striking  dissimilarity  is  in  the  form  of  the 
lateral  teeth  of  the  thorax^  these  are  exactly  of  the  same 
number  as  in  the  other  sex,  but  the  form  is  different,  each 
one  being  divided  at  tip  into  several  smaller  tuberculous 
teeth;  the  abdomen  is  but  little  dilated,  it  is  also  hairy;  the 
fingers  are  rather  shorter  and  more  of  a  deep  black  Aan 
are  those  of  the  male.  Whether  or  not  it  would  be  correct 
to  refer  this  species  to  C.  undecemdentatUs  of  Fab,  and 
Latr.  is  not  to  be  positively  determined  from  the  very 
concise  description  of  that  crab  given  by  the  latter  authcnr, 
but  certain  it  is,  it  approaches  nearer  to  it  than  any  other 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  but  differs  from  it,  as  far  ag 
I  can  judge  from  the  description,  in  not  having  the  ^*  tho- 
rax  rather  dilated  behind,"  neither  are  the  ^^  handclaws 
somewliat  hairy.'' 

The  exuvia  of  this  species  is  often  found  on  the  sea 
beach  cast  up  by  the  waves.  1  have  not  seen  the  crabs  in 
bays  or  inlets,  they  appear  to  delight  in  deep  water,  and 
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are  eaten  by  the  Blackfish,  and  Sea-basse,  being  often 
found  entire  in  their  stomachs. 

3.  C  grantUaius.  Thorax  granulate,  with  five  lateral 
teeth,  dypeus  with  three  very  obtuse  ones. 

Inhabits  bays  and  inlets  near  the  sea. 

Body  and  feet  spotted  with  brown  and  covered  with' 
minute,  crowded  granules,  those  of  the  thorax  more 
conspicuous,  distant  and  tuberculiform;  spots  of  the  feet 
and  abdomen  impressed  and  placed  in  more  or  less  obvi- 
ous lines.  Thorax  a  litde  uneven,  edge  all  round  and 
teeth  granulated;  teeth  rather  large,  serrate,  hind  one  a  lit- 
tie  smaller,  anterior  ones  forming  the  canthus  of  the  eye. 
Orbit  subovate,  a  fissure  above,  an  obtuse  tooth  beneath 
the  anterior  canthus,  and  a  fissure  beneath  the  Jiind  one; 
Clypeus  somewhat  advanced,  with  three  obtuse,  sub- 
equal  teeth,  middle  one  smaller;  Sides  of  the  thorax  be- 
neath, furnished  with  silky  hair;  Anterior  pair  of  f<^et 
with  the  second  and  third  joint  ciliate  before,  the  latter 
concave  kbove,  not  longer  than  the  edge  of  the  thorax, 
with  a  very  obtuse  tooth  at  tip  and  impressed  transverse 
lin^  Carpus  acutely  spin^  within,  no  spine  on  the  oppo- 
site edge;  Hand  convex  on  the  back,  an  elevated  line 
above  on  the  inner  side,  fingers  striate  with  impressed 
lines,  about  four  on  the  thumb,  not  falcate  at  tip. 

Length  about  one  inch  and  a  half,  greatest  breadth  at 
the  hind  teeth  near  two  inches. 

'X*he  specimen  described  was  a  female,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Titian  Peale.  In  the  form  of  the  body, 
number  of  the  lateral  teeth,  &c.,  it  has  a  great  resem- 
blance to  Fortunua  pictus.  I  have  to  regret  the  loss  of 
this  individul  before  a  drawing  was  made  of  it. 

Neither  of  the  three  species  of  Cancer  which  we  have 
here  described  are  sought  after  as  food* 
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Genus  PORTUNUS. 

Terminal  joint  of  the  hind  feet  formed  for  swimming. 
Peduncles  of  the  eyes  rJiort,  not  reaching  the  anterior 
angles  of  the  shell.  Thorax  transverse  with  five  (rardy 
six)  teeth  on  each  side. 

SPECIES. 

I.  P.  pictus.  Thorax  with  five  prominent,  acute 
teeth,  each  side;  Clypeus  one  toothed;  Carpus  two- spin- 
cd  and  one  on  the  anterior  angle  of  the  hand  above;  ter- 
minal joint  of  the  hind  feet  rounded  at  tip. 

Inhabits  sandy  shores  of  the  sea.    Common. 

Plated. Jig.  A. 

Thorax  with  minute  granuiss,  white,  with  very  nu- 
merous red  points;  four  lateral,  equal,  acute,  spiniform 
teeth,  and  a  similar  equidistant  one  at  the  hind  an^^le  of 
the  orbit  of  the  eye;  Orbit  oval,  with  a  strong,  advanced 
tooth  on  the  mferior  edge,  and  a  perceptible  fissure  or 
impressed  line  above;  second  joint  of  the  peduncle  of  the 
external  pedipalpi  deeply  emarginate  at  the  inner  tip;  tooth 
of  the  clypeus  longer  than  those  of  the  interior  canthus  of 
of  the  eyes,  which  are  also  prominent;  Thighs  silvered 
above  near  the  tips,  second  joint  of  the  tibia  with  an 
impressed  line  each  side,  tarsi  compressed,  with  two 
impressed  lines  behind,  and  one  before,  posterior  ones 
oval,  rounded  at  tip;  Carpus  silvery  above'  and  spot- 
ted with  red,  two-spined,  the  inner  spine  larger  and 
very  acute,  external  one  flattened  above;  Hands  equal, 
almost  linear,  above  silvery,  spotted  with  red,  outer  edge 
prominent,  and  with  the  inner  one  granulate,  an  acute 
spine  at  the  inner  anterior  angle,  thumb  silvered  above, 
edges  prominent,  and  with  the  finger  somewhat  linear,, 
hooked  at  tip,  and  furnished  with  irregular  teeth;  penul- 
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timte  ymtt  of  tht  abd<mien  deeply  emarginate  at  tip^  £or 
tbe  reception  of  the  tenninal,  pentagonal,  small  one. 

Length  one  inch  and  a  fifths  breadth  one  inch  andtwo 
fifths. 

The  exuvia  of  this  beautiful  species  is  extremely  com- 
mon cm  the  sea  beach.  It  is  known  to  the  inhabitants  by 
die  name  of  Sand  Crab^  and  is  not  used  for  food.  It 
seems  to  be  closely  allied  to  P.  depurator  and  lividus  of 
the  European  seas.  The  clypeus^  strictly  speaking,  is* 
not  three-toothed,  those  which  appear  to  be  lateral  teeth 
are  in  reality  the  anterior  angles  of  the  orbits  of  the  eyes, 
elevated.  Thb  species  does  not  perfectly  agree  in  all  its 
characters  with  the  genus  Portunus  as  defined  by  Doctor 
Leach;  this  very  acute  naturalist  says,  that  in  this  g^ius 
there  are  two  fissures  in  the  hind  margin  of  the  orbits 
of  the  eye,  whereas  in  the  species  here  described  there  is 
but  one;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  situation  we  have 
here  assigned  to  it  is  perfectly  correct;  the  fissures  may 
perhaps  serve  as  good  characters  by  which  to  separate  the 
genus  into  smaller  divisions. 

(To  !>•  coDtiBuod.) 


We  are  indebted  to  the  friendship  of  Mn  C.  A.  Le- 
Sueur  for  the  plate  of  the  Cecidomyia  destructor  (Hessian- 
fly)  with  its  parasite,  which  accompanies  the  present  num- 
ber. 

I  forgot  to  mention  in  its  proper  place  that  the  parasitic 
insect,  Ceraphon  destructor^  which  is  so  commonly  mis* 
taken  for  the  Cecidomyia,  after  the  business  •f  propaga- 
tion is  perf<»rmed,  throws  off  its  wings  as  a  useless  incum- 
brance in  thb  respect  resembling  some  species  of  the  ge- 
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nera  Formica,  Termes^  Sec,  to  \iiuctL  also  it  bears  some  re^ 
Semblance  in  point  of  form  and  appearance;  this  has  led 
many  to  sup|K)se  that  the  Hessian-fly  is  in  reality  no  other 
than  a  species  of  pissmire  in  the  apterous  state.     T.  Say. 

Explanation  of  the  Plate. 

Plate  3.  Fig.  1.  Cecidomyia  destructor  at  rest,  natural 
size. 

Fig.  2.  Do.  with  the  wings  extended^  natural  size. 

Fig.  1.  b.  Do.  Female  magnified. 

Fig.  2.  a.  Do.  Male  do. 

Fig.  3.  Antennae,  a.  Antenna  of  the  male.  b.  Antenna  of 
the  female.  Both  magnified. 

Fig.  5.  A  plant  of  wheat  with  the  culms  cut  oflf  near 
the  root;  die  vaginas  of  the  leaves  of  two  of  them  arc 
stripped  down  to  show  the  situation  of  the  pupa  and  larvas 
just  above  the  root.  a.  a.  Larvae  and  Pupa,  the  three  cen* 
Iral  stalks  sire  represented  as  punctured  by  the  Ceraphron 
to  deposit  her  eggs  in  the  larva  within. 

Fig.  6.  A  section  of  the  culm  with  two  of  these  in- 
sects in  the  pupa,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  flax-seed  state^ 
magnified. 

Fig.  7.  The  Ceraphron  destructor  at  rest,  natural 
size. 

Fig.  8.  The  same  flying. 

Fig.  9.  Male  do.  magnified. 

Fig.  10.  Female  do.  do. 

Fig.  11.  Antennae,  a.  that  of  the  male,  b.  that  of  the  fe- 
male,  both  nuignified. 

PRlJ^TEn  FOR  THE  SOCIETY  BT  D.  HE^RTT, 

And  sold  by  THOMNS  DOBSON    VND  SON,  No.  41  South  Second^treet, 

and  CALEB  BICUAiiUS0X»  No.  1  North  FV^urth-Street. 
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\ 


Genus  LUPA.    Leach. 

Terminal  joints  of  the  posterior  feet  formed  for  swim* 
ming.  Anterior  feet  equals  arms  spinous  before;  Pedun-^ 
des  of  the  eyes  shorty  thick;  Orbit  above  with  two  fis« 
aures,  beneath  at  the  outer  angle  with  one.  Fourth  seg« 
ment  of  the  abdomen  of  the  male  elongated,  narrower  than 
the  preceding.  Thorax  transverse^  mne  toothed  on  eacb 
9ide>  the  posterior  tooth  largest. 

8PECIES. 

1«  L.  hastata.  Thorax  equal,  witl^  distant  gra- 
imlse;  clypeus  three-toot):ied;  arms  three^spined;.  carpu9 
unarmed. 

Inhabits  bays;  S(C|    Very  numerous^ 
Tol.  I.  jb: 
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Granules  of  the  thorax  scattered  unequally,  obsolete 
behind,  arranged  in  four  lines,  two  dorsal,  and  one  on  each 
side  at  the  elongated  tooth;  Clypeus  with  two  equal  teeth, 
and  a  smaller,  but  equally  prominent  conic  one  connected 
with  the  labrum,  between  the  interior  antennae;  anterior 
feet  with  the  third  joint  three-spined  before  and  one  spined 
at  the  outer  tip;  carpus  with  two  elevated  lines,  the  outer 
one  sometimes  extended  into  an  obtuse  spine;  liands  some* 
what  linear,  with  five  or  six  raised,  granulate  lines,  and  a 
strong  spine  at  base,  fingers  linear,  a  little  hooked  at  tip, 
with  impressed  lines,  and  furnished  with  somewhat  regu* 
lar  teeth,  about  four  in  each,  teet]i  rounded,  compressed, 
each  with  a  supplemental  smaller  one  at  the  base  e^ph 
side;  fourth  joiiit  of  the  three  following  pairs  of  feet,  with 
two  short  spines  at  the  tip  above. 

The  edible  crab  is  known  to  every  one  by  the  name  of 
^*  Crab."  It  is  brought  to  our  markets  in  great  quanti- 
ties, from  all  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  sea  coast,  and  is  a 
very  acceptable  food.  Feeds  on  dead  animal  matter  in  its 
various  stages  of  putrescence,  and  is  one  of  the  many  de- 
purators  of  the  ocean.  In  addition  to  the  particulars  already 
stated  by  naturalists  of  its  manners,  I  will  observe  that  it 
often  buries  itself  in  the  sand  so  that  no  part  is  visi- 
ble but  the  eyes  and  interior  antennae,  these  last  are  then 
in  continual  motion,  the  bifid  terminal  joint  acting  as 
forceps  to  seize  and  convey  to  its  mouth  the  small  molus- 
cous  animals  for  food.  They  are  so  numerous  that  the 
seln  fishermen  often  reject  them.  The  shell  is  cast  annu- 
ally, generally  in  the  spring,  and  they  are  then  kno^vn  by 
thenameofsoft.shellcrab,are  very  delicate,  and  in  particu* 
lar  request  for  the  table:  in  this  state  the  crab  is  mcapable 
0f  any  defence  against  its  enemies;  the  male  usually  re- 
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tires  to  a  secluded  situation  for  security,  but  the  adult  fe- 
male is  protected  by  a  male^  whose  shell  is  hard»  they  are 
Aen  called  double  crabs.  It  is  sometimes  infested  by  a 
small  worm  resembling  an  Ascaris^  in  considerable  num- 
bers; these  have  occurred  to  the  number  of  two  between 
each  of  the  lamellae  of  the  bronchia.  I  have  seen  •them 
confined  to  the  branchia  of  the  left  side  only,  those  of  the 
opposite  side  were  perfectly  free  in  one  instance.  Wonn 
short,  filiform,  a  little  attenuated  and  flattened  before,  pale 
yellowish,  extremities  rounded,  body  silvery  above  and 
^tted  with  red. 

Genus  PINNOTHERES. 

Exterior  antennas  short,  the  three  basal  joints  longer, 
terminal  one  setaceous,  arising  from  under  the  interior 
canthus  of  the  eye;  peduncles  of  the  eyes  v«y  short,  dilated, 
qrf)cricaL  Interior  antennae  larger,  arising  from  a  hemis*- 
pherical  base,  and  placed  beneath  the  clypeus.  External 
pedi-palpi  with  the  outer  division  concealed,  internal  divi- 
sion  with  the  pedun^cle  of  one  subincurvcd  joint,  rounde4 
at  tip  and  incumbent  on  the  mentum,  terminal  joint  bifid, 
intermediate  one  subcylindrical,  attached  behind  the  ex^ 
ternal  tip  of  the  peduncle.     Feet  formed  for  walking. 

SPflClES. 

1.  P.  Ostreum.  Thorax  rounded  before  and  on  each 
side,  somewhat  truncate  behind,  clypeus  a  little  advanced, 
entire;  hand  gibbous  above  near  the  bas#  of  the  thumb. 

Inhabits  the  common  oyster  (0.  Firginica.) 
.    Piatt  4.  Jig.  5. 

Thorax  with  minute  distalit  h^rs;  punctured;  punq- 
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I 

tures  minute,  distant,  an  impressed,  abbreviate,  trs^syerse 
Une  near  the  middle;  Clypeus  sometimes  perceptibly 
cmarginate  at  tip;  Sides  of  the  thorax  rounded,  without 
a  margin  or  edge;  Orbits  rounded,  eyes  composed  of 
ininute,  red,  approximate,  punctures;  hands  clothed  with 
short  ^hite  hairs,  abruptly  gibbous  above  the  origin  of  the 
thumb;  fingers  hairy,  rectilinear,  shorter  than  the  hand^ 
toothed  at  the  base  within,  and  terminated  by  an  abrupt, 
short,  acute  hook;  penultimate  joint  of  die  first  pair  of 
f&et  a  litde  dilated.     Abdomen  as  large  as  the  thorax. 

Length  seven  twentieths  of  an  inch,  bres^dth  two  fifths 
of  an  inch. 

A  very  common  inmate  of  the  oyster  of  our  markets> 
and  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  that  variety  called 
JfYesh  Oyster.  Though  small,  it  b  excellent  food,  and 
those  who  eat  oysters  seldom  reject  it  Where  the  firesk 
oyster  is  opened  in  considerable  numbers,  the  crabs  are 
often  collected  and  served  apart,  for  the  palates  of  the 
luxurious.  It  b  a  curious  fact,  that  although  the  female 
of  this  species  is  so  very  often  found  occupying  the  Oys- 
ter,  the  male  is  absolutely  unknown.  This  is  supposed, 
by  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  natural  history,  to  be 
the  young  of  the  common  Crab  (Lupa  hastata.) 

2.  P.  depresmtn.  Thorax  flat,  rounded,  somewhat 
truncate  behind,  edged  on  each  side  by  a  raised  line;  cly* 
peys  advanced,  truncate;  penultimate  joint  of  the  feet  dila* 
ted;  eyer.  conspicuous.        ^ 

Inhabits  the  tonimon  Oyster? 

Thorax  flat,  polished,  with  a  marginal  raised  line  of 
very  short  dense  hair,  which  is  broader  behind,  straitened 
^ver  the  eyes  and  almost  extinct  on  the  clypeus;  eyes  pro* 
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poitionablj  larger  and  more  prominent  tbun  m  the  pre- 
ceding species;  Carpus  with  a  line  a  little  elevated  on  the 
upper  side  widiin;  hands  suboval^  an  elevated,  obtuse  line 
OD  the  exterior  upper  side;  fingers  short;  penultimate  joint 
of  all  me  ieet  dilated,  compressed,  with  minute  crenae  on 
the  inner  edge;  tarsi  incurved  at  tip,  very  acute;  Abdo- 
men gradually  attenuated,  joints  transverse,  terminal  one 
much  smaller  than  the  preceding,  rounded. 

Length  not  quite  one  tenth  of  an  inch^  breadth  a  little 
mcM^  than  one  tenth* 

This  description  is  taken  from  a  male  specimen  in  my 
csdiinet,  procured  at  Egg  Harbour  several  years  ago^ 
having  taken  no  note  at  the  time  I  cannot  state  decidedly 
m  what  shell  it  was  fomid.  It  is  possible  it  may  prove  ta 
be  the  male  of  the  preceding  species.  ^ 

Genus  OCYPODE.    Latr. 

Peduncles  of  the  eyes  elongated,  inserted  into  a  cen- 
tral and  anterior  projection  of  the  thorax,  and  extending 
in  a  groove  along  t^e  front  to  the  lateral  angle;  Shell 
ibomboidal  or  cordate;  feet  fcHined  for  walking. 

SPECIES. 

1.  0.  arenarius.  Thorax  transverse,  quadrate,  finely 
granulated,  edges  minutely  crenate.  Anterior  margin 
^uate;  hands  compressed,  serrate;  feet  very  hairy. 

Cancer  arenarius.    Catesby^  vol.  2.  tab.  35. 

Ocypode  albicans?  Latr.  Hbt.  des  Crust  et  Ins.  from 
Bosc. 

m 

Inhabits  sandy  beaches  of  the  sei^  in  holes  of  consi^ 
lerable  depth. 
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Thorax  entirely  covered  with  granula,  edge  wth 
small  crenate  teeth,  which  arc  obsolete  on  the  base  and 
near  the  clypeus;  about  one  sixth  part  of  the  front  elonga- 
ted, rounded  at  tip,  inflected  and  adpressed  to  the  face, 
remaining  portion  of  the  front  sinuated,  anterior  angles 
sallient,  acute,  lower  eye-brow  with  larger  crenate  teeth, 
and  on  the  cheeks  each  side  of  the  mouth  the  granulae 
resemble  short  obtuse  spines,  a  curved  line  arises  from  a 
fissure  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  eye-lid  and  terminates 
at  the  inferior  inner  angle;  feet  compressed,  very  hairy,  sur- 
face smooth,  sometimes  granulate  in  the  females;  thighs 
margined  above,  the  posterior  ones  with  a  marginal  line 
beneath  also,  last  joint  with  an  impressed  longitudinal  lino 
each  side,  tarsi-  acute,  striate  with  elevated  lines;  Ante- 
rior feet  beneath  glabrous,  on  each  side  dentate,  above 
somewhat  rugose;  wrist  scabrous,  with  a  spine  on  the  in- 
ner angle;  hands  suboval,  compressed,  scabrous,  above 
dentate,  and  on  the  edge  beneath  serrate,  fingers  nearly  as 
long  as  the  hand,  with  elevated  lines;  last  segment  of  th« 
abdomen  and  tail  in  the  male  longer  than  broad. 
Breadth  of  thorax  one  inch  and  two-fifths* 
This  species  excavates  holes  for  its  dwelling  of  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  feet  in  the  sand  of  the  sea  beach,  just 
above  the  influence  of  the  surf,  whence  it  makes  occasional 
sorties,  principally  at  night,  in  pursuit  of  food;  runs  with 
considerable  swiftness  when  surprised  or  dug  out  of  its 
hole,  holding  up  its  arms  in  a  menacing  attitude, 

Thelatter  end  of  October  or  early  in  November,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  weather,  they  leave  their  resi- 
dence near  the  water,  and  retire  a  distance  from  it,  \vherc 
they  may  hybernate  in  security;  having  found  a  suitable 
situation;  they  form  a  hole  of  similar  appearance  to  that 
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)vhi<^  they  have  just  left,  and  having  closed  up  the  en- 
trance, so  that  it  is  undistinguishable  from  the  general  sur- 
fece,  they  retire  to  the  bottom  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  state 
of  inactivity. 

This  species  is  figured  by  Catesby  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  Jeave  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity  with  the  individual  ' 
here  described.  «  In  the  West  Indies,  whence  his  speci- 
men was  obtained,  this  Ocypode  arrives  at  a  size  rather 
more  considerable  than  in  this  country,  but  in  no  other 
respect,  that  I  know  of,  does  it  differ.  The  species  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  Latreille  from  Mr.  Bosc's  work,  under  the 
pame  of  albicans j  seems  to  agree  in  some  measure  with 
this,  but  as  he  does  not  refer  to  Catesby 's  figure,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  it  is  the  same;  this  uncertainty  has  in- 
duced me  to  insert  the  description  in  tliis  place,  notwith- 
standujgthe  certainty  of  its  having  been  noticed  before. 

2.  O.  pugilator.  Thorax  transverse  quadrate,  gla- 
brous, a  little  straitened  behind;  one  of  the  hands  in  the 
taale  very  small,  the  other  very  large. 

Ocypode  pugilator?  Latreille,  rfist.  Crust,  et  Ins. 

Inhabits  bay  shores  and  salt  marshes. 

Thorax,  when  closely  examined,  covered  with  minute 
granulae;  about  one  third  of  the  front  elongated,  deflected  ^ 
and  rounded  at  tip,  remaining  anterior  margin  rectilinear, 
the  angles  not  sallient  but  acute,  and  without  sinus  behind 
on  the  lateral  edge;  lower  eye-lids  regularly  dentate; 
cheeks  scabrous;  feet  almost  naked  (there  are  however  a  <> 

few  scattering  hairs,)  somewhat  scabrous  or  rugose;  one  of 
Ae  hands  remarkably  large,  longer  than  the  feet,  a  little 
granulate,  equal  above  and  beneath,  fingers  nearly  straight, 
with  very  small  tuberculate  teeth,   thumb  distant  froqi 
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ihe  finger^  forming  an  oval  interval,  curved  near  Che  tip,  stf 
as  to  extend  over  the  tip  of  die  finger,  and  like  it  furnish* 
ed  with  very  small  and  numerous  teedi,  both  smoodi  and 
polished  on  the  inner  side;  the  other  hand  very  small  with 
dearly  equal  fingers;  abdominal  segments  broader  thaa 
long;'  hands  of  the  female  small,  equal,  a  litde  bearded  oa 
the  inner  side  of  the  tip;  the  fingers  of  the  smaller  hand  of 
the  male  are  also  bearded  at  tip. 

This  is  the  animal  so  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  sea  coast  under  the  name  of  "  Fiddler,''  an  appellation 
almost  universal,  and  probably  derived  fix>m  a  supposed 
similitude  between  the  large  hand  of  the  male  and  the  fid- 
dle or  violin.     I  have  never  heard  them  utter  any  cry.  ^ 

The  pugilator  digs  a  hole  in  the  earth,  where  the  sand 
is  not  too  abundant,  choosing  usually  a  situation  on  the 
margin  of  a  bay,  or  other  salt  water,  in  which  the  earth 
possesses  some  tenacity,  that  the  walls  of  its  cell  may  be 
^he  more  permanent,  and  not  liable  to  cave  in  upon  him* 
In  such  situations  the  Fiddlers  are  extremely  numerous* 
During  the  day  they  seldom  venture  far  from  their  dwd* 
Kng,  but  upon  the  slightest  appearance  of  danger  whde 
troops  of  them  dil^appear  immediately,  taking  refuge  in 
their  holes,  sometimes  when  the  danger  is  imminent  an  in- 
dividual will  seek  security  in  a  dwelling  not  his  own;  in 
this  case  the  occupant  patientiy  submits  to  the  intru« 
Bion. 

The  large  claw  is  sometimes  on  the  left  side  and  some^ 
times  on  the  right,  indifferentiy. 

The  species  vocans  of  Linnaeus  seems  to  have  inclu- 
ded several  perfectly  distinct  animals,  and  great  is  the  con- 
fusion in  the  synonyma  of  different  auth(»*s  in  relation  to 
it.     Mr.    Lktreille  has  been  able  to  distinguish   three 
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&lii^  apecies,  referred  by  authors  to  this  one^  tbdse 
be  has  aCccM'dingly  separated  under  die  names  vocam^ 
maracoani  and  pugilator^  the  last  of  which,  judging 
Irom  the  very  short  description  of  that  author,  appears 
to  be  the  same  with  the  one  here  described,  although  he 
gives,  as  its  habitat,  the  American  ocean.  In  manuscript 
I  bad  named  it  Citharoedicus,  but  averse  from  an  unneces- 
9srf  muhipiication  of  names,  I  have  sidopted  the  above, 
notwithstanding  the  objection  stated.  It  belongs  to  the 
Ge&us  Uca  of  Dr.  Leach. 

3.  O.  reticulatus.  Thorax  quadrate,  a  litde  transverse, 
9rith  oblique^  hardly  elevated  rugs  on  each  side  behind; 
hands  rather  large,  equal,  ovate,  punctured,  fingers  smooth; 
dbia  of  the  four  hind  feet,  thickly  clothed  with  fine  incum* 
bent  hau*;  body  laterally  reticulated* 

Inhabits  muddy  salt  marshes. 

Plate  a: Jig.  6. 

Thorax  with  numerous,  minute,  irregular  punctures, 
an  impressed  pyriform  line  on  the  middle,  which  is  narrow- 
tdand  more  deeply  impressed  on  the  clypeus,  behind  this 
Ib  a  transversely  oval  one,  from  which  proceeds  two  lines  to 
Ihe  base  of  the  thorax,  a  line  arises  from  the  Interior  c«-bits 
rf  the  eye  and  curves  to  the  pyriform  one;  xlypeus  trun- 
etted,  with  an  abbreviated,  longitudinal  line  each  side;  a 
feteral  obtuse  sinus  more  or  less  distinct  near  die  anterior 
11^^  of  the  thorax  each  ^de,  anterior  angles  acute;  tip 
if  the  cljrpeus  and  labrum  granulated,  the  granules  <rf 
.  ^  latter  much  larger;  cheeks  and  sidfes  of  the  body, 
iriA  numerous,  parallel,  longitudinal  Imes  of  granules, 
,.|^ules  in  pairs  and  surmounted  at  regular  distances  by 
j^PSpendicular,  equal  hairs,  which  are  inflected  and  hori« 
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zontal  before  their  tips,  with  the  most  perfect  regularity^ 
giving  to  the  whole  surface  a  reticulated  appearance;  be-- 
neath  the  lateral  edge  of  the  thorax  are  about  six  short, 
ciliate  curves,  disposed  in  a  longitudinal  series;  no  elevated 
lateral  line;  feet  rather  short;  thighs  mucronate  above  near 
the  tip,  with  minute  acukae  behind,  which  are  wanting  on 
the  posterior  ones;  tibia  clothed  with  fine,  dense,  incumbent 
hairs;  tarsi  short,  acute,  striate  with  six  ciliated  lines;  ante- 
.rior  feet  rather  large,  thick,  scabrous  with  minute  abbre- 
Tiated,  moniliform  lines;  carpus  unarmed,  hands  rounded 
beneath,  with  a  moniliform  edge  above,  which  becomes  al- 
most seirate  on  the  thumb;  second  peduncnlar  joint  of  the 
external  pedipalpi,  with  a  strong,  elevated  line  on  the  in- 
ner margin. 

Inhabits  the  banks  of  creeks,  &c.  in  salt  marshes, 
where  it  digs  a  hole  for  a  habitation  in  the  maimer  of  the 
Fiddler,  with  which  it  associates  by  dwelling  in  the  same 
vicinity. 

The  small  reticulate  divisions  of  the  sides  of  the 
body,  are  either  perfectly  square,  rhomboidal,  or  hexago- 
nal, aCQording  to  the  direction  in  which  they  are  viewed, 
they  may  also  resemble  right  lines  by  a  perpendicular  view, 
which  shall  bring  the  inflected  pOTtion  of  the  seta  parallel 
over  the  granulated  line. 

Fearful  of  multiplying  genera  without  full  and  sufficient 
grounds,  I  have  retained  the  genus  Ocypode  in  the  compre- 
hensive sense  of  Mr.  Latreille,  in  order  to  place  under  it  the 
present  animal.  Doctor  Leach  has  divided  Ocypode  into 
several  genera,  but  perhaps  the'characters  arenotsufftciently 
noted,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  the  division  must  be 
still  further  extended.  With  this  view  all  the  characters 
possible  ought  to  be  given,  in  order  to  enable  naturalists  to 
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decide  without  loss  of  time;     A  very  good  character  may 
be  drawn  from  the  lateral  line;  this  line,  which  does  not  ex- 
ist in  the  present  species,  arfses  from  near  the  middle  of  the 
edge  of  the  thorax,  pasties  obliquely  across  the  side  of  the. 
body,  and  terminates  at  the  penultimate  hip  joints;  in  the 
two  preceding  species,  this  part  is  as  prominent  as  the 
edge  of  the  thorax.     A  second  good  character  may  be 
derived  from  the  form  and  proportion  of  the  second  pe- 
duncular joint  of  the  external  pedipalpi,  in  th^  two  |M:ie^ 
ceding  species,  and  their  congeners,  this  part  is  formed, 
as  it  were,  by  a  prolongation  of  the  lines  of  the  basal  joint, 
of  which  it  b  not  more  than  half  of  the  size;  but  in  the 
present  species  the  form  is  altogether  different,  and  ap- 
proaches to  that  of  the  same  part  in  Grapsus,  and  perhaps 
Gecarcinus  of  Leach;  it  is  nearly  oval,  a  little  emarginate 
at  tip  for  the  insertion  of  the  palpi,  and  ipclined  inwards, 
so  as  to  form  an  angle  with  the  preceding  joint,  thereby 
leaving  a  considerable  interval  in  the  middle  of  the  mouth, 
in  size  also  it  is  nearly  equal.     The  very  dense  brush  of 
hair,  which  is  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  third  and  fourth 
pairs  of  hips,  may  furnish  another  character.  It  is  not  con- 
spicuous in  the  species  under  consideration.   In  this  spe- 
cies also  the  tibia  dnd  tarsi  are  not  spinose  as  in  Grapsus 
and  Gecarcinus,  neither  are  the  tarsi  dilated  so  as  almost 
to  resemble  a  third  joint  of  the  tibia  as  in  the  former.  The 
reticulatus  in  the  rigid  arrangement  of  Dr.  Leach  cannot 
be  referred  to  the  Ocypodes  of  which  the  type  is  O.  cera* 
taphthalma;  neither  will  it  agree  with  Uca,  of  which  the  an. 
tenor  feet  are  very  unequal,  nor  with.  Goneplax,  in  which 
they  are  very  much  elongated. 

By  its  cubical  body  and  general  habit,  it  certainly  ap- 
proaches the  Ocypodes,  &c.  but  by  its  oral  and  other  arti* 
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ficial  characters  it  seems  to  claim  proximity  to  the  genus 
Grapsusy  notwithstanding  its  diverse  mode  of  life. 

These  considerations  and  comparisons  have  induced 
nte  to  indicate  die  characters  pardally,  of  a  new  genus  for 
this  animal,  under  ttie  name  of  Sesarma  (from  r«/^«.  the 
act  of  gaping,)  this  genus  of  course  can  be  adopted  or  re- 
jected, by  those  who  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  a 
more  numerous  list  of  species  of  its  neighbouring  genen^ 
than  I  can  obtain  access  to. 

GenM  SESARMA. 

Antennas  short,  inserted  in  a  right  line  between  the  eyesy 
tnder  the  clypeus;  seta  of  the  interior  ones  shorter  than  the 
preceding  joint;  second  joint  of  the  peduncle  of  the  exter- 
nal pedipalpi,  oval,  as  large  as  the  first,  and  forming  an  angle 
with  it  on  the  inner  edge;  palpi  attached  to  the  outer  tip, 
first  joint  compressed,  rather  longest,  second  and  third  near- 
ly equal,  not  reaching  the  base  of  the  second  joint  of  the  pc* 
duncle;  body  somewhat  cubical;  arms  equal;  no  oblique  la- 
teral line,  or  prominent  dense  hair  between  the  third  and 
fourth  hips;  tarsi  simple,  conic,  acute. 

Genus  LIBINIA.    Leach. 

Ma  J  A.    Fabr.  and  Lair. 

Thorax  rounded,  spinose,  with  dense  hair;  rostrum 
ditire;  eyes  hardly  thicker  than  their  peduncles-  orbit  with 
a  fissure  above  and  one  beneath  exterior  antenna  as  long 
as  the  rostrum,  the  first  joint  longer  than  the  second,  the 
third  slender:  external  double  pedipalpi  with  the  second 
joint  of  their  internal  peduncle,  abruptly  anddeeply  emar- 
glnate,  for  the  insertion  of  the  palpi,  and  with  its  interior 
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Ale,  near  the  baaci  emai^mate  for  the  reception  of  the  pro* 
longatiofi  of  the  first  joint:  anterior  feet  not  much  thicker 
than  the  others,  which  are  similar  to  each  other,  and  hot 
vcrjr  long, 

SPECItlS. 

\.  Zf  canaliculata.  Thorax  densely  hairy,  with. about 
aeven  lateral  spines,  and  a  few  usually  shorter  ones  on  the 
back;  Rostrum  emarginate  at  tip,  canaliculate  between  th& 
eyes;  anterior  feet  unarmed,  granulated,  hands  elongated; 
fillers  white  at  tip. 

Inhabits  bays  and  inlets  of  the  coast 

Plate  A.  fig.  1. 

Rostrum  beneath  glabrous  and  white,  a  deep  notch 
at  tip;  Orbits  orbicular,  with  a  spine  before,  and  three 
nnaller  ones  beneath,  a  fissure  above  near  the  poster 
rior  canthus,  and  one  opposite  beneath;  Labrum  deeply 
impressed  in  the  middle;  anterior  angles  of  tl^  mouth 
IMt>minent,  forming  an  irregular  tubercle,  behind  this  ti^ 
bercle^  and  the  posterior  spine  beneath  the  eyes,  is  a  pro- 
found  puncture  like  an  aperture,  firom  which  arises  a  deep 
groove,  that  curves  before  the  anterior  lateral  ^ines  and 
joins  an  impressed,  abbreviated,  transverse  line  which  is  on 
the  middle  of  the  thorax,  the  above  line  is  ccxifluent  before 
its  termination  in  the  transverse  line  with  a  less  deeply  im- 
prtssed  one  which  meets  the  fissure,  then  curves  over  the 
orbit  of  the  eye,  and  terminates  at  the  base  of  the  rostrun^; 
two  of  the  anterior  lateral  spines  of  the  thorax  are  placed 
lower  than  the  others,  appearing  to  be  interrupted  con- 
tinuations of  the  mar^n  or  edge  of  the  thorax;  a  series 
<rf  four  or  five  tubercles  placed  longitudinally  bn  the 
back  behmd  the  impressed  line  of  the  middle,  and  two 
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often  obsolete  ones  before  it;  several  other  spines  more 
or  less  conspicuous,  but  of  which  about  four  are  always 
more  prominent,  are  placed  on  the  back  between  the  dor- 
sal  and  lateral  rows.  Feet  long,  covered  with  short  dense 
hair,  second  and  third  pairs  rather  longest;  tarsi  long,  co- 
nic, incurved,  without  strias,  furnished  at  tip  with  a  yel- 
lowish glabrous  hail,  which  is  perceptibly  a  little  eleva- 
ted at  its  origin  above  the  common  surface  of  the  tarsus 
of  which  it  is  a  litrie  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  length, 
grooved  with  a  line  each  side  and  one  beneath  to  a 
level  with  the  general  surface  of  the  tarsus;  anteri<Mr 
feet  granulated,  ^vrists  unarmed,  or  with  an  obsolete 
tubercle  on  the  inner  angle,  hands  subcylindrical,  a  lit-, 
tie  compressed,  linear,  hardly  smaller  near  the  base,  con. 
dyles  of  the  base  prominent;  fingers  about  half  as  long 
as  the  palm,  with  regular  obtuse  teeth,  and  an  impressed 
lateral  line  on  each. 

Length  about  two  inches  and  a  half,  breadth  more 
than  two  inches.  ' 

Known  on  many  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  by  the  name  of  Spider  Craby  Sea  Spider^  &c.  is 
very  commonly  brought  ashore  by  the  nets  of  the  fisher- 
men,  but  is  not  used  as  food.  Walks  with  a  wary,  mea. 
siu'ed  step,  as  if  fearful  of  making  a  noise.  Comes  near 
to  the  description  of  J/,  hircusy  OmeL  but  differs  in  not 
having  the  **  arms  muricated;*'  to  L.  emargimta  of  the 
Zool.  Miscel.  vol.  2.  tab.  108,  it  is  closely  related,  btrt 
the  arnxs  are  much  longer. 
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Genus  LISSA.    Leach. 

Maj  A  of  Fabr.  andLatu 

*  Thorax  tuberose,  with  a  fissile  rostrum:  rostrum  with 
the  lacin;2e  meeting;  eyes  rather  thicker  than  their  pedun- 
de^;  orbit  uiih  one  fissure  below  and  another  behind.  Ex- 
ternal antenna  wirh  the  basal  joint  thicker  and  longer  thaa 
tbe  next.  External  double pedi-pnlpi  with  the  second  joint 
of  their  internal  peduncle,  half  as  large  as  the  first,  and  trun- 
cate; emarginate.  Anterior  feet  hardly  thicker  than  the 
others  (of  the  male,  as  long  as  the  body;  of  the  female, 
shorter  than  the  body;),  which  are  sijnilar  to  each  other  and 
of  moderate  length,  tarsi  simple, 

1.  L.  fssirostra.  Rostrum  depressed,  fissile,  taper, 
ing  to  the  tip;  thorax  verrucoses -terminal  joint  of  the  ab- 
domen transversly  eliptical. 

Inhabits  the  coast  of  Long  Island. 

Thorax  destitute  of  spines,  unequal^  a  little  verriicose, 
gradually  tapering  from  behind  to  the  orbits,  sides  rather 
abruptly  deflected  not  decurvcd,  impressed  above  the  inser- 
tionof  the  anterior  feet,  edge  of  the  thorax  verrucose,  edge 
of  the  shell  uninterrupted;  orbits  of  the  eyes  round  and 
equal  bcJbre, , without  any  spine  or  tooth  in  front,  poste- 
rior canthus  with  a  large,  triangular,  prominent,  depress- 
ed tooth,  distinguished  from  the  orbit  by  a  profound  fis* 
sure  above  and  sinus  beneath:  rostrum  much  depressed^ 
broad  at  base,  diminishing  by  a  line  somewhat  -curved, 
to  an  obtuse  tip,  and  cleft  to  the  base;  body  beneath  im« 
pressed  between  the  anterior  feet;  anterior  feet  slighdy 
verrucose,  carpus  without  any  spine,  hands  equal,  punc* 
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tured,  linear,  not  elongated:  fingers  nearly  as  long^as  the 
hand,  punctured  above,  with  an  impressed  punctured 
line  each  side,  and  white  tip,  may  teeth  within;  terminal 
joint  of  the  abdomen  transversely  eliptical. 

Length  one  inch  and  three  fourths,  breadth  one  inch 
and  one  fifth. 

This  curious,  and,*  as  I  believe,  new  species,  was 
found  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Le  Sueur,  on  the  coast  of  Long 
Island,  and  kindly  communicated  by  him  to  the  author. 
It  is  a  male.  Upon  the  body,  rostrum,  and  feet  are  a  num« 
ber  ol  hooked,  ^hort,  stout,  yellowish  hairs,  arising  from 
]K»res,andcurTing  in  various  directions,  but  generally  back* 
wards;  they  are  not  unlike  in  appearance  to  a  young  vege* 
table  production;  these  arrest  and  entangle  the  loose  por^ 
ticMib  of  fucus,  or  other  marine  plants,  amongst  which  ihese 
animals  are  iound,  so  as  to  conceal  them  from  their  prey, 
that  they  ma/  the  more  readily  surprise  it;  so  completely 
are  they  sometimes  covered  as  to  appear  like  a  moving 
mass  of  various  kinds  of  marine  plants,  no  portion  what- 
ever of  the  animal  being  visible;  this  habit  is  not  peculiar 
to  the  individual  here  described,  but  is  most  probably 
common  to  the  species  of  this  and  the  cognate  geneni,  such 
^  the  genus  Pisa.  Mr.  Le  Sueur  informs  me,  that  he 
ha?  seen  Crustacea  in  New  Holland,  with  the  same  habit; 
the  fucus,  in  some  instances,;Mras  so  much  entangled  with 
the  hooks,  feet,  &c.,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  removed* 

(To  be  continued.) 
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^  Aort  description  offlve  {supposed)  new  species  ofthi 
genus  Muranay  discovered  by  Mr.  Le  Sueur,  tn  tht 
year  1816. — by  C.A.  Le  Sueur.  Bead  August  19> 
1817. 

Genus  MURiENA.    La  Cepede. 

Generic  Characters.  Pectoral,  dorsal,  caudal  anA 
anal  fins;  nostrils  tubular;  eyes  covered  by  the  common 
skin;  body  serpentiform  and  mucous. 

1.  Mua^NA  rostrata.  Snout  elongated,  pointed  and 
strait;  eyes  large,  and  situated  very  near  the  angle  of  thfc 
mouth;  body  tumid  in  the  centre,  and  narrowed  to  a  point 
at  both  extremities)  upper  parts  varied  with  gray  and 
olive,  sometimes  of  a  slate  blue,  lower  parts  White;  dorsal 
and  analjins  reddfeh,  which  colour  deepens  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  tail;  pectoral  fins  small,  acute  and  bluish. 

Length  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches. 
Iidiabks  the  lakes  Cayuga  and  Gf neva^  in  the  state  of 
Kewyork;  is  esteemed  for  the  table. 

2.  M.  Bostoniensis.  Jaws  acute  and  short;  pectoral 
fins  shcHt  and  subovate;  body  snbequal,  above  of  a  dark 
olivaceous  brown,  throat  and  abdomen  grayish,  region  of 
the  anus  yellow  ochre,  towards  the  tail  reddish.  Leng& 
about  twenty-four  inches. 

This  Muraena  is  sometimes  brought  to  market  in  the 
town  of  Boston,  Massachusetts;  it  is  not  much  valued  as 
an  article  of  food.     Its  vulgar  name  is  Snake  Eel. 

3.  M.  serpentina.     Pectoral  fins  very  large  and  subo- 
sttti  head  large,  smut  short;  anterior  part  of  the  body 
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89  GENUS  MURJENA. 

larger  than  the  posterior  part,  die  size  diminishing  gra<» 
dually  to  the  tail;  colour  a  dark  copper  brown^- which  13 
lis;hter  on  the  sides  and  belly;  the  Jins  of  the  colour 
of  the  body,  though  paler;  the  dorsal  Jin  has  its  origin 
nearer  the  pectoral  ones  than  that  of  the  preceding  species. 
Inhabits  the  harbour  of  Newport,  Long  Island.  It  is 
generally  taken  with  a  gig,  whilst  swimming  under  the 
bridges,  and  thoroughfares  of  the  wharves.  It  is  much 
esteemed.  This  species  is  likewise  named  Snake  Eel  by 
common  observers. 

4.  M.  argentea.  Upper  Jaw  shcMrt,  elevated^  at  the 
pointy  above  the  centre  of  th^  eye;  body  short;  ^pectoral 
Jins  very  near  the  head;  spiracles  large,  and  as  long  as  the 
base  of  the  pectoral  fins;  colour  silvery-gray,  with  some- 
times a  dash  of  yellow;  cheeks  yellowish  white;  body^ttf 
much  compressed. 

Inhabits  Boston  Bay.     Its  common  name  is  Silver 
Eel.     It  is  an  edible  fish. 

5.  M.  macrocephala.    Snout  short;  lower  jaw  reflect- 
ed; head  very  large  and  elevated;  eyes  lai^  and  promi- 

*nent;^^c^ora/and  anal  Jins  reddish;  dorsal  and  anal  Jins 
terminated  in  a  point;  colour  above  olivaceous  yellow} 
from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  a  golden  band  extends  be- 
yond  the  pectoral  fin;  the  lower  parts  pure  white. 

The  common  name  of  this  species  is  Bull-head  Eel. 

.  It  inhabits  the  waters  of  Saratoga,  in  the  state  of  New- 
york.  I  have  seen,  in  the  markets  of  Philadelphia^  a 
Muraena  which  very  nearly  resembles  the  above,  so  much 
so  that  I  am  unwilling  to  consider  it  a  distinct  species. 
The  Bull-head  Eel  is  a  good  table  fish. 

Mr.  Noel  of  Paris  has  informed  me  that  a  Germaa 
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liaturalist,  who  had  travelled  in  North  America,  published 
some  years  ago,  in  Europe,  an  account  of  some  of  the 
fishes  of  the  United  States.  This  work  I  have  earnestly 
desired  to  see,  but  my  friends  here  have  not  been  enabled 
to  procure  it  for  me.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
above  described  fishes,  as  well  as  others  which  I  at  pre- 
sent ccmsider  as  nondescripts^  may  have  been  noticed  by 
the  German  naturalist. 


Description  of  two  new  species  of  the  genus  Gadus.    JBy 
Mr.  Le  Sueur.    Read  August  26,  1817. 

In  the  fresh  water  lakes  and  rivers  of  North  America^ 
there  have  been  found  two  species  of  th6  Cod  family, 
which  species  I  have  classed  in  the  third  subgenus  of 
the  table  of  La  Cepede,  the  characters  whereof  are,  **  Two 
dorsal  fins;  one  or  many  beards  at  the  end  of  the  snout.^^ 
The  two  species  in  question  have  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  Gadus  molva  of  Linne,  the  Asellus  longus  of  Wil- 
lughby,  p.  175,  mem.  2,  cap.  2,  tab,  L.  ed.  1686;  and 
likewise  the  G.  DanicuSj  of  which  MuUer  gave  the  first 
description.  This  resemblance  consists  in  the  lengthen* 
ed  form  of  their  body,  and  the  conformation  of  their  fins; 
but  the  following  specific  characters  indicate  an  impor- 
tant difference. 

1.  Gadus  macuhsus*  Jaws  equal,  lower  oiie  with  a 
single  cirrus;  ground  colour  of  the  body  reddish,  marbled 
with  brown,  with  roundbh  white  spots  scattered  through- 
out; head  large^  long  and  depressed;  eyes  oblong,  in  a 
vertical  line  with  the  angle  of  the  mouth;  nostrils  double^ 
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atateribr  one  ekmgated  into  a  tmaS  baif>e^  pectdfttifim, 
l<Mig,  subtriangular,  placed  horizontally;  jugular  fin$ 
pointed,  falciform  and  whitish;  anal^ns  shorter  than  the 
(hrsalj  and  xnaHied  with  pale  spots;  caudal  fin  lar^  and 
rounded;  body  mucous,  covered  with  small  roundish 
scales^  resembling  depressed  tubercles;  lateral  Une  in  the 
middle  of  the  body;  teeth  small^  sharp,  and  dbposed  in 
twelve  or  fifteen  ranges,  resembling  those  of  a  wod-caid; 
the  palate  and  throat  are  equally  furnished  with  teeth. 

Branchiae  7.  P.  18.  D.  10—71.  Jug.  6.  A.  70. 
C*  44  rays. 

The  above  described  species  I  discovered  in  Lake 
Eric,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1816.  It  is  an  esteemed  fish, 
and  is  commonly  known  under  the  names  of  Dog-fish, 
and  Eel-pout^  My  specimen  was  t^vo  feet  four  inches  in 
length. 

2.  G.  compressus.  Head  short,  upper  jaw  longer  than 
the  lower,  whFch  has  •nc  cirrus  or  beard;  the  body  is  short, 
er  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  preceding  species,  the 
back  more  elevated  at  the  base  of  the  dorsal  fins,  and  much 
more  compressed  at  the  tail^  which  tapers  regularly  to  the 
caudal  fin;  colour  of  the  body  aml^er,  marked  with  spots 
of  the  same;  dorsal  smd  analjiiu  equal;  the  first  cforM/^if 
has  seven  or  eight  rays,  the  second  dorsal  fin  ornamented 
with  two  rpws  of  umber  spots;  pectoral  fins  rounded;  raw- 
dal  fin  more  elongated  than  that  of  G.  maculosus;  the 
skin  of  the  fins  is  so  tliiqk  and  mucous,  that  the  rays  can* 
not  be  distinguished;  the  nostrils^  teethj  scales^SLndjugu^ 
lar  fins  resemble  those  parts  of  the  foregoing  species. 
Length  of  specimen  eight  inches. 

This  sprues  was  discovered,  and  politely  commum* 
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csted  to  ntf  by  Br.  Hant,  of  Northainirton,  in  th«  state 
Connecticut.  It  inhabits  the  river  Connecticut;  is  rare, 
and,  in  consequence  of  its  insignificant  appearance,  is  held 
in  noegteemas  an  artide  of  food.  It  bsaidto  affect  so« 
litaryi  situations,  and  to  be  a  suspicious,  wary  fish. 


Description  of  a  new  species  of  the  genus  Cyprinus.    By 
Mr.  Le  Sueur.    Mead  August  19,  1817. 

Cyfuivvs  maociUingua.  Colour  <^  the  &i^Ar  brownish 
oUve,  sides  blue,  with  a  brownish  band;  a  black  spot  at  the 
base  of  the  caudal  fin;  lower  parts  silvery  gray;  the  body 
is  thick;  on  the  back,  near  the  head,  the  scales  are  veiy 
smaD,  they  are  larger  on  the  sides;  the  snout  is  very  short, 
broad  and  convex;  the  mouth  is  not  furnished  with  lips» 
in  the  manner  of  some  others  of  the  genus:  the  upper 
jaw  is  large,  fixed,  and  covers  the  lower  jaw,  which, 
on  a  superficial  view,  appears  to  want  the  o^  tnaxiUare^ 
but  on  a  close  examination  it  wiU  be  found  that  this  bone 
b  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  cartilaginous^  imretractile  tongue, 
which  projects  fi*om  the  mouth  in  a  subarcuate  manner;  on 
each  side  of  this  tongue  there  is  a  muscular  lobe,  which 
a^nitsof  the  fi^ce  expansion  of  the  mouth;  the  true  tongue 
is  not  apparent;  the  he^  is  large,  and,  with  the  opercut/a 
branchiostegaj  is  deprived  of  scales;  the  eyes  are  of  amid- 
dUng  size,  ^i^i/  black,  iris  yellowish  wlute;  the  lateral 
ine  has  its  origin  at  the  upper  part  of  the  gill-cover,  curv^ 
regularly  to  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  descends  thencf , 
in  nearly  a  stra^ht  line,  to  the  tail;  the  dorsal  fin  is  large^ 
^uadraiqpalar,  and  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  body,  oppo- 
site to  the  ventral^  the  roundish  extremiQr  of  wt)iclai  «i- 
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86  LAKE  ERIE  TORTOISE. 

tendii  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  anal  Jin;  die  taills  shorty 
strongs  and  terminated  by  a  forked  fin.  Length  of  speci- 
men nearly  four  inches. 

Mem.  bran.  3— P.  18.— V.  8.— A.  9.— D.  9.— C.  9 
principal  rays. 

This  singular  fish  I  discovered  in  Pipe-Creek,  Mary- 
land, where  it  is  cdXXcALittle  Sucker^  in  June,  1816.  From 
the  description  of  its  mouth  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not 
properly  a  Cyprinm^  and  I  have  reason  to  conjecture  that 
it  will  constitute,  hereafter,  a  separate  genus;  but  until 
the  discovery  of  another  similar  species,  I  shall  ccmtent 
myself  with  its  present  arrangement. 


An  account  of  an  American  species  of  Tortoise j  not  no- 
ticed in  the  systems.  By  C.  A.  Le  Siteur.  Read  Sep- 
tember  23,  1817. 

LAKE  EJIIE  TORTOISE, 

Testuoo  Geographica. 

Plate  V. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1816,  I  discovered  in  a 
marsh,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie,  a  Tortoise,  which 
I  have  reason  to  believe  is  a  nondescript.  This  species, 
which,  at  the  first  view,  appears  to  resemble  the  T.  reti- 
culata of  Bosc,  and  likewise  the  T-  serrata  of  Daudin,  is 
nevertheless  distinct,  as  will  be  evident  from  a  compari- 
son of  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  above  named 
Tortoises,  in  Daudin's  *^  Histoire  NaturcUe  des  Reptiles,'^ 
veithmine. 
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LAKE  ERIE  XORTOWB.  87 

DescriptiQiu  Back  elevated  before,  sloping  to  a  point 
behiiKl,  where  the  shell  is  deeply  emarginatCj  subcarinate; 
shield  suboval,  the  side3  pressed  in;  lower  shell  nearly  as 
long  as  the  upper;  Ara(/ triangular,  snout  obtusb;  mandible^ 
fiharp,  and  without  denticulations;  forefeet  five- clawed, 
land  feet  four-clawed,  all  the  feet  palmate. 

The  vertebral  scutella  are  of  a  hexagonal  form,  the 
posterior  one  wider  than  long;  the  two  centre  lamifutj  oa 
each  side  of  the  disk,  almost  quadrangular;  the  scutella  of 
the  margin  are  sharp,  the  three  anterior  pieces  large,  some- 
what  oblique,  those  in  front  sinuate,  falling  in  on  the  collar 
scutellumy  and  projecting  beyond  the  next — from  the 
fourth  to  the  seventh  they  are  narrow,  and  reflected,  the 
remainder  subquadnpiigular,  oblique,  flat,  sinuate,  and 
emarginate  at  their  commissures;  the  lower  collar  plates 
furnished  with  small  eminences:  shell  below  smooth,  and 
covered  with  a  thin  epidermis,  of  a  bay  colour;  shield 
smooth,  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  mixed  with  ches- 
nut,  and  ornamented  with  pale  sinuous  stripes,  irregularly 
intersecting  each  other,  these  stripes  approximating  on 
the  vertebral  scutella;  the  marginal  pieces  ^rc  bordered 
above  with  black  and  yellow,  below  they  are  marked  with 
semiconcentric  lines  of  yellow,  black  and  red;  the  colour 
of  the  heady  neck^  tail  and  feet  is  dusky,  with  yellow 
markings;  the  broadest  part  of  the  shield  is  at  the  eighth 
marginal  plate;  anal  scutella  largely  emarginate.  Length 
of  the  upper  shell  eight  inches;  width  across  the  pectoral 
plates  five  inches — the  greatest  width  six  inchesj  height  of 
the  aninud  three  inches. 

The  stripes  or  markings  on  the  dbk,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a  geographical  map,  gave  rise  to  the  trivial 
name  wluch  I  have  bestowed  op  this  Tortoise, 
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"  A  more  particulardescription  is  not  diought  necessary, 
ts  the  figure  accompanying  this  article  will  convey  a  betted 
Idea  of  the  animal  than  can  be  given  by  any  verbal  detail. 


A  ftfw  genus  of  Fishes j  of  the  order  Abdcnninales^  propo- 
spdy  under  the  name  of  Catostomus;  and  the  eharactert 
qfthis  genus y  with  those  of  its  species ^  indicated^  By  C. 
A.  Le  Sueur.    Read  September  16,  1817. 

The  genus  Cyprinus  of  Linne,  included  a  eonddera* 
ble  mimber  of  fishes,  of  supposed  congenerous  habits  and 
conformation;  and  it  has  since  his  time  been  enlarged  by 
important  additions;  hence  it  has  become  necessary  to  the 
Advancement  of  the  ichthyological  student,  to  form  new 
genera  from  this  increasing  fanuly.  Recently  Mr.  Cuvier 
proposed  as  the  type  of  a  subgenus,  the  Cyprinus  barbus 
of  Europe;  and  notwithstanding  tfiis  division,  there 
fetill  remans  a  species  which  \idll  form  the  basis  of  ano- j. 
tlier  divbion,  or  of  a  separate  genus.  This  was  de- 
scribed and  figured  by  Forster,  under  die  name  of  Cy^ 
prinus  catostomus;  (Phil.  Trans.  voL  63.)  and  is  the  only 
(certaki)  species  of  the  kind  recorded  by  La  Cepede,  and 
Shaw.  A  second  was  described  and  figured  by  Mr.  Peck, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  Boston^  vol.  2,  part  2^  p.  55>  pi.  2,  fig.  Aj 
l&ewise  under  the  name  of  catostomus.  Dr.  Mitchill^ 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Newyork  Historical  and  Phi- 
losophical Society,  describes  two  species,  one  under 
the  name  of  oblongus^  and  the  other  under  that  of  teresy 
which  last  he  conjectured  might  prove  the  catostomus  of 
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Forster.    But  as  far  as  I  am  enabled  to  determine,  the 
whole  four  drc  specifically  distinct. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  above,  I  have  been  made 
acquainted)  by  ocular  testimony,  with  the  existence  of 
eleven  (supposed)  new  species,  of  wmilar  characters, 
which,  with  the  above  named  four,  will  form  a  group 
of  fifteen  species.  The  common  characters  of  these  fifr 
teen  species  are  sufficiently  striking  to  distinguish  diem 
from  the  rest  of  the  Cyprinii;  and  would  justify  (xacp 
cither  in  subdividing  the  genus,  or,  which  would  be  mctfe 
scientific,  in  creating  a  new  genus,  of  which  I  here  propose 
the  est2d>Gshment,  under  the  name  of  Catostomus,  the  ap- 
pellation which  Forster  gave  to  the  species  he  described^ 
and  which  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  at  Hudsoh't 


Genus  CATOSTOMUS, 

Characters* 

Back  with  a  single  fin* 

Gitt-membrane  three-rayed« 

JSead  and  opercula  smooth* 

Jaws  toothless,  and  retractile. 

Mmth  beneath  the  snout,  lips  plaited,  lobed^ 

orcarunculatcd,  citable  £ot  sucking. 
Throat  with  pectinated  teeth.        ^ 
The  species  which  are  here  described  arc  all  possessed 
of  the  following  general  characters: 

Body.  The  body^  in  general,  is  elongated,  and  va- 
ried in  its  form. 

Scales.  The  scales  in  almost  all  the  species  are  marked 
with  radiated  lines,  and  fimbriated  on  their  edges;  thek 
form  more  or  loss  rhomboidal,  w  roundiah* 
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Gill-covers*  The  giti-cavtrs  are  large,  and  composed 
of  three  pieces:  the  anterior  piece  smell  in  some,  as  is  ex* 
emplified  in  the  C.  macrolepidotusj  and  in  others  large,  as 
in  the  C.  communis;  opening  or  expansion  wide. 

Nostrils*  The  nostrils  are  double  on  each  side,  and 
separated  by  a  membrane:  the  largest  aperture  near  the 
eye* 

Eyes.  The  eyes  in  general  are  pretty  large,  a  little 
oblong,  without  nictitating  membrane,  pupil  black  and 
rpundish,  irides  yellowish,  sometimes  brown,  as  in  the 
C.  gibbosus. 

Teeth.  No  teeth  in  the  jaws;  but  those  of  the  throat, 
on  each  side,  are  composed  of  a  range  of  bones,  generally 
blunt,  and  thick  at  their  summits,  placed  in  a  pectinated 
form,  on  an  osseus,  arcuated  base,  of  which  they  ore  a 
component  part;  and  sometimes  terminated  in  a  hooked 
point,  as  in  the  C.  maculosus:  these  teeth  are  enveloped 
in  a  thick  mass  of  a  whitish  substance,  which  covers  the 
throat,  and  supplies  the  place  of  a  tongue. 

Mouth.  The  mouth  is  generally  lunated;  to  the  palate 
is  attached  a  membrane. 

Viscera.  The  intestinal  canal  is  very  much  developed, 
and  it  ha&  its  origm  near  the  throat:  the  stomachy  which  is 
simple,  and  without  plaits  and  curvatures,  being  a  continua- 
tion of  this  canal,  and  appears  to  be  confounded  with  it. 
The  intestines  make  a  number  of  circumvolutions;  in  a 
specimen  of  the  C.  macrolepidotus^  of  sixteen  inches  long, 
they  were  three  feet  five  inches  in  length.  The  liver  is 
deliquescent,  and  soon  passes  into  oil  after  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere.  The  air-bladder  is  subcylindric,  and  di- 
vided, in  most  species,  into  two  parts;  in  the  C  macroU" 
pidotus  it  is  separated  into  four  parts.    I  have  remarked 
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in  the  intestines  of  these  fishes,  river  shells  of  die  genera 
Lymnaa^  Bulimus^  &c.  which  dwell  on  aquatic  plants,  and 
on  the  rocks  at  the  bottoms  of  rivers:  these  shells  the 
^  Catostomii  are  enabled  to  take  with  their  lips,  which  are 
protruded  forward  by  means  of  their  jaws. 
•  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  in  all  the  species,  which 
I  have  examined,  there  is  a  line  which  runs  from  the  nape, 
beneath  the  eyes,  and  another  along  the  head,  above  the 
eyes,  of  small  orifices,  for  the  passage  of  mucousi  whicli 
lines  are  well  defined  after  the  fish  is  dead  and  desic- 
icated^  but  not  so  conspicuous  when  recent:  these  lines 
Forster  improperly  terms  sutures.  I  will  add,  that  some 
species^  in  a  dried  state,  have  also  a  tuberculated  appear- 
ance on  the  head,  which  tubercles  are  not  discemiUe 
when  the  animals  are  living. 

Observation.  These  fishes  are  not  in  general  estima- 
tion, the  flesh  of  the  majot  part  being  soft  and  insipid. 
The  C.  Cyprinus  appears  to  be  more  valued  than  the  rest; 
it  becomes  very  fat,  and  is  common,  at  certain  seasons^ 
in  the  markets  of  Philadelphia.  Their  habits,  and  the 
mode  of  taking  theh  food,  preserve  th^m  fi'om  being  taken 
with  the  hook,  in  common,  though  it  is  said  that  some  of 
them  may  be  thus  caught  by  the  allure  of  a  peculiar  bait; 
those  which  are  brought  to  market  are  taken  in  seines,  but 
they  are  not  the  object  of  a  particular  fisher}'.  Some  of 
the  species  are  seen  in  market  the  whole  year;  and  others 
are  only  brought  in  September,  November,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  spring.  In  the  winter,  the  greater  part  retire 
to  deep  water. 

1.  Caxostomus  Cyprinus.  Body  compressed,  ellip- 
tic, sharp  at  the  base  of  the  dorsal  fitly  which  is  very  long^ 
zfiA  falciform  on  its  anterior  part,  and  low  behind. 
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J3tad  declivous;  snout  shorty  rounded^  projectin((^  be- 
yond the  jaw;  anal^fin  lunated;  caudal  fin  forked^  with 
pointed  lobes;  pectoral  and  anal  fins  small;  aU  the  fins  of 
a  gray-blue  colour;  eyes  somewhat  oblong;  the  scales  2Xt 
very  large,  semirhomboidal,  and  variegated  with  blue^ 
yellow  and  green  reflections;  the  lateral  line  has  its  origin 
near  the  upper  part  of  the  operculum,  and  passes  down  the 
centre  of  the  body^  hps  a  litde  less  developed  than  in  the 
remainder  here  described. 

P.  18.— D.  31.— V.  9— A.  10.--C.  18$  laya. 

This  is  the.  stoutest  species  of  the  genus  yet  known: 
it  arrives  to  the  length  of  twenty  inches.  Its  vulgar  ap- 
pellation is  Carp^  a  name  which  I  have  preserved^  in  con^ 
sequence  of  its  resemblance  to  the  Common  Carp  of  Eu« 
rope.  Inhabits  the  fresh  water  tiibutary  streams  oi  the 
Chesapeake  Bay^  particularly  Elk  river,  which  8U£f>li^ 
the  markets  of  Philadelphia. 

2.  C.  gibbosus.  Back  elevsrted  in  front  of  the  dorsal 
fin,  which  is  almost  as  high  as  bfoad>  and  rounded?'  anal 
fin  bilobated. 

Head  nearly  as  high  as  long;  snout  shorty  roundish; 
tail  stnut;  caudal  fin  semilunated^  lobes  roundish,  the  in- 
ferior one  longer  than  the  upper;  scales  very  much  crowded, 
transversely,  a  short  distance  from  the  opercula,  but  more 
developed  on  the  rest  of  the  body;  the  colour  of  the  b^k 
is  a  deep  blue,  with  golden  reflections;  pectoral^  ventral 
and  anal  fins  of  a  fine  reddish  orange  colour;  caudal  fin 
tinted  with  carmine  and  violet;  dbrW^n  bluish  green; 
abdominal  scales  red  at  their  base;  lateral  line  hardly  per- 
ceptible; body  marked  with  four  or  five  taint,  transverv 
bands*    Length  of  specimen  eleven  inches. 
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f    ' 

.    P.  16.— D.  17.— V.  9.J^A.  9.— .C.  Igrays. 

This  species  I  discovered  in  the  river  Connecticut, 
near  Nor^mpton,  where  it  is  named  Chub  Sucker. 

Dr.  Mitchill's  description  of  the  Cyprinus  obtongus 
j^proaches  to  this;  but  there  are  imp(»tant  characters  in 
my  species,  not  noticed  in  that  of  the  former,  which  jm^- 
dude  a*  conclusion  that  they  are  the  same;  therefore,  a^ 
the  matter  now  stands,  1  must  consider  the  above  a 
nondescript.  ' 

3.  C.  tuberculatus.  Snout  furnished  with  three  tuber^ 
des,  placed  in  a  triangular  form^  on  each  side;  caudal  Jm 
lonated,  lobes  rounded  and  equal. 

The  6a(/y  of  this  species  resembles  much  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding, but  it  is  less  elevated  on  the  back^  and  more  thick; 
the  scales  are  more  equal,  are  more  rounded  on  the  back, 
and  do  not  crowd  on  eac)i  other  near  the  opercula,  as  in 
Ae  preceding;  body  with  seven  or  eight  faint  transverse 
bands;  back, of  a  bluish  brown  colour,  sides  yellowish  or 
cream  colour,  abdomen  whitish;  aU  the^n^  brownish;  above 
die  analjln^  the  tail  is  more  inflated  than  that  of  the  gibbosus. 
Length  of  specimen  five  inches. 

P.  16.— D.— 15.— V.  8.— A.  8.— C.  18  rays. 

The  existence!  of  this  remarkable  ^cies  was  first 
made  known  to  me  by  Mr.  Titian  Peale,  the  youngest 
«m  of  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  Ptale,  the  venerable  proprie* 
tor  of  the  old  Philadelphia  Museum:  a  young  gentlemaa 
whose  zeal  in  the  study  of  Natural  History  does  him 
much  honour.  It  inhabits  the  small  inland  streams  of 
Penn^lvania.  The  individual  described  was  taken  at  the 
country  seat  of  Mr.  C«  W.  Peale,  situated  near  Germao« 
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town,  within  six  miles  of  Philadelphia^  and  presented  t^ 
me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Ord. 

I  have  since  seen  a  fish  which  resembled  the  above, 
but  it  wanted  the  snout  tubercles.  Perhaps  It  may  be  the 
opposite  sex.  On  this  question  I  am  not  at  present  pre- 
pared to  decide. 

After  the  foregoing  description  was  in  type,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  meeting  in  the  market  of  Philadelphia, 
several  large  specimens  of  this  sjpecies,  one  of  which  I 
procuredi  and  it  measured  from  the  end  of  the  snout  to 
the  extremity  of  the  caudal  fin  twelve  inches^  three  inches 
deep  at  the  base  of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  one  inch  and  a  half 
in  thickness;  its  scales  were  distinctly  radiated^  and  re* 
fleeted  brilliant  iridesent  colours,  resembling  those  of  the 
neck  of  some  varieties  of  the  house  Pigeon;  the  colour  of 
the  pectoral,  abdominal  ^nd  anal  fins  was  of  a  pale  orange; 
the  bands,  which  in  the  first  described  individual  were  dis- 
<nct,  were  hardly  perceptible  in  the  present:  the  snout  tu- 
bercles appeared  to  have  fallen  ofl^  leaving  a  pale  spot,  en* 
circled  with  brown,  and  a  larger  ring  of  yellow;  irides 
brown,  pupil  black  surrounded  with  a  reddish  ring. 

P.  16.— D.  15.— V.9.— A.  10.— C.  18*  rays. 

4.  C.  macrolepidotus.  Dorsal  fin  short,  greatly  hollonir- 
cd,  upper  lobe  elevated  and  pcnnted,  lower  lobe  rounded. 

Body  a  little  compressed  and  fusiform,  elevated  on  its 
anterior  part,  rounded  near  the  nape;  head  somewhat  de«. 
elivous,  and  longer  than  deep;  anal  fin  strait,  long,  and 
passing  the  base  of  the  caudal;  pectoral  and  abdominalfins 
small;  caudal  fin  forked,  with  pointed  lobes,  and  of  a  gray 
colour:  dorsal^  anal  and  ventral  fins  tinted  with  blue  and 
yellowi  scales  large,  and  disposed  in  a  lozenge  form;  colour 
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t)F  tke  back  dark  bhie,  base  of  the  scales  bt^own;  sides 
wlutishy  with  yellow  reflections;  o^«-(?m&  yellowish;  head 
reddx^  brown;  the  lateral  line  rises  at  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
descends  along  tht  gill-cover,  and  thence  to  the  tail  in  a 
line  with  the  centre  of  the  eye.  Found  in  the  river  Debu- 
ware. 

P.  1«.— D.  16.— V,  9.— A.  9.— C.  184  rays. 

5.  C.  aureolus.  Anal  fin  long,  pointed,  and  passing 
considerably  beyond  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin^  which  is 
forked,  with  pointed  lobes^  die  inferior  oi  which  is  the 
largest;  abdominal  fin  truncated. 

3ody  subcylindric^  elevated  at  the  nape:  head  quad* 
rangular^  gibbous  above  the  eye,  almost  as  high  as  long; 
the  rays  of  the  anal  fin  are  very  strong  and  large;  scales 
rhomboidal,  equal;  body  of  a  beautiful  orange  colour, 
wWch  is  deepest  on  the  back,  the  base  of  the  scales  dark 
red;  the  sides  are  heightened  with  golden  reflections?  pecto- 
ral^ ventral  and  anal  fins  of  a  fine  red  orange,  caudal  fin 
of  a  deep  carmine  colour — ^the  dorsal  fin  is  paler  than  the 
rest;  the  lateral  line  is  nearly  straight,  and  commences  in  a 
line  with  the  eye.  Length  of  individual  described  sixteen 
inches,  its  depth  three  inches^  and  its  thickness  two  inches 
and  a  half. 

P.  18.— D.  14.— V.  9.— A.  8.— C.  18  rays. 

This  beautiful  species  I  discovered  near  Bufialo,  on 
Lake  Erie. 

6.  C.  communis.  Dorsal  fin  quadrangular;  anal  fin 
narrow,  and  extends  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin^ 
which  is  somewhat  lunated^  with  rounded  lobes,  the  infe- 
rior lobe  rather  the  longest;  eyes  situated  nearer  the  poste- 
nor  part  of  the  opercula  than  the  tip  of  the  snout;  mouth 
very  large. 
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Body  subcylindric;  mout  and  headmort  lengdiened  thte 
diose  of  the  foregoing;  head  depressed;  scales  roundish^ 
regular,  of  a  medium  s\z^  general  colour  of  the  head  and 
t>ack  a  reddi^  brown,  in  some  specimens  darker  than  in 
odiers;  sides  reflecting  golden  tints;  abdomen  whitish;  pee^ 
toraly  ventral  and  anal  fins  reddish  brown;  caudal  fin  of 
a  reddish  yidet  colour;  dor  sat  fin  blue  and  ydlow;  the 
lateral  Imcj  after  its  base  curve,  descends  to  the  tail  below 
the  parallel  of  the  centre  of  the  eye.  Length  of  specimea 
sixteen  inches. 

P.  18.— D.  14.— V.  10.— A.  9.~C.  24  rays. 

Thb  ^)ecies  is  taken  in  the  Delaware,  and  is  very  eom* 
vaon  in  the  markets  of  Philadelphia.  The  fishwomea 
commonly  exhibit  them  to  sale  in  bunches^  strung  on  the 
pliable  branches  or  twigs*  of  die  Willow.  As  an  article  of 
food  they  are  not  esteemed,  and  they  generaUy  faU  to  the 
lot  of  the  poor* 

(To  be  continued.) 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  acknowledge  our  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  Le  Sueur  for  the  plate,  No,  4,  which  accom- 
panies the  present  number. 

The  figures  from  1  to  6  are  referred  to  in  Mr.  Say's 
account  of  the  Crustacea  of  the  United  States;  die  remain- 
der will  be  here  explained. 

Fig.  9,  represents  the  Cerapus  tubularis^  in  its  tube, 
of  the  natural  size. 

Fig.  7,  the  same  magnified. . 

Fig.  8^  the  animal,  divested  of  its  habitation^  magni- 
fied. 

Fig.  10,  a  foot  of  the  second  pair. 

Fig.  11,  the  tail. 

FniJSTTED  FOR  THE  SOCIETF  BY  D.  HEJUTT^ 
And  told  by  THOMAS  D0B60N  AKD  SON»  No.  41  South  Seoond-Stnet, 
tnd  CALEB  RICHARDSON,  No.  1  North  Fourth-Street. 
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An  Mcount  of  the  Crustacea  of  the  United  States*    £p 
Thomas  Say.    Head  October  7, 1817. 

(Continued.) 

Since  the  preceding  part  of  this  paper  was  put  to  press^ 
Captain  James  Hamilton  presented  to  the  Academy  seve« 
fal  crustaceous  animals  collected  by  himself  in  the  Gulf 
Stream;  amongst  these  were  some  specimens  of  Lupa 
pelagica^  of  which  I  have  inserted  a  description  in  order 
to  exhibit  the  difference  between  it  and  the  L*  hastata 
which  it  resembles  considerably. 

l»vvApelagica.  C/yj^^c^four-toothed;  third  joint  of  the 
anterior  feet  four-spined;  carpus  two-spined;  hands  cilia^ 
ted  on  the  interior  upper  edge. 

Inhabits^the  Gulf-Stream. 

Fartunus  pelagicus.  Fabr.  4ind  Latr. 

Thorax  variegated,  with  minute  granulae;  seven  of  th« 
lateral  teeth  equal,  equidistant,  one  at  the  posterior  cai\« 
thus  of  the  eye  lai^er,  posterior  tooth  much  larger,  sDinl. 
formj  clypeus  four-toothed,  and  the  anterior  canthus  ofthe 
eye  ekvated,  the  two  middle  teeth  rather  amaller,  thifd 
Vol.  I.  G 
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joint  of  the  anterior  feet  four-spined  on  the  anterior  edge, 
posterior  spine  smallest^  and  nearer  to  the  next;  carpus  two- 
spiiied;  hand  with  six  or  seven  elevated  lines,  the  upper 
one  terminating  in  a  spine  at  the  base  of  the  thumb,  a* 
short,  thick  spine  at  the  base  of  the  hand  and  the  anterior 
angle  of  the  c^xr^\x^\  fingers  hooked  at  tip,  with  impressed 
liues,  each  armed  within  by  about  four  teeth,  which  arc 
furnished  with  lateral,  accessory,  smaller  ones;  remaining 
.  feet  annulate  with  dusky.  Length  of  the  specimen  three 
fourths  of  an  inch. 

from  this  description  of  the  pelagica^  compared  with 
that  of  the  hastata^  it  appears,  that  the  principal  dif. 
ference  consists  in  the  number  of  teeth  of  the  clypeu^, 
of  the  number  of  ^ines  on  the  third  joint  of  the  antericw: 
feet  and  carpus,  and  the  elevated  thoracic  lines;  the  ha* 
bitat  also  indicates  a  difference,  the  former  being  pelagic, 
and  the  latter  littoral;  the  colour  of  the  hastata  is  olive- 
green  on  the  thorax  and  feet  above,  beneath  white,  anterior 
feet  within  bright  blue,  fingers  of  the  male  tipped  with  pur- 
ple, of  the  female  red,  with  purple  tips;  condyles  and  spines 
of  all  the  feet  more  or  less  red,  remaining  feet  bluish  green 
on  the  sides. 

The  pelagica  is  generally  found  .amongst  floating  fu« 
cus,  &c.  it  is  subject  to  the  attack  of  a  parasitic  wwm, 
\ehich  may  be  seen  through  the  shell,  resembling  a  small, 
oval,  yellowish  spot;  these  are  frequent  on  various  parts  of 
the  animal,  and  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  maculae  (m  the 
sheU. 

C^»£/j  GRAPSUS. 

Thorax  subquadrate,  depressed;  eyes  not  larger  than 

the  peduncle,  wluch  is  short  and  placed  at  the  antericM:  an- 

.  ^^\  abdomen^  in  each  sex,  seven-Jointed;  tarsi  dilated,  and, 
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with  ^  second  joint  of  the  tibia,  armed  with  moveable 
^ines;  hands  equaL 

SPECWS. 

G.  cinereus.  Tharcac  rugose,  with  a  sinus  be* 
hind  the  anterior  angle;  clypeus  entire;  third  joint  of  the 
first  pair  of  feet  serrate  within,  and  dentate  at  the  tip;  ^ar^ 
pus  one*spined;  hands  granulate  beneath. 

Found  in  the  Gulf- Stream,  common. 

Grapsus  cinereus?  Latr.  hist.  nat.  Crust  et  Ins.  from 
Bosc. 

Cancellus  marinus  minimus  quadratus^  Sloane's  Jam. 
▼ol.  2.  tab.  245,  fig.  1. 

Thorax  cinereous,  varied  with  brown,  anterior  angles 
acute,  with  a  sinus  behind  them  on  the  edge,  between  the 
eyes  are  two  impressed,  abbreviated  lines;  clypeus  entire, 
hardly  undulated  at  tip;  third  joint  of  the  anterior  feet  ser- 
rate on  the  mner  edge,  at  the  tip  four-toothed;  carpus  with 
an  obtuse  tooth  within;  hands  rather  large,  granulate  be* 
neath;  fingers  dentate  within,  teeth  conspicuous:  all  the 
remaining  feet,  except  the  last,  dentate  at  the  hind  tip  q( 
the  third  joint,  that  of  the  second  pair  with  a  much  larger 
tooth;  all  rugose  above,  and,  with  the  exception  also  of  the 
posterior  pair,  armed  with  two  moveable,  short  spines^  at 
the  tip  of  the  third  joint,  which  are  separated  by  an  impress* 
ed  line^  which  is  obsolete  oh  the  last  pair;  ^^^ sanguineous. 
Length  two  fifths  of  an  inch. 

Taken  by  captain  Hamilton  in  the  Gulf- Stream,  and  by 
him  presented  to  the  Academy.  Sloane,  m  his  history  of 
Jamaica,  calls  it  Cancellus  marinus  minimus  quadratus, 
and  observes  that  it  is  found  on  Sargaso  and  othor  aea 
plants.  We  also  learn  that  Columbus,  in  his  celebrated 
voyage  which  discovered  the  West  Indies  to  the  civilized 
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world,  concluded  that  he  was  approaching  land,  in  coti* 
sequence  of  finding  this  animal  alive  on  some  floating  ma* 
fine  plants.  To  a  specimen, under  examination  a  Spirorbis 
is  attached. 

Omus  PLAGUSIA.    Latr.      , 

Thorax  a  little  narrowed  before;  anterior  feet  short; 
mmith  nearly  closed;  Intermediate  antenna  reflected  into 
two  profound  longitudinal  fissures  of  the  front,  ^which  di- 
vide the  clypeus  above. 

SPECIES. 

.  P.  depressus.  Thorax  leprous,  three-toothed  on  each 
side;  carpus  with  an  impressed  line  above,  and  proihinent^ 
emarginate,  angle  within. 

Inhabits  Gulf-Stream. 

Grapsus  depressus^^LzXr.  Gen*  Crust,  et  Ins. 

Cancer  depressus  of  Authors. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Thorax  with  numerous  dist^uit  punctures,  and  exhi- 
biting the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  scales,  each 
of  which  b  bounded  before  by  a  line  of  impressed  points^ 
furnishing  hairs;  dorsal  foramina*  rather  large^  oval,  trans- 
verse, open;  mouth  closed;  recipient  grooves  of  the  interior 
antennae,  terminadng  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  hind  margin 
of  the  orbits,  separating  the  clypeus  into  three  parts,  of 
which  the  intermediate  division  is  largest,  emarginate  at  tip, 

*  Kot  knowing-  what  term  hat  been  made  use  of  by  Naturalists  to  express 
these  parts*  I  have  applied  this  for  the  present;  the/  consist  of  two  smsll  aper* 
iures  situate  near  each  other^  transversely,  about  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  just 
before  the  abbreviated  transverse  line;  they  might  furnish  characters,  drawn 
from  their  form  and  relative  position^  they  are-tometimw  paralleli  sometimes 
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with  an  elevated  margin,  longitudinal  impressed  Hne  on  the 
middle,  and  two  small  tubercles  above;  lateral  divisions 
less  than  half  as  large  as  the  preceding,  margin  suddenljr 
raised  behind  the  exterior  antennae;  exterior  antenna  with 
the  first  joint  dilated  before  near  the  tip;  three  serrate  teeth 
each  side  of  the  thorax,  hind  one  smallest  and  placed  about 
the  middle,  second  and  third  equidistant  and  proportion* 
ally  larger,  the  posterior  canthus  of  the  eye  elevated  into  a 
tooth,  with  a  small  tubercle  within  its  base;  coxa  with  two 
elevated^  somewhatcomose^  scales,  of  which  the  anterior  one 
is  acute,  obsolete  on  the  four  anterior  feet,  and  the  posterior 
one  obtuse;  carpus  with  a  depressed  spine  within,  which  is 
emarginate  at  tip,  above  with  distant,  small  tubercles,  Jftid 
a  double,  darker,  impressed,  submarginal  line  above,  inter- 
rupted behind;  hands  granulate,  above  with  small  tuber- 
cles, and  two  impressed  Wncsijin^ers  deflected,  with  obtuse 
teeth,  tip  flattened  and  brown  within;  remaining  feet  with 
two  ciliate  lines,  second  joint  of  the  tibia  w^th  three;  tarsi 
with  but  one  ciliate  line,  and  a  double  line  of  moveable 
spines  beneath;  tip  of  the  preceding  joint  about  five-spined 
beneath;  spine,  near  t^e  tip  of  the  thighs,  large;  colour  va* 
riegated,  tibia  darker,  spotted;  beneath  white  immaculate. 

The  very  peculiar  situation  of  the  intermediate  antennae, 
in  longitudinal  recii)ient  grooves,  together  with  the  closed 
mouth,  &c.,  certainly  justifies  the  separation  of  this,  and 
it3  neighbouring  species,  from  the  genus  to  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  referred.  I  have  here  described  it,  that  it 
piay  be  compared  with  its  analogue  of  the  Mediterranean, 
which  is  most  probably  distinct. 

Taken  in  the  Gulf-Stream,  and  presented  by  Captain 
Bartling. 

(To' be  continued.) 
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A  nem  genus  of  Fishes,  of  the  order  Abdominales^  propo^ 
sed  under  the  name  of  Catostomus;  and  the  characters^ 
of  this  genus,  with  those  of  its  species^  indicated.  By 
C.  A.  Le  Sueur.     Read  September  16,  1817* 

(Concluded.) 

7.  C.  longirostrum.  Dorsal  fin  deq)er  than  broad, 
quadrangular;  the  extremity  of  the  anal  fin  does  not  reach 
the  ba.se  of  the  caudal  fin\  head  horizontal,  terminated 
in  a  long  snout 

^  Body  subcylindric,  strait,  deli  ^ate;  head  flat;  eyes 
large,  vndes  yellowish  white;  aperture  of  the  mouth  greatly 
arcuated,  and  large;  scales  very  snudl  and  roundish;  colour 
of  the  body  .above  reddish,  paler  on  the  Mes;  abdomen 
white,  with  a  bluish  tint;  the  lateral  line  is  curved  above 
the  pectoral  fin.  Length  of  individual  described  five 
inches. 

P.  16.— D.  12.— V.  9.— A.  7.— C.  18  rays. 

This  fish  I  discovered  in  the  state  of  Vermont;  1  have 
BOt  seen  it  in  any  other  state. 

8.  C.  nigricans.  Head  large,  quadrangular,  anal  Jin 
strait,  its  extremity  reaching  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin; 
eyes  oblong:  the  lateral  line  runs  in  a  straight  course  from 
the  branchial  opening,  below  the  range  of  the  eye,  to  the 
taU. 

Body  subquadrangular  near  the  head;  tail  strait,  short; 
caudal  fin  forked,  with  pointed  lobes;  dorsal  fi^  quadran- 
gular, and  small;  scales  roundish;  colour  of  th^  back  black- 
ish, sides  and  abdomen  reddish  yellow,  with  dusky  blot* 
ches;  pectoral,  abdominal^  and  anal  fins  reddish;  caudal  fin 
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*  • 

and  dorsal  Jin  dashed  with  blacL  Length  of  specimen 
described  thirteen  inches. 

P.  18.— D.  II,— V.  ».— A.  8.- C.  18  rays. 

I  discovered  this  new  species  in  Lake  Erie,  where  it 
is  known  by  the  names  of  Black  Sucker^  and  shoemaker. 

9.  C  macuh^us*  Htad  large,  quadrangular^  decli* 
Yous;  eyes  small,  roundish;  the  lateral  Gne  is  straight,  and 
runs  from  the  operculum  in  a  line  with  the  eye* 

.  The  head  in  this  species  is  more  pointed,  the  anterior 
part  ofthe  body  thicker,the  posterior  part  straiter,  the  tail 
longer^  the  dorsal  Jin  larger,  and  more  elongated,  than  those 
parts  of  the  C  nigricans',  the  caudal ^n  is  also  larger,  but 
the  anal  Jin  is  shorter,  than  in  the  last;  the  scales  are  round* 
ish;  colour  of  the  body  reddish,  with  irregular  blotches 
of  black;  pectoral  and  ventral  Jins  reddish,  dashed  with 
black;  analjinaaid  caudal  Jin  reddish  white;  dorsal  Jin  blu- 
ish, with  black  marks  on  the  rays*  Length  of  specimen 
eight  inches. 

P.  16.— D.  12.— V.  9.— A.  9.— G.  18  rays. 
This  fish  b  likewise  called  Black  Sucker.  I  disco- 
vered it  in  Pipe-Creek,  Maryland.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
only  a  variety  of  the  C  nigricans;  but  as  there  is  a  con* 
siderable  diflFerence  observable  between  them,  I  have  ven- 
tured  to  arrange  it  as  a  distinct  species. 

10.  C.  ehngatus.  Body  subcylindric,  very  long; 
dorsal  Jin  very  long,  low,  its  anterior  part  high,  and  falci- 
form. 

Head  very  small,  cuneiform  above,  breadth  between 
the  eyes  one  inch  and  a  half;  snout  strait,  round,  and  fur- 
nished, as  arc  likewise  the  opercular  with  small  tubercles; 
I  pectoral  Jins  as  long  as  the  bead,  placed  very  low;  abdo- 
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minal  fim  almost  as  long  as  tfie  pectoral;  anal  fin  rery 
small  and  truncated;  caudal  Jin  large  and  bifurcated,  with 
pointed  lobes;  the  dorsal  Jin  is  about  one  third  the  length 
of  the  whole  animal;  scales  large^  flexible  on  the  flanks, 
and  a  little  quadrangular  towards  th^  tail;  lateral  Une  al- 
most straight;  the  skin  beneath  the  great  rays  of  the  pec- 
toral fins  is  callous. 

In  an  individual  t>f  two  feet  long,  the  head  measured 
three  inches  to  the  tip  of  the  snout.  The  colour  of  the 
specimen  described  pould  not  be  ascertained,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  in  a  dried  state:  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
collection  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia. 
.     p.  16.— V.  10.— D.  32.— A.  8.— C  18  rays. 

With  the  exception  of  the  C.  Cyprtnus^  this  is  the 
largest  species  that  I  have  seen.  It  was  discovered  in  the 
river  Ohio,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Say. 

11.  C.  vitfatus.  A  black  stripe  passes  from  the  snou^ 
through  the  eye,  to  the  caudal  fin,  dividing  the  body  equal- 
ly; dorsal  fin  quadrangular;  tail  forked. 

£ody  very  small,  slightly  compressed,  elevated  in  the 
centre  above;  back  pale  yellowish  red,  abdomen  and 
bmerfim  white;  mouth  small,  lower  lip  very  easily  pro* 
faiided  fi>rward,  as  if  by  means  of  a  spring,  when  the  ani- 
mal takes  its  food;  scales  very  small^  rounded.  Length  of 
qiecimen  two  inches. 

P.  16.— D.      V.  9.— A.  8.— C.  18  rays. 

This  remarkable  little  species  was  found  in  Wissa- 
hickon  Creek,  near  Philadelphia,  by  Reuben  Haines,  cor- 
responding  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sbi-^ 
ences^ 
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12,  C«  D^piesnti.  Head  large  and  long;  mouth  wid^ 
scales  hrgCj  subtrilob^te*  dorsal  Jin  quadrangular;  the  ami 
Jin  extends  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  caudal ^n^  wluch  is 
greatly  forked;  lateral  line  arched  at  the  centre  of  the 
body. 

Mody  long,  a  little  compressed:  snout  stroqg;  ^  mouth 
is  furnished  with  thick,  plaited,  and  very  large  lips;  pecta* 
raljins  pretty  large;  the  scales  are  strong,  greatly  radiate^^ 
and  as  wide  ag-ain  as  long— -they  are  of  nearly  an  equal 
size  on  the  whole  body;  the  lateral  line  forms  a  long  cur- 
vature towards  the  back;  lobes  of  the  caudal  Jin  pointed, 
the  upper  lobe  somewhat  the  largest;  length  from  the  snout 
to  the  extreraity  of  the  caudal  fin  nineteen  inches;  depA 
three  inches  and  a  half;  thickness  two  inches;  the  head 
measures  about  cme  fifth  part  of  the  whole  fish. 

P.  17.— D.  14.~V.  10.— A.  9— C.  184  rays. 

This  new  species  is  so  strongly  marked  that  it  will  be 
easily  distinguil^ied  from  the  foregoing. 

It  inhabits  the  Ohio;  and  was  discovered  at  Pittsburg, 
the  ancient  Fort  Duquesne,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Say. 

It  was  not  until  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of 
this  Monograph^  that  I  noticed  the  above  described  spe- 
cimen in  the  collection  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  bci- 
cnces  of  Philadelphia. 

Of  the  above  twelve  species,  and  likewise  of  the  jBo<- 
tomensisf  I  have  drawings;  and  part  of  them  are  already 
engraved  for  my  projected  work  on  the  Fishes  of  the 
tJnited  States  of  America.  But  in  order  to  facilitate  a  com- 
parison  of  those  species  described  by  others  with  mine^ 
and  chiefly  to  incite  to  a  re-examination  of  the  subjects 
tbemselves,  I  have  concluded  to  append  to  this  paper  the 
descriptions  which  follow.  The  reader  by  diis  means  will 
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^havc  at  one  view  befbre  him  all  the  American*  species^ 
hitherto  ascertained,  of  this  new  genus.  Hence  my  papar 
assumes  the  character  of  a  Monograph  of  t;he  genus  Catos- 

,  tomuM  of  North  America. 

13.  C.  JSostoniensis.  Caudal  Jin  greatly  forked,  lobes 
equal  and  pointed;  mouth  very  small,  lunated;  the  lateral 
line  proceeds,  with  a  regular  curve,  from  the  nape  to  the 
tail. 

This  species  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  common 
sucker  of  the  Delaware,  C  communis^  in  die  form  of  its 
body,  but  it  is  somewhat  shorter;  and  its  very  fcdced  tail, 
with  equal  lobes,  di^inguishes  it  from  that  species;  the 
scales  are  round,  equal,  and  smallish  on  the  back,  near  the 
nape;  the  back  is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  (in  some  spe- 
cimens darker  than  in  others)  as  is  likewise  the  head;  the 
ndes  and  abdomen  are  whitish;  pectoral^  ventral^  and  anal 
Jins  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  eyes  large,  roundish,  and 
placed  about  midway  between  the  posterior  part  of  the  gill- 
covers,  and  the  end  of  the  snout;  the  anal  Jin  is  pointed, 
and  runs  to  the  base  of  the  caudal  Jin. 

P.  18.— D.  13.— V.  lO.— A.  9.— €•  18  rays. 

This  fish  inhabits  the  waters  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boston.  I  obtained  my  specimen  in  the 
Boston  market.   ^ 

On  mature  reflection,  I  have  concluded  that  this  is  the 
species  described  and  figured  by  Peck,  as  before  stated, 
though  this  author  is  censurable  for  intermmgling  Forster's 
description  with  his  own.    But  I  cannot  join  Mr.  Peck  in 

•  I  say  American,  for  it  U  doubtful  whether  two  or  three  foreign 
species  may  not  be  classed  with  this  genus* 
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the  determination  of  the  idei^tity  of  the  catostomus  and  his 
Piscataqua  fish. 

14.  C.  Hudsonius.  Cyprinus  Catostomus.  Pinna  am 
radiis  8;  labio  imo  caruncula  bilobata  papiliosa,  cauda 
bifida. 

Pinna  D.  12.—P.  17— V.  lO—ll.— A.  8.~C.  17. 

Habitat  in  Sinus  Hudsonisfluminibus  copiose,  su^ndo 
pascitur. 

Anglis  the  Sucker.  Royal  Society  Trans,  vol.  63, 
page  155,  tab.  6. 

Head  broader  than  the  body,  gradually  decreasing  to- 
wards the  nose,  full  of  elevations  and  tubercles,  nearly 
quadrangular;  mouth  not  far  from  the  extremity  of  the  snout; 
eyes  large;  on  the  snout  are  about  five  round  prominent 
tubercles;  the  head  has  several  sutures;  over  each  eye,  in 
a  cavity,  are  two  longitudinal  sutures,  joined. opposite  the 
nostrils  by  a  still  shorter  transverse  one;  on  the  covers  of 
the  pUs  are  two,  on  each  side  one,  beginning  near  the 
lobes  of  the  caruncula  of  the  under  lip,  and  going  up 
arched  towards  the  eye.  Near  the  extremity  of  the  snout 
begins  on  each  side  a  longitudinal  one;  it  passes  under  the 
eye,  and  mounts  in  a  curvature  behind  it,  then  it  goes 
straight  to  the  end  of  the  head,  where  it  again  gets  down- 
wards, and  joins  the  lateral  line;  the  scales  are  small  near 
the  head  and  back,  increasing  in  size  towards  the  middle 
9nd  tail,  close  to  which  they  are  again  smaller;  dorsal  Jin 
rhomboidal;  pectoral  fins  lanceolated,  fixed  under  the 
eovers  of  the  gills,  and  measure  in  length  a  fourth  part  of 
the  fish,  estimated  from  the  setting  on  of  the  head  to  the 
base  of  the  caudal  fin;  body  pale  silvery;  caudal  fin  concave 
oc  lunated.    Length  sixteen  inches. 
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Wdghs  about  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Not  deemed 
a  palatable  food. 

^'his  is  the  description  of  the  first  species,  which  was 
jnade  known  to  naturalists,  of  the  present  genus;  extracted 
from  the  sixty-third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  fish  to 
which  Forster's  description  would  apply;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  this  species  is  distinct  from  all  those 
Recorded  in  tliis  Monograph.  It  possesses  a  remarkable 
character  in  its  long  pectoral  fins,  which  are  longer  than 
those  of  any  of  my  species,  with  the  exception  of  the  elan- 
gatu^  ot  the  Ohio. 

15.  C.  teres.  Fresh- water  Sucker.  {Cypnnus  teres.) 
With  elongated  round  body.  Low,  soft,  puckered  mouth, 
and  tail  nearly  even. 

Mouth  under,  toothless,  and  with  a  soft  and  puckerefl 
orifice.  Head  rather  small.  Back  thick  and  round,  {cylm- 
drically.)  Back  and  sides  a  speckled  black  and  white. 
Belly  whitish.  Pectoral,  abdominal,  and  anal  fins  yellow- 
ish.    Dorsal  and  caudal  dark  brown. 

Lateral  line  straight.  Abdomen  large  and  frequently 
flabby.     Rays  of  the  fins  coarse.     Tail  almost  even. 

Inhabits  fresli  brooks,  ponds,  and  rivers,  and  in  many 
of  them  is  taken  very  abundantly.  Grows  to  the  size  of 
twelve  and  fifteen  inches.  Is,  perhaps,  the  C  catostomus. 

The  swimming  bladder  is  divided  into  two  sacks  or 
cells,  having  connection  by  a  small  tube. 

P.  17.— V.  9.— A.  8.— D.  13.— C.  19  rays. 
t 

16.  C.  oblongus.  Chub  ,of  Newyork*  (Ct/prinus 
oblongus.)  Mouth  under,  small,  puckered,  and  toothless* 
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Head  somewhat  depressed  and  smooth.  Eyes  rather 
smsSL  Gill- openings  rather  narrow.  Pectoral  fins  very 
fer  forward  on  the  neck.  Back  arched,  and  approaching 
to  gibbous.  Body  thick,  but  may  be  rather  termed  deep 
than  round. 

Back  deep  brown,  inclining  to  black,  with  whitish 
scales.  The  lines  between  the  scales,  dark  and  decussat- 
ing each  other  so  as  to  leave  rhombic  spaces  between 
them.  The  Ihies  are  darker  coloured  than  the  spaces  they 
define. 

Belly  a  pale  cream  colour,  with  golden  spots  or  tints, 
particularly  between  tlie  pectoral  and  ventral  fins,  and 
near  the  anal* 

Pectoral  and  ventral  fins  diisky,  with  a  reddish  tinge, 
anal,  caudal,  and  dorsal,  dark  brown. 

Latent  line  obscure.     Tail  rather  concave. 

P   15.— V.  9.--D.  14.-^A.  8— C.  19  rays. 

Lives  in  firesh  streams  md  lakes,  like  the  Sucker. 

These  (wo  la^  descriptions  a^  extracted  from  an  ac« 
count  of  the  Fishes  of  Newyork,  by  Samuel  L.  Mitchill, 
I4«  D*»  publidied  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Literary  and 
Phflosophical  Society  of  Newyork^  1815. 

17.  C.  sucetta.  (Cyprinus  sucetta.  La  C&pide.) 
Head  compressed  and  flat;  the  opening  of  the  mouth  semi- 
circular; lower  lip  very  thick^  crenated,  and  curved  out- 
wardly; Inidy  and  tail  compressed;  scales  semirhomboidal; 
irides  yellow;  Jim  and  back  of  a  brown  colour;  sidci  sU- 
very,  with  brown  spots  at  the  base  of  the  scales. 

P.  IS— D.  12.— V.  9.— A.  9.— C.  18  rays. 

In  die  introduction  to  this  article,  I  asserted  diat  the 
C   catostomus  is  the  only  (certain)  species  of  the  kind. 
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recorded  by  La  C^p^de.  On  a  review  of  Ae  extcnrivc  and 
valuable  work  of  this  celebrated  author,  to  whom  science 
is  so  much  indebted,  I  have  found  that  I  was  in  error^  and 
I  hasten  to  publish  my  acknowledgment.  The  descrip* 
tion  of  the  C.  sucetta  was  taken  from  the  manuscripts  o 
Monsieur  ^osc^  formerly  Consul  of  France  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  This  species  is  said  tohc  very  common 
in  the  rivers  of  South  Carolina;  it  seldom  arrives  to  the 
length  of  four  decimetres^  or  about  two  feet;  and  it  is  not 
an  esteemed  food. 

ADDENDA. 

In  the  cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
there  is  a  specimen  of  Catostomug  which  approaches  in 
its  form  to  the  C.  Cyprinus  of  the  Chesapeake.  It  dif- 
fers fix)m  the  last  mentioned  in  its  gill-caversy  which  are 
stronger;  in  its  back^  which  is  a  little  less  elevated;  in  its 
dorsal Jin^  the  two  first  rays  of  which  are  longer  than  the 
total  length  of  the  fin,  and  extend  as  far  as  the  base  of  the 
caudal  fin. 

Thb  individual  resembles  in  its  other  parts,  and  also  in 
the  number  of  the  rays  of  its  fins,  the  Chesapeake  species. 
According  to  the  observation  of  Mr.  T.  Say,  who  disco- 
vered this  fish  in  the  Ohio,  and  who  examined  and  pre- 
pared two  recent  specimens^  the  colour  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  C  Cyprinus. 

The  diflference,  noted  above,  which  exists  between 
the  Catostomi  in  question,  does  not  appear  sufficient  to 
authorize  mc  to  record  them  as  distinct  species,  though  I 
must  ad^iit  that  the  uncommon  length  of  the  first  rays  of 
the  dorsal  fin,  of  the  Ohio  fish,  if  universal,  would  sug- 
gest a  specific  discrimination.     They  certainly  have  a 
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veiy  dose  affinity  to  each  other;  both  are  accounted  good 
food;  and  attain  to  about  the  same  size.    . 


In  the  early  part  of  the  present  month,  I  procured  seve* 
ral  individuals  of  the  C  macrolepidotuSi  in  the  markets 
of  Philadelphia;  they  had  not  the  dorsal  fin  hollowed,  but 
it  was  raised  in  *a  point  before,  and  truncated  in  a  very  ob-^ 
lique  line,  which  diminished  the  fin  towards  its  posterior 
part  One  of  these  specimens  was  a  male,  and  it  did  not 
differ  in  other  respects  from  the  specimen  described,  No. 
4  of  this  article,  which  I  omitted  to  mention  was  a  ie- 
male.  This  additional  notice  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
put  the  naturalist  on  his  guard  when  he  turns  his  observa- 
tion on  tliis  species. 


An  account  qftwo  new  genera  of  Plant  Sj  and  of  a  species  of 
TiLLiEA  and  Limosella,  recently  discovered  on  the 
banksofthe  Delaware^  in  the  vicinity  of 'Philadelphia. 
By  Thomas  NuttalL    Read  September  16,  1817. 

Ill  July  last,  while  collecting  specimens,  near  Kensing- 
ton, of  the  Isoctes  lacustris  which  grows  so  abundantly  on 
the  mirey  and  gravelly  banks  of  the  Delaware,  subjected 
to  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  I  happened,  almost  inadvertent- 
ly, to  discovei  a  yery  smaU  succulent  plants  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  Sedum^  which  on  examination,  proved  to  be 
a  species  of  TULea*  I  at  first,  as  well  as  my  frigid  Mr* 
Collins,  supposed  it  to  be  the  7.  connata  of  the  Flora  Pe- 
ruviana, but  on  examining  the  plate,  and  description  in  that 
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work,  we  were  soon  assured  of  its  distinction;  ibt  same 
ambiguity  respecting  this  plant,  and  die  T.  aquatica  of  £u<# 
rope,  I  have  not  beenable  to  solve  with  equal  sutisfacdon; 
but  as  the  T.  aquatica  and  7.  proHrata^  are  considered 
the  same  species;  after  an  illustration  by  Schkuhr,  in  Us- 
teri^s  Annals  of  Botany,  (voL  2.  plate  3^)  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  the  A;nerican  plant  a  distini^t  spfecies. 

Nearly  in  die  same  moment  of  finding  the  TiUtea  ap« 
peared  a  seccxid  unnoticed  plant;  in  this  very  peculiar  soil 
and  situation,  and  still  mott  minute  than  the  first;  it  was  a 
species  of  Limosella,  and  so  nearly  related  to  the  jL.  tenu- 
j/blia  of  Germany,  as  to  admit  of  no  specific  distinction^ 
deciding  at  the  same  time  without  either  plate  or  speci- 
mens In  general. habit,  however,  it  approaches  so  near 
to  what  we  have  seen  of  the  L.  aquatica  as  to  leave  but 
litde  doubt  of  its  aflinity  to  that  species,  of  which  the  L. 
tenuifoUa  is  considered  by  Pcrsoon  only  a  variety,  but  in 
America  no  other  plant  than  thb  supposed  variety  has 
yet  been  discovered. 

Amongst  the  numerous  specimens  of  Tillita  that  I 
had  collected,  appeared  something  which  I  supposed  to 
be  creeping  shoots  of  that  plant;  I  did  not  in  consequence 
take  any  further  notice  of  it,  but  revisiting  the  place  a  day 
6r  two  after,  I  met  with  this  plant  in  exclusive  masses, 
and  in  such  abundance  as  instantly  to  convince  me  of  itd 
distinction  from  the  TtUaa.  It  is  perhaps  the  minutest 
phasnogamous  plant  in  North  America,  if  we  except  the 
lAihophUa  mtfsc^es  of  the  West  Indies,  to^  which  it  also 
bears  some  affinity.  Greatly  as  it  differs  from  the  genus 
Pep  lis  f  I  have  been  led  to  suppose  tlutt  it  might  be  the 
P.  Americana  of  Mr.  Pursh;  but  it  belongs  neither  to  the 
same  class  nor  order  in^  any  existing  system  of  Botany^ 
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Its  affinity  to  Mantia  arranges  it  with  the  Poatul  aceb  of 
Jttssieu,  rather  than  the  Caxtophillk^,  to  which  order  it 
has  aX  the  same  time  considerable  relation,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  descripticm.  It  bears  aflower  which  never  expands,  and 
of  such  extreme  minuteness,  as  to  require  the  assistance 
of  a  common  lens  to  ascertain  its  existence;  it  appears  to  be 
constantly  restrained  in  its  functions  (as  in  the  Orobanche 
Virginiana^  &c.)  by  the  rapid  enlai^ment  of  the  ovarium. 
How  Well  it  is  at  the  same  time  calculated  to  withstand 
&e  action  of  the  element  in  which  it  is  periodically  im- 
mersed must  be  sufficiently  evident.  To  this  plants  from 
the  singular  c(mcealmeut  of  its  inflorescence,  I  have  at* 
tempted  to  apply  a  name  {Crypto)  expressive  of  this 
circumstance. 

Revisiting  this  interesting  spot  in  company  with  pro- 
fessor Barton,  we  at  the  same  instant  detected  another 
minute  phaenogamous  plant,  of  which  I  had  the  pre- 
ceding day  obtiuned  a  smgle  specimen  destitute  of  flow- 
ers. Its  affinity  to  the  Micranthemum  of  Michaux  is 
such,  that  it  is  only  after  a  comparative  analysis  of  the 
plants  themselves  that  I  have  been  induced  to  consider 
them  as  generically  distinct.  This  plant,  like  tiie  pre- 
ceding,  and  equally  subaquatic,  has  likewise  a  flower  very 
singularly  constructed  to  withstand  the  submersion  of  the 
tide.  The  corolla,  wfiich  is  monopetalods  and  irregular, 
ccxisists  apparently  only  of  an  under  lip,  almost  after  the 
manner  of  Teucrium,  but  divided  only  inu>  three  parts; 
the  central  portion  is  ligulate,  and  apjiarently  to  obviate 
the  minuteness  of  the  upper  lip,  and  to  shelter  the  interior 
of  the  flower,  it  is  constanUy  incurved,  with  the  extremity 
generally  retained  in  the  tube,  the  spreading  of  the  two 
lateral  dentures  affording  as  much  light  and  air^  aided  by 
Vol.  I.  H 
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the  ^-hite  colour  of  the  corolla,  as  seems  necessary  for  tbc 
purposes  of  the  fli^wer.  In  consider4tiQn  of  this  s^ngula^ 
structure^  I  propose  to  call  this  plant  Ukwrnnthus^  de- 
lived  from  two  Greek  words  syuj^^Arf^  half»  and  /^vjij^  i9l 
flower;  the  corolla  being  halv/sd,  or  cflUiistiog,  as  it  Wjeret 
of  a  siDgle  lip. 

I  shall  now  pKoceed  to  describe  these  plants  in  the . car- 
der in  which  d>ey  were  discovered. 

^Linnaan  Class  and Orhzk. 

TETRANDRIA.— Tetracykia. 

Natural  Order.     Se  m  p  £  r  i  v^ — Jusiietu 
Genus  TILLiEA. 

T.  simplex^  caule  erecto,  simplici;  foliis  coni^tis,  ob- 
longo-linearibus,  acutiusculis;  floribus  altemis^  siessilibus; 
petalis  ereQtis,  calyee  duplo  longioribus. 

2)«m/&^tt>w.— Annual.  Stem  generally  simple,  erect 
and  terete,  (2  or  3  inches  high)  sometimes  decumbent 
near  the  base,  and  sending  out  whitish  radical  fibres, 
tinged  with  red,  similar  to  the  proper  root.  Leaves  con- 
nate, succulent,  convex  on  the  under  side,  fragile,  very 
entire,  and  without  visible  nerves  or  veins  (3  or  4  lines 
long,  and  about  a  line  wide.)  Flowers  sessile,  axillary, 
solitary,  and  alternate.  Calyx  four-toothed,  segments  al- 
ternating with  the  petals,  two  of  the  exterior  dentures 
somewhat  larger  and  obtuse.  Petals  four,  ovate,  erect, 
and  persistent,  never  apparently  expanding,  %hitish  and 
n^embranageous,  emt^acing  the  capsuks  with  which,  they 
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arc  almost  exactly  equal  in  length.  Stamina  foui*,  fertile^ 
ahemating  with  the  petals^  a  little  shorter  than  the  germsf 
anthers  very  small|  roundish;  four  minute  infertile  fila- 
ments opposite  the  petals*  Styles  none.  Stigmata  four, 
like  so  many  minute  points.  Capsules  four,  oblong,  com- 
pressed, somewhat  divergent  at  tlic  points,  six  to  eighj 
seeded,  openuig  internally  and  longitudinally,  remaining 
connected  at  the  base,  so  as  to  resemble  a  single  capsule 
ol  four  valves.  Seeds  oblong-cylindric,  brownish,  at* 
tached  in  two  rows  to  the  ihargins  of  each  capsule.  » 

Hahitat.^^On  the  miry  and  gravelly  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  subject  to, the  overflowings  of  the  tide,  in  NeVv- 
jersfey  land  Peniwjlvatiia,  near  Kensington,  in  the  suburbs 
of  Philadelphia.  Found  also  itiok^e  recently  near  NewhaVen, 
:  in  Conneciticut,  by  Dr.  Ivts.  Time  of  flowering  from 
July  to  September* 

DIDYNAMIA. — Anciospermia. 

Natural  Order.    pRiMULACKiE, 

Genus  LIMOSELLA. 

L.  tenuifolioy  foliis  linearibus,  vix  apice  dildtatis, 
scapis  foliis  aequalibus,  brevioribus.  Wolf.  Hoffman's 
Flora  Germanica,  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 

In  locis  humidis.  (Minutissima,  vix  uricralis  plan- 
tula,  folia  angustibsima.  Calyx  5-fidus.  Stamina  4.) 
Flor.  Aug. — HoF^MAi^. 

L.  aquatica.  varietas  tenwfolia.     Persoon's  Synop* 

sis,  ii.  p.  167. 

f 

Sescription.-^Root  surculose.     Leaves  radical,  succu- 
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lent  aiid  somewhat  fragile,  erect,  subcylindric-filiform,  a 
little  Compressed  and  obtuse  towards  the  point,  mem- 
branaceously  sheathing  and  radicant  at  the  base^  radical 
fibres  white,  compressed,  and  flaccid.  Scapes  or  peduncle^ 
shorter  than  the  leaves,  one-flowered,  radical,  axillary^ 
terete,  at  first  erect^  in  fruit  deflected.  Calyx  cylindric- 
campanulate,  border  four  and  five-toothed,  dentures  acute. 
Corolla  monopetaiousy  tubular,  white^  shaded  with  gray, 
ish  bhie  outbide^  tube  yellowish  and  glandular  withm^ 
border  spreading  four  and  five-lobed,  lobes  oblong-oval, 
or  oval,  obtuse.  0  Stamina  four,  approximating  by  pairs, 
included  in  the  tube  ot  the  corolla;  filaments  short;  an- 
jj^rs  pale  blue,  two-celled.  Style  included,  stigma  capi* 
tate.  Capsule  nearly  spherical,  smooth,  bursting  the 
calyx,  bivalve,  subbilocular,  many-seeded.  Seeds  nu^ 
merousy  angu^,  somewhat  gibbous,  attached  to  a  large* 
and  rounded  receptacle,  compressed  at  its  base,  and  dila- 
ted on  two  sides,  producing  imperfect  dissepiments^ 
which  are  continu(;d  to  the  margin  of  the  valves,  hence 
the  capsule  is  bilocular  near  its  base,  and  only  one- celled 
above. 

Does  this  plant  with  a  lateral  mode  of  growth  and  al« 
temate  leaves,  germinate  with  two  cotyledones? 

Jlabttat.^^Wlth  the  above,  ako  in  Connecticut;— Dr. 
Ives,  in  a  letter  to  Z.  Collins,  Esq.  with  the  preceding. 
Flowering  from  July  to  September. 
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DIANDRIA DicYNiA. 

Notural  Order.  Portulacea.    Allied  to  Montia. 

Qenut  •CRYPTA.t 

•  * 

Calyx  diphyllus  inferuau  Corolla  2  aut  3-pc* 
tala^  arete  incumbentia^  clausa.  Styli  nuUi:  stigmata 
2  aut  S  minutissima;  punctiformia.  Capsula  2  aut  3 
valvisy  2  aut  3-loeularis,  loeulis  4  ad  S-spermis.  Semu 
na  subcylindracea  incurva^  longitudinaliter  striato-punc- 
tata. 

Herbula  paludosa,  minima,  succulenta.  Folia  oppo- 
sita,  integra,  stipulacea.  Flores  minuti,  sessiles,  altemi, 
inaperti. 

C.  minima.  .  ^r^ 

Description. — Plant  smooth  and  succulent.  Hoot 
fibrous.  fStem  numerously  and  dichotomously  branch- 
ed^ decumbent,  radicant,  thick,  and  cylindric,  mark* 
ed  with  about  six  to  eight  vertical  lines,  intemally 
^vided  into  as  many  compartments^  with  the  dissepi- 
ments  diver^ng  from  a  common  filiform  axis;  branches 
assurgent.  Leaves  cimeate-oval,  or  obovate,  opposite, 
sessile,  entire,  and  lucid,  marked  on  tlie  upper  surface 
widi  elevated  pappiilose  punctures,  (visible  only  through 
a  lens)  furnished  with  but  a  single  visible  nerve,  bistipu- 
late  at  the  base;  stipules  membranaceous  and  acuminated. 
Flowers  axillary,  solitary^  sessile,  and  alternate,  extreme- 
fy  minute,  rapidly  displaced  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
germ.  Cafyx  two-leaved,  leaves  oblong-oval  each  usual- 
ly terminated  by  a  brownish  sphacelate  point.     Corolk 

tFrom  «f  tfrT#|  I  hide,  or  conceal. 
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of  two  and  sometimes  three  petals,  never  appearing  to  ex^ 
pand.  Petals  oval,  concave^  closety  incumbent  over  each 
other,  whitish,  somewhat  rosaceous  and  subdiaphanous 
or  membranaceous,  closely  covering  the  stamens.  iSVa- 
mina  two,  sometimes  three,  seated  upon  the  base  of  tbs 
petals;  filaments  incumbent  on  the  germ,  and  about  the 
same  length;  anthers  roundish,  two-celled,  colour  some- 
what rosaceous.  Styles  none.  Stigmata  two,  or  three, 
like  so  many  m^ute  points,  which  are  only  visible  through 
a  strong  lens.  Germ  turbinate.  Capsule  naked,  globu- 
lar  and  depressed,  subturbinate,  umbilicate,  membrana- 
ceous, two  or  three  valved,  two  or  three  celled;  cells  four 
or  five  seeded;  seeds  attached  to  a  small  basilar  and  com- 
mon receptacle,  marked  with  excavated  punctures;  disse- 
piments very  thin,  arising  from  the  receptacle,  and  un- 
connected with  the  valves.  Seed  cylindric,  the  whole 
length  of  the  capsiile,  obtuse  at  either  extremity,  the 
base  furnished  with  a  minute  funiculus,  the  point  incuf- 
vedj  longitudinally  marked  with  about  ten  striae,  and 
traversed  by  rows  of  impressed  punctures;  episperm 
brown  and  fi^gile.  Perisperm  none.  Embryon  erects 
flat;  radicle  cylindric,  large,  descendent  Cotyledones 
two,  small,  subovate. 

Probably  Peplis  Americana  of  Mr.  Pursh,  FIcmt.  Am. 
Septent.  vol.  i.  p.  238? 

The  flower  never  appears  to  open,  and  is  with  so 
much  difficiiliy  developed,  artificially,  as  to  seem  to  most 
observers  destitute  of  stamens.  Tliis^lant  possesses  con- 
siderable affinity  with  the  CaryophyUea^  but  difiers  in  the 
insertion  of  the  stamens;  and  more  materially  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  seed,  which  does  not,  also,  altogether  agree 
witlithat  oitht.Portuhcea,  its  siiugular  integument,  hpw- 
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ever,  is  so  yely  similar  to  that  of  Portulaca  as  w«ll  as  to 
MonHmy  Aougfa  destitute  of  a  distinct  perisperm,  in  con- 
nection with  other  characters,  as  to  leave  scarcely  any 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  arranging  it  with  the  Portulaccit 
of  Jussieu.  ^ 

Hdb.  On  the  gravelly  banks  of  the  Delaware  over- 
flowed  by  the  tide,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Nevvjersey;  also 
discovered  in  Connecticut  by  Dr.  Ives. 

f 

DIANDRIA.— MoKocYHiA. 

Natural  Order.    LrsiHACHiiE.  (♦ANACALLiDEiE.) 
♦HEMIANTHUS.t 

Calyx  tubulosus;  apice  quadridentatus,  deorsum  fis- 
sus.  Corolla  monopetala,  labiata,  labio  superiore  obso- 
lete; inferiore  tripartito,  latinia  intermedia  longiore, 
arete  incurva,  apice  truncata*  Stamina,  filamentis  bi- 
fidis^  stipiti  lateral!  antherifero.  Stylus  bifidus.  Capsula 
unilocuiaris^  bivalvis,  polysperma.     Semina  nitida,  ovata. 

Herbula  paludosa,  repens;  folia  mtegra  opposita  et 
verticillata;  flores  altemi  pediceHati  minuti* 

H.  Micranthemoides. 

Description. — Root  fibrous,  annual.  Stem  dicho- 
tomoas,  filiform,  repent,  crowded  with  leaves.  Leaves 
sessile,  subeiliptic^  or  oblong-elliptic^  entire,  oppo- 
site and  ternate,  obsoletely  three-nerved,  rather  suc- 
ctilent,  smooth,  and  of  a  light  green.  Flowers  axil- 
lary, solitary,  alternate,  erect  while  flowering,  deflec- 
ted in  fruit;  peduncle  very  short.     Calyx  oblong,  and 

t  From  fift^iV'v^y  haJf^  and  mUty  %Jlovier. 
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tubular,  somewhat  compressed,  attenuated  towards  the 
peduncle,  cleft  on  the  under  side,  border  four-toothed^ 
dentures  obtuse,  and  very  shcnt.  Corolla  m<mopetaious, 
bilabiate,  tube  gibbous,  upper  lip  obsolete,  minute,  and 
truncate,  (not  visible  without  a  lens;)  lower  lip  thre- 
parted,  rarely  expanding,  (apparoidy  only  after  perfisct 
inflorescence)  the  two  lateral  segments  dentiform,  the 
central  scjgment  elongated,  finear-ligulate,  truncate,  and 
crenate  at  the^apex,  curved  inwdrds  in  an  arch,  the  point 
remaining  mostly  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  (appa- 
rently to  protect  the  parts  of  fructification  from  the  ad- 
missimi  of  the  water  in  which  the  plant  is  periodical^ 
immersed,  the  two  lateral  dentures  then  diverging  so  as 
to  admit  sufficient  light  and  air  for  the  functions  of  the 
flower.)  Stamina^  seated  upon  the  lower  lip,  filaments 
bifid,  the  lateral  stipes  bearing  the  anthers;  anthers 
somewhat  obcordate,  two-lobed,  two-celled.  Style  one, 
declinate,  bifid  half  way  down;  stigmata  small,  capitate. 
Capsule  round,  one  celled,  many-seeded,  two-valved,  r^- 
ceptacle  large  and  globular  widi  impressed  favulose  punc- 
tures. Seeds  ovate,  shining,  perfectly  smooth^  acute  at 
the  base. 

Uhbitat.'^On  the  gravelly  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
overflowed  by  the  tide,  near  Kensington,  with  the  above; 
flowering  from  August  to  the  close  of  September.  Flow- 
ers white,  scarcely  a  line  long,  the  plant,  which  is  creep- 
ing, seldom  more  than  one  or  two  inches  high. 

May  this  be  the  Herpestis  micrantha  of  Pursh,  vol.  ii. 
p.  418  ?    Certainly  not  Gratiola  repens  of  Swartz,  which 
he  quotes  as  a  synonym. 
•  It  is  in  consideration  of  the  proximate  affinity  erf  this 
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plant  to  the  g^nus  Micran^wmutny  that  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  place  it  in  the  natural  order  LYSiiCACRiiK  of 
Jussieu,  to  which  it  decidedly  belongs,  notiVithstanding 
the  singalar  irregularity  of  the  corolla*  From  Micranthe^ 
mmn  it  difiert  materially  m  several  circumstances;  in  tha^ 
genus  the  calyx  is  divided  down  to  the  base  into  four 
spathulate  lacinise^  the  corolla  is  somewhat  campanulate 
with  a  four-lobed  border,  the  segments  nearly  equal;  the 
stamina,  however,  as  mHtmianthtiSy  seated  ppon  the  lower 
segment  of  the  cordla;  the  appendage  also  described  as 
existing  at  the  base  of  the  filamentsi,  is^  in  fact,  the  rudi* 
ments  of  i^  infertile  stipe  in  the  form  of  a  minute  lateral 
denture.    In  Micranthemum  the  style  and  stigma  is  sim- 
ple^ or,  with  the  capitulum,  merely  bilobed;  the  capsule  is 
membranaceous  and  somewhat  inflated,  the  seminal  re- 
ceptacle small;   the  seeds  also  oblong  and  four-sided^ 
marked  with  four  longitudinal  furrows^  and  transversely 
striated.    Nearly  the  whole  of  these  remarks  are  so  many 
lines  of  distinction  which  separate  Micranthemum  from 
Hemianthut.    In  Lindemia^  to  which  this  genus  is  in- 
deed very  distantly  allied^  there  exists  a  five-parted  calyx; 
a  distincdy  bilabiated  corolla,  with  the  tipper  lip,  how- 
ever, much  shorter  than  the  lower.     Stamina  twofer- 
tile  and  two  sterile^  the  sterile  filaments  bifid.     Stigma 
bilabiate  or  bilammellate.     In  its  capsule  of  one  cell, 
and  smooth  ovate  seeds,  it  resembles  Hemianthus^  and 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  capsular 
dissepiment^  is  not  indeed  of  insurmountable  importance 
in  the  sum  of  natural  affinities^  hence  we  might  no  doubt  be 
justified  in  placing  J92rmtanfA{4^  with  the  Antirrhine^, 
did  not  its  striking  affinity  to  Centunculusj  and  the  genus 
with  which  we  have  more  particulariy  compared  it,  for- 
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bid.  Tfiei^e  appears  thea  to  exist  no  coMtant  limits  m 
the  order  of  nature,  all  its  beings  approximating  to  each 
other  by  such  innumerable  and  minute'-gradations  as  to 
forbid  the  advantage  of  a  compendious  system*  Still 
let  us  rather  follow  the  devious  foot^ep«  of  Natwe, 
replete  with  instruction,  than  sedulously  attach  ourselves 
^  to  the  support  of  impc;rfect  theories. 

JExphnatiim  of  the  Plate. 

Figure  1.  Cripta  minima^  (natural  size.) 

a*  Calyx  and  corolla  opened,(much  magnified.) 
K  c.  The  corolla  containing  the  capsule. 

d.  The  calyx  opened,  showing  the  position 
of  the  stamina. 

e.  The  two  stamina  with  the  ovarium. 

f.  One  of  the  stamens. 

g.  h.  Views  of  the  capsule. 
/.  The  same  opening. 

k.  The  seed,  greatly  magnified* 

/.  The  corculum. 

m.  The  stem  with  a  pair  of  leaves,  magnified 

t(J  exhibit  the  stipula. 
n.  A  transverse  section  of  the  stem. 

Figure  2«  Hetnianthits   Micranthemoidesn     (natural 
size*) 

a.  A  lateral  view  of  the  flower  seated  on  the 

stem,  (much  magnified.) 

b.  The  calyx. 

c.  The  same^  exhibiting  the  cleft  on  the  un- 
der side. 
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d^.  A  btend  x'lfiw  ol  the  flower  withcmt  the 

tf.  A  front  view  of  the  same. 
Jl  One  of  the  stamina,  es^hibitbg  the  forked 
fiUiinen(« 


Descriptions  qf  new  species  of  Land  and  Fresh  fTater 
Shells  of  the  United  StQtcs,  By  Thomas  Say.  Read 
October  28,  1817. 

Oenus  HELIX*    Linn.  Lam. 

For  Jhe  generic  characters,  see  p.  17  of  this  volume. 

SPECIE^ 

1.  If.  thyroidus.  SheU  tlArty  fr&gile,  convex,  umbili- 
cate;  whorls  five,  obtusely  wrinkled^  or  rather  with  equi- 
distant, ^;raduaUy  elevated)  obtuse  lines,  and  spirally  stri* 
ate  with  minute^  impressed  lines;  lip  widely  reflected, 
white  and  flat  before,  partially  concealing  the  umbilicus; 
pilkr  lip  furnished  with  a  very  oblique  tooth. 

Breadth  four  fifths  to  nine  tenths  of  an  inch. 

This  species  v^y  much  resembles  H.  Albolabris  of 
Nicholson's  Ehcyc.  Amer.  Ed.  but  is  umbilicated,  and 
toothed  on  the  pillar  lip*  It  is  much  less  common.  This 
shell  wa&  indicated  in  the  American  Edition  of  Nicholson's 
Encyclopaedia;  but  its  characters  were  not  laid  down. 

2.  H.  minuta*  Shell  rather  thick;  spire  convex,  little 
<Apyated,  with  three  volutions;  suture  well  defined,  im- 
pressed;  whorls  obtusely  wrinkled  across;  aperture  nearly 
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orbicular;  Up  much  thickened,  reflected^  white,  ^Ustant 
from  the  umbilicus;  umbilicus  large,  exhibiting  the  volu- 
tions. 

Breadth  less  than  one  tenth  of  an  inch- 
Found  under  the  bark  of  a  decaying  oak:  is  readily 
^stmguishable  from  other  species  by  its  small  size  and 
conspicuous  lip. 

S.  !!•  lahyrin^iica*  Shell  oovaCy  dark  reddish^brown, 
body  lighter;  xt^horls  five  or  six,  widi  conspicuous,  deva- 
ted,  equidistant,  obtuse  lines  across,  fcHrming  grooves  be- 
tween them;  apex  obtuse;  lip  reflected,  rounded;  pillar 
If^  with  a  large^  lamdliform,  dongated  toothy  wluch.  ap- 
pears to  revolve  within  tlie  shell  parallel  to  the  suture,  a 
smaller  raised  line  revolves  nearer  to  the  base  within  the 
sliell,  but  becomes  obsolete  before  it  arrives  at  the  pillar 
lip;  umbilicus  rather  large. 

Breadth  one  tenth  o£  an  inch* 

Found  on  fungus  in  decaying  wood;  this  shell  is  re* 
markable  tor  the  two,  mudi  elevated  lines,  which  revolve 
within  the  shell  upon  the  penultimate  wh(H*l,  the  upp^ 
one  larger  and  terminating  at  thciqperture  very  conspicu- 
ously, and  resembling  a  tooth. 

Genus  ANCYLUS.    Geoff.  Latr. 

Shell  conic,  not  spiral,  concave  beneath,  above  with  a 
lumple  apex.  Animal  with  the  eyes  placed  at  die  inner 
base  of  the  tentacula. 

Obs.  This  genus  has  been  by  writers  confounded 
widi  the  Patellae.    The  European  species  are  Patella  la^ 
eustris  and  JluviatiKs  of  Linn^. 
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SPECIES. 

A,  rivularit.  Shell  corneous,  opake,  conic-depressed^ 
apex  obtubc,  nearer  to^  and  leaning  towards^  one  side  and 
<xie  end;  aperture  oval,  rather  narrower  at  one  end,  entire; 
within  miik- white. 

Length  one  fourth  of  an  inch« 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Common,  adhering  to  stones  in  rivuletB;  the  animal 
resembles  the  inhabitant  of  shells  of  the  genus  Lymnsea, 
the  tail  is  very  obtuse  rounded. 

Oewut  PALUDINA.    JLam.  Latr. 

Shell  subovate,  operculated;  aperture  entire,  longitudi- 
oally  ovate,  narrowed  above;  Up  simptei  not  dilated  or  re- 
flected. 

Ob$.  This  genus  has  been  very  lately  separated  by 
Mr.  Lamarck  fixmi  the  Cydostom^^  with  which  it  cor* 
responds,  except  in  {laving  no  dilated  lip,  and  the  aperture 
is  angulated  above.  The  animal  has  a  short  rostrum,  two 
acute  tentacula  with  eyes  at  thtir  external  base,  a  small 
membranaceous  wing  each  side  of  the  body  befwe,  foot 
double  before,  the  wing  of  the  right  side  is  folded  into  a 
small  cai«al,  by  which  the  water  is  introduced  ioto  the 
re^iratory  canal*  Latr.  To  this  genus  will  be  referred 
several  of  the  Lymnsea  of  the  American  Cdit^  of  Nich- 
cdscm's  Encyclopaedia  as  L.  decisa^  vwipara  and  sjsJbeO' 
rinata.  ' 

SPECIES. 

F.  limosa.  Shell  conic,  subumbilicate,  dark  horn 
coloured,  generally  incrusted  with  a  blackbh  irr^ular 
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covermg  on  the  spire,  and  sometimes  on  the  body,  which 
completely  obscures  the  obsoletely  wrinkled  epidermis; 
aperture  ovate-orbrcular;  sutttte  impressed. 

Length  thrte  twentieths,  breadth  one  tto^,  of  an 
inch.  « 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy* 

Animal  whitish;  heodtlrciwni  thouth^  tentarcnk,  dibits, 
and  vitta  on  each  side  of  the  iieck,  white;  ttstttMuKi  ftlifbrm^ 
more  than  half  as  long^^  the  ba^  <&  the  animal;  Nostrum 
about  half  as  long  a&  the  tentacula^  annulate  With  dsorker 
lines^bovc;  /bot  white,  brownish  above,  shOft,  suboval, 
truncated  before,  and  rounded  behind. 

Extremely  nmnferous  on  the  muddy  shores  of  the  ri- 
vers  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  between  bigh  and  low  wa- 
ter marks. 


Descriptions  of  Jour  new  species,  and  two  varietie^^  of 
the  genus  Hydrargira.  By  C\  A.  Le  Swmr.  ReadOc^* 
ber  21,  iSll'. 

Along  the  muddy  shores  of  the  fresh  wato*  streams  cf 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  ponds  of  the  salt  marshes  of 
the  coast,  there  are  found  small  fishes,  which  are  known 
under  the  popular  names  of  Mud  Fishes,  and  Mwawsj  in 
consequence  of  their  habitudes,  and  diminutive  appear- 
ance.  These  fishes  a&ct  those  situations  winch  are  weU 
supplied  with  aquatic  plants,  or  where  old  logs  lie  imbed* 
ded  in  the  mud,  which  situations  afford  them  shelter  from 
danger,  on  the  least  appearance  whereof  they  qnit>  with 
precipitation,  their  open  stations  near  the  sur&ce  of  the 
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vater,  whebe  they  assemble  in  small  shoals,  and^ee  to  their 
covered  iietreats,  or  secvete  themselves  in  the  n^ud.  The 
mode  of  life  of  these  £sbes^  daily  causes  multituues  of 
them  to  be  abaodoned  by  die  tide,  when  they  are  exposed, 
in  wiaU  hollows,  or  shallow  pools,  to  the  attacks  of  their 
esiemies^  or  the  ipconvenieocesofa  limited  excursion.  Mr. 
Bosc  observed  in  South  Carolina  the^ecies^  named  by 
him  jdthermp,  sw^mpma^  from  which  the  genus  Hydrar- 
girOf  ofi^C^pede,  was  instiiuted,  and  which  species  the 
Qberalier  C«iv»er  receody  included  in  his  genus  Pascilia, 
ado^dfrom  Selmeider:  Bcgne  Animal,  tome  \\.  p.  198. 
^  The  individudte  of  this  species,"  ^ays  die  count  de  La 
Cip^de,  after  the  manuscript  observadons  of  Mr.  Bosc, 
^^appefur  by  thousands  in  all  the  fresh  waters  of  Carolina. 
They  swarm  particularly  in  the  marshes,  and  in  the  la- 
goons among  the  woods.  The  places  in  which  they  are 
found  being  often  dried  up,  or  at  least  so  far  drained  as 
not  to  afford  sufficient  water  to  cover  them,  they  are  there- 
fore  obliged  to  change  their  abode.  This  is  effected  with- 
out much  trouble,  in  consequence  of  their  ability  to  s[M-ing 
to  considerable  distances.  Mr.  Bosc  was  a  witness  to 
the  speed  with  which  the  fishes  advanced  over  a  consider- 
abte  apace  in  search  of  more  abuiulant  water.  They  sup- 
ply nourishment  to  a  great  number  of  water-birds,  and  of 
reptiles,  which  dwell  in  the  lagoons  and  marshes.''  Hist. 
Nat.  Poiss.  tome  v,  p.  379. 

The  fishes  of  this  genus  are  extremely  tenacious  of 
life«  I  once  canried,  in  very  warm  weather,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable distance^  several  individuals  in  my  handkerchief, 
which  was  wet;  none  of  them  sufiered,  to  appearance, 
biU  retauied  their  vigour  on  their  removal  to  a  vase  of  wa- 
ter, into  which  I  placed  them  for  the  purpose  of  observa- 
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^kxiy  and  frolicked  about  as  if  in  theiF  native  streams. 
After  having  separated,  from  one  of  them,  the  lower  jaw, 
in  order  to  examine  the  branchiostegous  membrane^  cut 
the  branchiae  into  several  parts^  opened  the  abdomen,  and 
even  retnoved  the  intestinal  canal,  I  placed  the  fish  in  wa* 
ter,  and  it  swam  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes^  although  the 
time  which  had  elapsed,  from  the  termination  of  the  above 
mentioned  operation,  was  about  a  quarter  of  an  houn 

The  three  branchiostegous  rays,  and  the  other  cha- 
ractersy  assigned  to  the  PacUia^  do  not  compcurt  with  thp 
species  described  in  thb  article;  and  the  characters  given 
by  La  Cepfede  to  his  genus  Hydrdrgira^  do  not  appear  to 
me  sufficiently  comprehensive,  but  are  susceptible  of  mo* 
dificatic»i*     I  propose  the  following  as  a  substitute: 

Genus  HYDRARGIRA. 

Characters* 

Ventral Jins  6-rayed. 

Teeth  in  the  jaws  and  throat:  those  of  the  jaws  conic 

and  recurved;  none  in  the  palate. 
Jaws  protractile,  lower  ja\V longer  than  the  upper  one. 
Dorsal  Jin  one,  situate  nearer  the  tail  than  the  head, 

opposite  to  the  anal  fin. 
Scales  on  the  opercula  and  body. 
Head  flat,  shielded  above  with  lai^  scales^  the  centre 

scale  largest. 
All  the  species,  which  I  have  examined^  possessthe 
following  characters  in  common: 

Body.  The  body  is  thick,  elongated,  subquadrangu- 
lar  near^  the  nape,  subcompressed  near  the  tail;  abdomen 
ample. 
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Scales.  The  scales  are  of  a  middUng  size;  in  gene^ 
ral  they  are  rounds  and  marked  with  concentric  lines,  the 
lines  of  the  opercula  and  preopercula  scales  are^  little  less 
distinct;  all  the  scries  of  the  body  are  crossed  by  lines  of 
black  points,  which  present  the  appearance  of  rhombic 
figures:  these  lines,  in  some  of  the  species,  are  found,  on 
a  close  examination,  to  be  composed  of  a  series  of  small 
tubercles,  each  one,  in  the  males  only,  terminated  in  a 
point.  ' 

Head«  The  head  is  large,  and  suppwts  the  snout  ho^ 
rizontaliy. 

Gill-covers.  Each  operculum  is  composed  of  three 
pieces;  the  interoperculum  is  very  small. 

Nostrils.  The  nasal  apertures  are  two  on  each  side, 
situate  between  the  eyes,  and  the  tip  of  the  snout» 

Eyes.  The  eyes  are  pretty  large,  and  seated  at  the 
summit  of  the  head. 

Lips.  The  hps  are  small  in  front,  more  fleshy  on  the 
^des. 

Teeth,  The  teeth  of  the  jaws  are  disposed  in  several 
rowsj  those  of  the  first  row  longer  than  the  rest;  the  supe- 
rior  throat  teeth  are  situate  on  two  tubercles,  the  lower 
teeth  are  placed  at  the  junction  of  the  branchial  arch;  the 
throat  teeth  are  often  obtuse. 

Tongue.     The  tongue  is  distinct. 

Mucous  ducts.  A  series  of  these  ducts  open  upon 
the  head,  at  the  end  of  the  snout,  and  on  the  preopercula^ 
below  the  scales. 

Lateral  line.  The  lateral  line  is  very  faintly  indi- 
cated. 

Fins.    Thtjins  are  seven  in  number;  each  ventral 
Vol.  I.  I 
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Jin  has  its  kst  ray  united  to  the  body  by  a  slight  mem- 
brane. 

Viscera.  The  intestinal  canal  is  simple,  without 
caecum;  it  forms  two  curvatures,  one  towards  the  anus, 
the  other  towards  the  throat:  this  canal,  in  the  male,  is 
of  the  total  length  of  the  body,  in  the  female  it  b  some- 
what  longer.  The  air-bladder  is  adherent  to  both  sided 
of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  T\)&  oviduct  is  prolonged 
beyond  the  body,  and  supported  by  the  first  rays  of  the 
anal  fin»  which  rays  it  embraces. 

^A.    Cwdal  fin  truncate;  branchiostegous  membrane 

4-rayed. 

SPECIES. 

1.  HtdraAcira  diaphana.     Body  fusiform;  head 

cuneiform;  snout  elongated;  hrwer  jaw  straight;  ventral 

fins  very  small,  roundish,  situate  midway  between  the 

anal,  and  pectoral  fins;  back  nearly  straight;  dorsal  fin 

almost  double  the  size  of  the  anal  fin. 

Dorsal,  anal^  2Sid  pectoral  fins  roundish;  colour  of  the 
back^  and  the  upper  part  of  the  heady  brown -olive,  lower 
parts  white,  sides  with  delicate  blue  tints;  the  body  is  sub- 
cylindric,  diaphanous,  ornamented  with  sixteen  irregular, 
transverse,  brown  bands,  which  are  confluent  on  the  back; 
opercula  with  brilliant  yellow  and  blue  reflections;  eyes 
large,  suboblong,  irides  silvery  white;  length  of  specimen 
five  indies,  thickness  five  lines,  depth  seven  lines. 

P.  18.— D.  13.— V.  6.— A.  12.— C.  18i  rays. 

This  species  is  accounted  delicate  food.  It  inhabits 
lake  Saratoga,  in  the  state  of  Newyork;  and  b  procured 
by  the  anglers  for  the  purpose  pf  a  bait  foi*large  fishes.. 
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Var,?  Body  the  same  as  in  the  preceding,  ventral  Jim 
nearer  to  the  anus  than  to  the  pectoral  fins,  and  ver^r  small; 
anal  fin  subtruncate;  eyet  roundish;  snout  less  elongated 
than  that  of  the  foregoing,  and  the  colours  of  the  bod]r 
kss  Uvely;  nde^  also  marked  with  fourteen  or  fiftqen  trans«* 
verse  htomn  bands;  length  of  specimen  described  two 
inches  and  a  hal£     Found  in  Pipe  Creek^  Maryland* 

P.  18.— D.  14,— V.  6.— A.  12^— C.  16}  rays. 

2.  H*'  multifaciata.  Transverse  bands  of  the  body 
about  fifty  in  number  on  each  side;  dorsal  Jin  and  anal  Jin 
almost  equal,  the  latter  pointed;  extremity  of  the  pectoral 
Jins  passing  somewhat  the  base  of  the  ventral  fins;  eyis 
round. 

Body  more  elevated  in  the  middle  than  that  of  the  dia* 
phana^  and  less  transparent;  the  snout  b  shorter;  the  ven*^ 
tralfins  are  likewise  larger  in  proportion;  but  in  the  head 
and  tail  there  is  a  considerable  resemblance;  the  side  bands 
are  alternately  oliv^- brown,  and  blue;  length  of  specimen 
three  inches. 

P.  18.— D.  14.— V.  6.— A.  12.— C.  \6{  f^ys. 

This  species  inhabits  lake  Saratoga;  it  is  used  for 
bait. 

Bi*    Caudal  fin  rounded;  bran,  mem*  S-rayed. 

3*  H.  omata.  Body  short,  subquadrangular;  snwt 
very  short;  hwerjam  short  and  curved;  dorsal Jimnd  anal 
Jin  large,  the  fwrner  longer  than  high,  the  ktitter  subtrun- 
cate;  abdommflljins  rounded^  placed  near  the  anal  fin;  pec* 
t^aljins  ovate. 

Back  somewhat  elevated;  upper  part  of  the  head  and 
ff  the  bodg^  ofa  reddish  umber  colour;  4hroat^  gbdamer^ 
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pectoral^  and  ventral  Jims  yellowish;  donaljin  of  a  clear 
blue  colour,  with  small  yellow  ^ts,  its  posterior  part 
marked  with  a  large  deep  blue  patchy  surrounded  with  a 
white  baud,  and  another  of  blue;  the  sides  are  of  a  bright 
blue  colour,  with  small  white  spots,  and  omaipented  with 
fifteen  or  sixteen  transverse,  narrow  stripes  of  bright  sil* 
very;  anal  and  caudal  Jins  of  a  clear  blue,  spotted  with 
white;  and  margined  with  yellow;  the  scales  on  the  head 
of  this  species  are  larger  than  those  of  the  preceding^  and 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a  rose  around  the  centre  scale. 

P.  18.— D.  11.— V.  6.— A.  12.— C.  laj  rays. 

7^he  colours  of  the  individual  described  were  gay;  it 
was  a  male.  Other  specimens^  which  I  examined,  pre- 
sented  a  difference  in  the  disposition  of  the  spots;  some 
had  more  bands  than  others;  and  in  some  the  colours  were 
.deeper  than  in  others. 

The  female  differs  from  the  male  in  colour,  which  is 
of  a  burnt  umber  on  the  dacky  the  abdomen  whitish;  the 
eyesy  as  in  the  male,  are  large,  round,  surrounded  with 
brown,  pupil  black,  encircled  with  yellow;  on  the  anterior 
pz^rt  of  the  dorsal ^n  there  is  a  golden  spot,  which  is  visi- 
ble only  when  the  fish  is  in  water;  opening  of  die  mouth 
of  a  medium  size;  pectoral  fins  yellowish;  anal  fin  and 
ventral  fins  whitish;  caudal  and  dorsal  reddish;  the  fins  are 
not  so  large  as  those  of  the  male. 

The  oviduct,  as  is  remarked  in  the  common  charac- 
ters  of  this  genus^  b  peculiarly  situated;  and  is  more  con^ 
^[Hcuous  in  this  species  than  in  the  rest  here  described^ 
it  is  pcolonged  without  the  body,  and  embraces  the  first 
rays  of  the  aiial  fin,  the  movements  of  which,  I  suppose^ 
£icititate  tlie  exclusion  of  the  ova. 

LQi>gth  ctf  ii)dividu^  described  three  iqfihes. 
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P.  18.— D.  11.— V,  6.— A.  lO.— C.  18f  hiys. 

Thb  species  is  very  common  along  the  flat,  muddy 
shores  of  the  river  Delaware,  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadeh 
phia,  where  the  Splatter  Dock,  Nymphca  advend,  andtte 
Wild  Oats,  Zizama  aquattta^  abound.  I  owe  thb  knowv 
ledge  of  it  to  Mr.  G.  Ord,  who  presented  me  with  tho 
specimens  from  which  the  above  descriptions  were  takem 

Mr.  Ord  informs  me  that  the  smaller  fishes  of  this 
species  are  eagerly  sought  after,  in  the  spring,  by  the 
Stone  Snipe^  Scolopax  melanoleucay  and  the  Yellowdianks^ 
S.  Jlavipes,  the  flesh  of  which  birds  becomes  therd^jt 
tainted  with  a  fishy  taste,  which  destroys  that  ddicate  fla- 
vour  for  which,  when  in  good  case,  it  is  esteemed. 

Var.?  At  Sandwich,  near  Cape  Cod,  I  procured  a 
fish,  which  has  so  general  a  resemblance  to  the  last  de^ 
scribed  species,  that  I  have  concluded  it  to  be  only  a  va- 
riety. The  difference  that  the  male  presents  is  in  the  co- 
lours of  Ihs  trunk,  which  is  of  a  dark  reddish  brown  on 
tfie  back  and  sides,  and  bluish  on  the  abdomen;  and  in  his 
ventral  and  analjinsj  which  are  white;  there  is  likewise  ^ 
difference  in  the  size  of  his  dorsal^  analy  and  ventral  Jinsy  the 
two  first  of  which  are  subequal,  and  the  last  very  small.  In 
the  female,  the  colour  of  the  back  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
male,  her  sides  2X^  paler,  and  her  gill- cavers  reddish  yel- 
low; her  abdomen,  dorsal,  anal,  and  cutukUJins  bluish  gray; 
back  spotted  with  black.  The  lower  mandible  of  this  va- 
riety is  subrectangular;  the  ventral  fins  of  the  female  arc 
aeated  nearer  the  anal  fin  than  in  the  male. 

P.  18.— D.  12.— V.  6.— A.  10.— C.  20f  rays. 

4.  H.  nigrq/aciata.  Dorsal  fin  and  anal  fin  narrow 
and  elongated. 

The  AicA*of  this  i^cks  is  consideraUy  elevated  op-- 
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posite  to  thi  pectoral  fins,  and,  bjr  tapering  regularly 
thence  to  the  caudal  fin,  the  tail  becomes  proportionally 
narrower  than  in  the  preceding  species  of  this  division;  co« 
lour  of  the  body  above,  a  reddish  yellow,  deqier  On  the 
back,  abdomen  yellowish  white;  caudal  fin  greenish  blue; 
the  rest  of  thc^w  reddish  ycUow;  eyes  large,  hides  brown, 
the  pupil  encircled  with  yellow;  body  with  thirteen  or 
fourteen  black  transverse  bands.  The  caudal  fin  of  this 
species  is  but  slightly  rounded:  it  is  of  a  medium  form 
between  that  of  the  diaphana  and  that  of  the  omatd.  In^ 
habits  the  salt  marshes  near  Newport,  Rhodeisland. 
P.  I8.~D.  12.— ¥•  6.— A.  lO.— C.  16i  rays* 

NOTE. 

fiabtequently  to  the  fmblisliing  of  my  paper  on  Uie  genus  Cato8toniii0»  ttie 
fourth  Tolume  of  the  Mhmrtt  de  VAcadhm  hnphiale  cfet  Sdencet  de  St. 
J^iUrwbwrg  was  put  into  my  hands.  In  this  volume  there  is  a  good  figaire» 
with  details,  of  a  fish  discovered  at  Kamschatka;  accompanied  with  a  minute 
description;  in  Latxn»  by  the  learned  Dr.  Tilesias»  who  accompanied  the  Rus- 
sian commander  Krusenstem»  in  his  voyage  round  the  world,  (p.  457,  plan.  15» 
fig.  1.)  This  fishy  named  by  the  above  mentioned  author  Qfprhnu  rottratus^ 
is  a  true  Catostomus,  and  must  be  classed  as  such,  if  the  nomenclators  should 
think  proper  to  adopt  my  genup  in  their  systems. 

0 
Observations  on  the  Oeology  of  the  West  India  Islands^ 

from  Barbadoes  to  Santa  Cruzj  inclusive.    By  iVU^ 

liam  Maclure.    Read  Oct.  28,  1817. 

• 

This  range  of  islands  may,  in  a  geological  point  of 
view,  be  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  one  of  which, 
occupying  the  eastern  side,  consists  of  a  stratification  of 
transition  rocks,  partially  crowned  by  secondary,  and 
embraces  the  islands  of  Barbadoes,  Mariegalante,  Grand* 
terre  in  Guadalo^jpe,  Deseada^  Antigua,  St.  Bartholo* 
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mtw,  St.  Martin,  Anguilla  and  Sarfta  Cruz;  the  other 
part,  consisting  of  volcanic  formations,  with  a  few  parti'dl 
coverings  of  secondary,  Occupies  the  western  side  of  the 
range,  including  the  Grenadines,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia, 
Martinico,  Dominica,  Basseterre  in  Guadaloupe,  Mon- 
serrat,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher,  St.  Eustatia  and  Saba, 
^here  the  volcanic  formation  appears  to  terminate. 

Barbadoes.  l^he  northern,  southern  and  western  sec- 
tions of  this  island  consist  of  rocks,  formed  of  an  aggre- 
gate  Qf  shells  and  madrepore  rocks,  mixed  with  different 
kinds  of  corals,  being  partly  consolidated  into  a  mass  by 
the  attrition,  of  tfie  water,  having  the  interstices  filled  by 
the  particles  that  have  bden  broken,  and  washed  into  them, 
sometimes  even  losing  the  marks  of  their  original  forma* 
tion;  and  partly  porous  and  full  of  cavities  formed  by  the 
washing  away  of  the  shells  and  madrepores,  and  by  the 
natural  shelving  of  these  rocks.  This  shell  limestone  is 
deposited  in  four  or  five  horizontal  strata,  rising  gra- 
dually to  the  height  of  eight  hundred  feet  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  the  idand,  and  forming  as  many  plateauob  as  there 
are  strata,  resembling,  at  a  distant  view,  the  steps  of  staks. 
Thence  to  the  eastward  -or  windward  is  the  district  of 
Scotland,  composed  of  strata  of  slate  alternating  with 
limestone,  and  an  aggregate  cemented  with  lime,  in  grams  ' 
of  various  sizes,  and  resembl'mg  much  the  different  kinds 
of  gray  wacke  slate,  dipping  to  the  east,  noitherly,  and 
running  to  the  north,  westerly;  having  every  appearance 
of  being  the  transition  rockon  which  the  madrepores  and 
corals  had  built  their  cells. 

Mariegaknte,  Grandterre  in  Gifadaloupe,  zndDeseada^ 
are  all  ficomed  of  the  madrepore  rock,  in  horizontal  strata, 
resembling  the  same  formation  in  Barbadoes,  the  strata 
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^it>g  devaledi  one  above  another,  and  fornuDg  a  |>lateaii 
or  table  of  landi  at  the  summit  of  each^  but  not  rising  so 
tligh  as  in  Barbadoes.  Grandterre  in  Guadaloupe  baa 
tlii^  formation^  exhibiting  more  the  appearance  of  undula. 
tions,  with  gentle  ascents  and  declivities^  contaiiung  some 
fl^BiaU  streams  and  marshes^  which  would  rather  encourage 
the  supposition  that  it  rests  on  a  volcanic  basis,  and  is 
therefore  more  liable  to  have  its  rocks  deranged  from  their 
present  natural  horisontal  position* 

Antigua.  This  island  not  having  been  visited  hy  the 
writer,  he  must  take  its  description  from  the  qpecimesa 
brought  from  it,  by  which  it  may  be  concluded^  that  it  is 
8}mikr,  in  some  of  its  geological  traits,  to  the  island  «f 
Barbadoes;  hayingtbe  same  formation  of  madrepore  rocka^ 
some  of  which  are  converted  into  ^ex  in  the  bxtm  crf'agates, 
8tc»;  which  are  valued^  as  beautiful  specimens,  by  the  curi* 
ous*  A  part  of  the  island  consists  of  a  stratified  rock^  in  the 
forra  of  a  green  schist,  crossing  the  island  from  north  to 
south,  in  a  zone  x>f  three  or  four  miles  widths  affor^g  the 
inhabitants  a  useful  building  stone.  The  southern  side 
of  the  island  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  is  described 
a$  being  volcanic 

'  Sti  Bartholomew.  Tlie  formation  throughout  thb 
island  is  evidently  stratified,  though  in  great  coafusion^ 
(die  word  stratified  is  here  used  in  contradistinction  ta 
volcanic)  the  strata  running  in  a  direction  a  little  to  the 
west  of  nordi,  and  dipping  generally  to  the  eastward,  as  fiur 
as  could  be  ascertained  from  the  disturbed  and  irregular 
position  of  the  broken  rocks*  These  rocks  are  found 
to  consist  of  three  or  four  species  oi  limestone,  two  of 
them  cont^ning  shells;  some  agregates,  which  are  ce* 
niented  with  limestone,  and  [Hresent  much  the  appear^ 
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ance  of  transition  formation;  several  ^)eci^  of  horn* 
blend  rock,  a  little  crystalline;  amigdaloid^  contaiiingf 
small  nodules  of  calcaire  and  zeolite,  or  almonds^  \pl;iich» 
when  the  stone  is  fresh  broken,  are  undistinguishablc  froip. 
the  mass,  and. discover  their  difference  only  when  in  a  statp 
of  decomposition;  a  soft  argillaceous  mass^  with  spot? 
of  green,  resembling  the  green  earth  of  Verona;  porphyry, 
with  crystals  of  quartz  and  feldspar^  imbedded  in  a  red 
argillaceous  bai^,  &c.  all  of  them  alternating  one  withano- 
dier^  occasionally^  and  assuming  the  appearanpe  of  a  tran-* 
ntion  formation.  But  the  various  aspects  which  these 
rocks  present,  and  the  different  stages  of  decomposition  ia 
which  they  are  found,  and  in  which  they  differ  much  from. 
the  rocks  of  a  continent,  or  of  northern  climates,  render  it 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  which  part  may  be  secon* 
^y,  and  which  transition. 

St^  Martin  and  AnguiUa  are  two  small  stratified 
idands,  on  a  line  with  St.  Bartholomew,  and  consisting  o£ 
a  similar  formation. 

The  island  of  St.  Thomas  may  also  be  classed  in  this 
range.  It  is  stratified^  though  in  much  confusion,  and  so 
deranged  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  general 
dffection,  which  appears  to  be  from  north-west  to  souths 
east,  dipping  easterly.  The  rocks  consist  of  a  variety  of 
2^;regates,  resemblmg  the  transition,  some  of  which  wheiir 
fresh  have  the  appearance  of  hornblend  rocks^  but  whenr 
be^ning  to  decompose,  the  agregate  appears,  with  a  few: 
plates  of  a  black  crystalline  rock  like  hamblend.  I  found 
a  yellowish  brown  quartzy  agregate,  resembling  a  rock^  in 
the  transition^  at  the  Lehigh  Falls  in  Pennsylvania.        ^    - 

Santa  Cruz.  This  island^  though  included  in  our  first 
Avidon,  agrees  ratU^  with  the  direction  of  the  volcanid' 
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idands;  it  f^pears,  however,  that  the  volcanic^formation 
ceases  at  Saba,  and  that  Santa  Cruz  is  composed  of  madre* 
pore  rocks  at  tte  west,  and,  on  the  eastern  side^  of  rocks 
similar  to  those  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew.  The 
west  end  and  the  middle  of  the  island,  are  low^  and  covered 
with  a  shell  limestone  and  madrepore  rock.  The  founda* 
tioa  on  which  this  rock  reposes  is  a  stratum  that  retainS 
iHrater,  and  may  be  a  ^  compact  limestone,  as  the  bases  of 
many  of  the  little  hills  rest  on  solid  limestone.  The  east 
end  is  composed  of  di&rent  kinds  of  limestone,  alternating 
with  amygdaloid,  hcM-nblcnd  rock  and  porphyry,  like  the. 
rocks  of  St.  Bartholomew;  it  is  likewise  hilly  and  broken^, 
being  stratified  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south. 

All  the  islands  that  have  been  described  have  a  strik- 
kig  similari^  both  in.  their  structure  and  the  nature  of 
their  materials;  those  that  are  partly  or  wholly  covered 
with  the  horizontal  shell  limestone,  or  madrepore  rocks, 
are  exactly,  the  same;  those  partly  or  wholly  formed  of 
stratified  rocks,  consist  of  rocks  more  than  hilf  of  which. 
are  limestone,  or  have  considerable  quantities  of  lime  in 
them,  and  the  remainder  of  the  rocks  differ  very  little;. 
they  have  nearly  the  same  dip  and  direction;  have  a  strong 
characteristic  mark  of  belonging  to  the  transition  class; 
though  firom  their  deranged  state,  and  the  peculiar  mode 
of  their  decomposition,  they  differ  a  little  in  their  appear* 
ance  from  the  transition  rocks  of  Europe,  for  the  lime- 
stone  is  remarkably  hard,  drj-  and  brittle,  breaking  into 
sdiarp  pieces,  whiclksound  like  a  bell,  when  struck  with  a 
hammer:  this  may,  perhaps,  be  the  effect  of  the  constant 
heat  of  the  climate.  The  different  appearance  which  these 
rocks  assiume,  when  in  a  state  oC  decomposition,  from 
those  of  northern  latitudes,  may  in  part  be  attributed  to 
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the  cUmate^  and  partly  to  the  same  cause  which  pro- 
duced the  great  confusion  in  which  they  arc  now  found, 
particularly,  if  that  cause  raised  ^hem  from  the  bottom  of  ^ 
the  ocean;  and  exposed  them  to  the  influence  of  a  perpe- 
tual sun.  But  this,  like  every  cause  which  we  cannot 
discover,  must  remain  only  problematical;  for  nature  has 
so  many  modes  of  operating,  and  we  are  as  yet  acquainted 
with  so  small  a  number  of  them,  that  our  speculations^ 
beyond  what  we  actually  know,  cait  at  the  best  but  reach 
to  probable  conjecture. 

The  Grenadines.  This  group  of  islands  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  or  western  range;  we  sailed 
Arough  them  without  stopping,  so  that  their  geological 
character  must  be  taken  from  their  general  appearance, 
which  was  completely  volcanic,  having  rocks  rising  per- 
pendicularly out  of  the  ocean,  one  of  which  is  called,  from 
its  form,  the  organ  rock,  being  composed  of  columns  of 
basalt.  The  rocks  are  in  general  rugged,  and  so  deranged 
that  their  volcanic  character  could  not  be  mistaken* 

St.  Vincent^  like  all  the  other' volcanic  islands,  is  com« 
posed  of  a  mixture  of  lava  and  cinders,  in  ill  pf oportion;. 
South  of  Kingston  there  appears  to  be  more  solid  and 
porous  lava,  and  less  cinders,  than  at  the  north.  The 
Bay  of  Kingston  has  the  appearance  of  bdng  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  crater,  the  beds  of  lava  inclining  hrtgulariy 
from  the  centre,  at  a  considerable  dip,  as  if  they  had  been 
ejected  from  it.  On  every  side,  the  rocks  are  agregates 
of  various  kinds  of  roasted  stones,  cemented  with  cinders^ 
and  small  atoms  of  scoria;  and  though  many  of  the  rolled: 
rocks  neither  bear  strong  marks  of  fusion,  nor  resemble 
much  recent  lavas,  yet  they  all  have  a  family  feature,^  and 
must  be  ccmsidered  of  volcanic  cnigin*    A  substance  like 
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bcM^blend,  Mith  fddspsff  imbedded  in  it,  forms  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  these  rocksr,  Mfhkh  vary  in  colour,  from  nearly 
^  black  to  gray,  the  feldspar  being  generally  crystallized, 
and  frequently  diaphanous,  passing  through  the  porous  or 
acorioas  rocks  without  indications  of  having  undergone 
nuch  change.  There  are  two  principal  modes  by  which  ^ 
the  pi'oduction  of  cinders  or  ashes  may  be  accounted  for: 
they  may  be  thrown  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano  during 
an  irruption  of  lava,  and  in  that  case  they  consist  of  small 
pieces  of  scoria,  pumice,  &c.  and  are  placed  in  strata  of 
various  thicknesses  and  colours,  as  if  deposited  by  water; 
or  they  may  be  ejected  from  volcanoes  nearly  exhausted, 
mixed  with  water  and  rocks,  forming  laf'ge  beds  or  cur- 
ijcnts,  (rfan  a^gate,  which  is  in  time  cemented,  and  wears 
tiie  appearance  of  a  brechia.  A  third  mode  is,  perhaps,  the 
irruption  of  lava  into  the  sea,  at  the  commencement  of 
submarine  volcanoes,  when  by  rtieans  of  the  sudden  cool- 
ing, the  melted  lava  might  crumbfe  into  small  angular 
sand,  and  form  beds  of  cinders.  From  Kingst<^  to  the ' 
nordi  end  of  the  island,  the  same  alto-nation  of  cinders 
and  sdid  lava  obtains,  forming  steep  precipices,  and  nar- 
row valKes,  the  wearing  and  excavation  of  which,  by  the 
mountain  torrents,  is  fecilitated  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
<miders,  which  increases  as  you  approach  the  Soujriere^  a 
iiame  ^ven,  in  the  West  Indies,  to  spots  which  indicate 
the  remains  of  a  subsiding  volcano,  and  whence  hot  sul- 
phureous  vapours  are  ejected  through  y?/m^ro/y,  depositmgp  - 
sulphur,  and  bleaching  the  surrounding  rocks  into  alum- 
stone,  as  at  Solfa-terra  near  Naples. 
*  The  fumerols  of  this  Soufriere  are  at  present  extinguish- 
ed, perhaps  by  the  last  irruptign  of  cinders  in  1812,  when 
the  crater  threw  a  nuxture  of  water,  rocks  and  ciadersr 
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ia  a  state  approaching  to  igmtio%  resembling  a  current  of 
lava;  burning  the  woods^  and  fillwg  all  the  channels  of 
the  little  rivers  that  descend  the  mountain,  rising  some^ 
times  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet 

This  irruption  consisted  of  a  great  quamity  of  angular 
sandy  the  broken  masses 'of  roasted  and  vitrified  rocks 
'being  mixed  with  loose  angular  pieces  of  all  sizes,  brittle, 
and  crumbling  under  the  hammer.  These  imbedded 
rocks  arc,  1st*  A  rock  resembtinga  small  and  middling 
sized  grained  granite,  roasted,  with  diaphanous  feldspar. 
2d.  A  gray  rock,  in  plates^  like  gneiss,  but  much  altere4 
by  the  fire.  3d*  A  feldspar  and  hcnublend  rock,  the  feld- 
spar crystallized  and  diaphanous,  with  the  appearance  of 
having  been  roasted.  4th.  A  homblend  rock,  crystalline, 
having  a  roasted  appearance,  ilth.  A  dark  colourcd  rock^ 
with  a  conchoidal,  even,  vitreous  fracture,  containing 
crystals  of  feldspar,  some  pieces  so  vitreous  as  to  resem. 
blc  pitch  stone,  and  porphyry  running  through  all  the  gra- 
dations  from  a  gray  rock,  scarcely  vitrified,  to  a  total  vit- 
rification, and  thence  to  a  porous  scoria,  not  unlike  pumice^ 
with  transparent  crystals  of  feldspar,  taking  a  deeper  tinge 
of  black  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  vitrification.  6th. 
A  bluish  rock  with  feldspar,  and  some  black  crystals^ 
havmg  all  the  appearance  of  compact  lava.  If  one  sup- 
poses that  volcanic  action  tends  to  form  large  cavities  un- 
der the  places  whence  the  lava,  &c.  issues,  and  that  one, 
oAnwe,  of  these  cavities,  where  the  combustible  materisda 
are  exhausted,  becomes  filled  with  water,  while  other  cavi- 
ties, where  these  materials  still  remain,  are  filled  with  lava, 
&c.  it  would  appear  only  necessary  to  unite  the  contents 
of  two  such  caverns  to  produce  all  tlie  effects  of  an  irrup- 
tion of  cinders. 
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Si.  Lucia  I  passed,  smd  onlj  observed  it  from  the  sea* 
It  has  the  appearance  of  bemg  rugged  and  steep,  with  fev^ 
^lies,  and  perhaps  not  the  same  proportion  of  cinders  as 
the  other  islands.  It  has  an  extensive  soufriere  at  the 
foot  of  two  sharp  conical  hills. 

Martimeo.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  Port 
Royal,  at  Lamentine  and  pomt  De  Bourg,  there  is  a  com- 
pact rock,  dividing  like  trap,  and  decomposing  into  ba]b» 
which  fall  into  a  strong  red  clay,  making  an  excellent 
soil;  it  rests  i^pon  a  bed  of  cinders^  and  assumes  in  some 
places  the  forfn  of  Basaltic  columns. 

About  Port  Royal,  and  the  hill  to  the  north  of  it,  there 
b  a  current  of  solid  lava,  which  has  formed  the  north  side 
of  the  bay,  decomposing  into  balls,  and  forming  a  strong 
soiU 

From  point  Negro  to  St*  Peters  the  coast  consists 
principally  of  cinders,  mixed  with  lava  rpcks.  Under 
the  foyt  at  the  south  end  of  St.  Peters,  and  near  the  Bo- 
tanic  Garden  on  the  north  side,  there  appears  a  mass  of 
the  same  rock  as  occurs  at  Port  iloyal,  approaching  the 
Basaltic  form,  and  is  full  of  vitreous  crystals  of  Feldspar, 

The  region  lying  across  the  island  from  St.  Peters  to 
Bass-point,  is  composed,  wholly  to  the  summit  of  the  land, 
of  cinders  and  pumice,  witli  vegetable  earth  lying  between 
the  beds  of  cinders,  alternating  two  or  thre€  times.  De- 
scending to  the  windward  part  of  the  island,  the  cinders 
are  found  mixed  with  detached  pieces  of  compact  lai^a, 
and  other  rocks, /with  large  blocks  of  pumice,  till  you 
come  to  the  flat  country,  which  ip  covered  with  cinders. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  light 
substances,  such  as  cinders,  pumice  stones,  &c.  should  go 
to  leeward;  yet  in  the  irruption  of  St.  Vincent,  in  1812^ 
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very  fine  cinders  fell  on  the  decks  of  vessels  three  or 
four  hundred  miles  to  windward,  supposed  to  have  been 
carried  by  a  counter  current  of  air,  in  the  upper  re^on» 
of  the  atmosphere. 

Dominica  is  in  general  composed  of  cinders,  with  rolled 
and  detached  pieces  of  lava^  pumice^  Sec.  disseminated  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  pudding-stone^  containing  five  times 
more  of  the  cement  than  of  the  detaclied  pieces.  Where 
compact  lava  appears,  it  is  in  masses,  seldom  in  currents, 
smd  generally  covering  the  cinders,  and  i%  also  covered 
by  them. 

The  soufriere  is  in  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  at  the  south 
end  of  the  island^  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  being 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  crater:  it  is  extensive,  and  fur- 
nishes  at  times  both  sulphur  and  alum,  the  quantity  of 
alum  rocks  being  considerable.  There  are  other  fume- 
rols  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  which  might  furnish 
alum  and  sulphur. 

On  the  top  of  the  mountain,  as  you  cross  the  island, 
there  is  a  lake,  having  all  the  appearance  of  being  an  old 
crater,  about  v/hich  the  quantity  of  loose  stones  is  greater, 
and  of  cinders  less,  than  on  the  coast. 

A  bed  of  coral  and  madrepore  limestbne,  with  shells, 
lies  horizontally  on  a  bed  of  cinders,,  about  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  Rousseau,  and  is 
Covered  with  cinders  to'a  considerable  height. 

^  Basseterre  in  Guadeloupe.  On  landing  at  St.  Rose, 
at  the  north  end,  the  red  clay  occurs  as  at  Lamentine  in 
Martinico,  and  is  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  die 
same  compact  blue  basaltic  rock,  which  appears  to  prevail 
over  all  the  low  country,  dividing  Grandterre  from  Basse- 
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terre.  This  blue  rock  is  placed  on  a  bed  of  cinders^  and 
takes  the  form  of  an  irregular  basalt. 

From  St.  Rose  to  Delahay,  along  the  coast,  the  head 
lands  appear  of  solid  rocks,  like  currents  of  lava^  separated 
by  narrow  sandy  vallies,  the  sand  being  pardy  i/rfiite  and 
calcarious,  formed  by  the  trituration  of  shells;  and  partly 
black  and  ferruginous  crystalline,  from  the  decomposition 
of  solid  lava:  this  femiginous  sand  is  found  in  all  volcanic 
countries,  and  frequently  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  volcanic  regions.  At  a  head  land,  about  one  league 
north  of  Pigeon  Island,  called  Malendure,  there  occurs  a 
current  of  red  cinders,  filled  with  small  prisms  of  red  stil- 
bite,  and  having  loose  pieces  of  lava  mixed^  containing 
also  the  red  stilbite;  this  makes  tlie  third  locality  where 
I  found  the  red  stilbite,  two  of  them,  viz.  Vesuvius  and 
this,  are  undoubtedly  volcanic,  the  other,  the  valley  of  Fal- 
sa, in  the  Tirol,  has  been  supposed  to  be  of  Neptimian 
origin  by  the  Wernerians.  Along  the  coast  of  Basseterre 
is  found  a  mixture  of  cinders  and  lava,  but  more  solid  lava 
in  currents,  than  in  the  other  islands. 

About  six  leagues  to  the  top  of  the  cone,  where  the 
crater  had  been,  and  where  the  soufriere  is  now,  I  found 
k  chasm  or  crack,  in  the  mountain,  which  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  once  a  crater,  but  which  had  been 
closed  by  some  convulsion,  where,  by  the  removal  of  the 
middle,  the  sides  had  been  impelled  together  with  such 
force,  as  to  break  up  the  walls,  and  leave  the  whole  in  the 
greatest  confusion.  The  fumerols  are  on  the  side  of  this 
crack,  without  any  accumulation  of  sulphur,  or  alum  rock, 
for  these  substances  fall  into  the  crack  as  fast  as  they  are 
formed.  The  scwery  is  exceedingly  rugged  and  wild; 
the  rocks  broken  in  immensely  large  inasses,  and  irregu- 
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lariy  thrown  about  m  evi^ry  direction*  At  the  northern 
extremity  of  this  crack  lies  what  is  called  the  cave,  whenccf 
there  issued,  about  15  or  SO  years  ago,  a  flood  of  water 
and  rocks,  which  rah  down  the  valley,  at  present  callerf 
the  valley  of  Faujas,  in  the  utmost  disorder.  I  am  inclfti- 
ed  to  think  tltet  water  only  came  from  the  crack,  and  tha< 
it  ran  over  the  mountain,  sweeping  in  hs  course  al}  the 
small  stones  and  cinders,  leaving  those  that  were  too  large 
to  be  moved.  This  irruption  of  water  was  cool,  and 
without  any  apparent  connection  with  heat,  though  it  was 
most  probably  ejected  by  the  force  of  some  elastic  fl^id. 

Mmtserrat  I  passed  close  to  the  leeward  side  of 
Ae  island  of  Monteerrat,  but  did  not  laVid,  The  south 
fiide  had  an  appearance  of  being  partly  composed  of  solid 
rock,  and  the  rest  of  the  island  might  be  supposed  to  be 
constituted  of  cinders  mixed  with  loose  rocks,  as  it  consists 
of  one  tmnintain,  the  sides  of  which  are  furrowed  by  th6 
rain,  gtntfy,  and  not  in  precipices,  as  would  have  been  the 
case  had  there  been  many  currents  of  solid  hva,  which 
circumstance^  with  the  itatness  of  the  coast,  and  the  gradual 
ascent  of  dte  mountain,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  great 
proportion  of  cinders. 

Nevis  consists  of  one  mountain  in  the  middle,  a  trun- 
cated  cone,  I  suppose  about  J8000  feet  high;  and  one 
smaB  deration  to  the  south,  caHed  Saddle-Hill,  and  ano: 
ther  to  the  north,  called  Round-Hill;  the  rest  of  the  island 
b  a  gra^sd  descent  fi^om  these  three  hills^to  the  sea.  It 
is  composed  of  large  masses  of  rocks,  it^  beds  of  cinder^ 
gray,  red,  tod  blackf  of  various  d^ees  of  solidity,  from 
the  pumice  to  the  compact  lava;  the  black  crystals  I  takt 
to  be  angt^,  ot  perhaps  what  Werner  caSs  the  basaltid 
honttrfead,  of  the  Ciqpe  de  Gate  ill  Spmh,  many  iff  iht 
Vol.  I.  £ 
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rocks  being  like  those  fimnd  dA  that  place.  The  white 
or  glassy  I  take  to  be  feUspar^  wfaich^  with  a*  black  sub- 
stance resemUing. hornblende  constitutes  a  great  propor- 
tion of  die  rocks  of  the  vcAcanic  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  nodules  which  are  found  occur  more  frequently  in 
the  centre  of  other  rocks^  they  are  of  a  small  compact  graia 
like  greenstone  and  not  unlike  those  rounded  pieces  fottn4 
in  granite* 

About  one  mile  ai^  a  half  S.  E.  of  Charleston^  there 
h  a  soufriere  almost  extinct^  which  occupies  abcmt  two  or 
^ree  acres  of  a  level  spot.  One  mile  below^  there  iaa 
hot  spring,  the  water  of  which  rises  to  LIO  degiees  of  Fah- 
renheit, and  is  used  as  a  medical  bsrth;,  and  on  die  edgo 
of  die  sea^  about  half  a  mile  distant,  the  heat  of  the  eardi 
\s  suflkient  to  make  the  water  boil..  To  the  north  <tf 
Charleston  there  are  likewise  soufrieres^  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  on  all  the  islands,  diere  have  been  a  i^um« 
ber  pf  soufrieres  which  are  now  extinct  and  wi^edaway* 

St.  ChrUtopher.  This  island^  near  Basseteire^  con- 
sists  of  beds  of  black,  red^  and  gray  cinders,  var}rlng  in 
thickness  from  two  inches  to  many  feet^  contauiing  black 
and  white  crystals,  resembling  those  found  in  the  last  cin* 
der  irruptipn  of  St.  Vincent.  The  sand  on  the  bay  of 
Basseterre  is  mostly  of  die  black  iron  kind,  with  scandy 
any  of  the  brokcfi  shells  or  madrepore  rock»  Along  the 
coast  to  Old-Road,  the  formation  is  of  ckider%  wijdi  few 
detached  rocks,  and  the  same  from  Old-Road  to  Brim- 
stone*HiiL 

Brimstone-Hill  is  a  stratification  of  madrepore  lime* 
stKHie^  containing  diells,  at  an  angle,  of  upwards  of  50  de- 
grees fixHn  the  horiaon,  repoinng  upon  a  bed  of  volcanic 
ciadq^s,  and  pardy  coveitd  by  volcanic  irruptions,  malpng 
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a  fine  specimesi  of  the  alternatKm  of  ihe  Neptunian  and 
vokanic  formatkin,  whicfa^  for  ought  we  know,  may  be 
Frpeated  twenty  or  thirty  times  in  the  foundation  of  these 
iflbndsy  as  every  current  of  biva  that  runs  into  the  sea  is 
li^le  to  be  covert:d  with  corab,  madrepores,  &c.  and  af- 
terwards recov^ed  with  lava,  until  it  comes  above  the 
mrfiiceof  thesea. 

On  the  south  end,  above  Sandy-Point,  there,  is  more 
pumice  stone^  and  at  a  point  a  little  north  there  a{^pear  to 
be  scdid  masse$  of  compact  rock,  which  look  like  currents 
of  lava.  From  Sandy-  Point  to  Deep-Bay,  the  rocks  which 
occur  arr  those  mixed  with  cibders  of  a  black  colour,  and 
full  of  glassy  or  tianqHuent  ciystals. 

St.  Eu9kUia  is  fora^  of  two  hilk  that  appesa*  to 'have 
been  both  craters  of  vc^canoes;  the  western  one  is  more 
ancient  mid  is  fitted  up  with  earth,  &c.;  the  eastern  one  is 
higher  and  appears -to  be  mart,  recent,  the  crater  being 
only  parttally  filled*  The  space  between  these  two  hills  is 
iMedm^. cinders,  forming  a  plab  with  a  bay  on  each 
side,  the  one  to  the  keward  b  the  harbour^  on  the  edge  of 
whicfa  stands  the  town* 

On  the  south-east  side  of  the  laige  hUl^  towards  St 
Qiristoi^r,  there  is  a  stratification  of  madrepc»re  limestoetie, 
akemating  widi  beds  of  shells,  similar  to  those  found  at  pre* 
sent  in  the  sea.  The  whole  of  this  marine  deposition  dips  to 
the  sottth->w«st,  at  an  angle  of  ilpwands  of  45  degrees  from 
the  horiaon,  resting  upon  a  bed  of  cinders,  full  of  pumice 
and  other  volcanic  rocks,  and  is  immediately  covered  by 
abed  of  madrepore,  sand  and  cinders,  mixed  togethte, 
with  blocks  of  volcanic  rocks  so  disseminated  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  substance 
above  and  below  the  madrepore  rock,  which  naay  be  firom 
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five  to  sU  hundred  yards  thick*  Part  of  tibb  madrepore 
rock  is  changing  into  silescy  having  the  part  that  surround^ 
ed  the  animal  already  converted  into  chalc^lony.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  gypsum  is  fbufid  near  the  same  place» 
in  a  crystalline  state. 

Saba.  This  little  ishnd  seems  to  finiili  the  volcanic 
fcxmation,  and  consists^  of  (Hie  mountain,  rathor  rougher 
and  more  rugged  than  St*  Eusratia^  but  aj^endy  of 
nearly  the  same  kind  of  rodcs. 

llie  £artgoing  descaription  of  the  volcanic  ^ands  may 
perhaps  authomc  the  firflowii^  geiKral  remarks. 

IsL  That  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  substances 
ejected^  which  are  marked  by  a  fiunily  featiure  running 
4irough  all  the  rocks,  cinders,  Sec.  of  the  different  islands; 
and  itis  to  be  observed  daat  the  proportion  t>f  cinders^ 
pumipe,  and  other  light  substances,  is  much  greater  than 
of  the  solid  lavas^  which  are  but  thmly^icattered;  also  that 
the  cinders  are  always  the  lowest  stratum  on  a  level  with  the 
sea;  anddiemasies  of  solid  kva,  near  that  kvei,  repose  oa 
9  bed  of  cinders,  in  every  {dace  where  1  had  acceas  to  r^m. 

2d«  The  madrepore  and  coral  rocks,  mixed  with  shells, 
partly  similar  to  those  found  at  present  in  the  sea,  are 
found  in  many  places  alternating  with  the  cinders,  and 
other  volcanic  rocks,  presenting  much  the  q>peaTanoe  of  the 
whole  having  been  ejected  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

3d.  The  direction  of  the  islands,  running  from  north  to 
souths  a  little  easterly,  corresponds  with  the  direction  oi 
the  strata  of  those  stratified  islands,  lying  to  the  eastward: 
such  as  Bfurbadoes,  St  Bartholomew,  &c.  which  shouki 
seem  to  support  the  supposition,  that  the  seat  of  combus- 
tion oQcupies  a  aitrati&ed  substance,  running  parallel  to  the 
general  stratification  of  the  surrounding  rocks« 
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4di.  In  aH  the  idbmds  tlKre  are  one  or  more  sodlHcrcSy 
m  of  which  form  alum  rocks^  and  dcposite  sulphur,  prov- 
ifig  difttsivlphtir  is  one  of  the  ingredients  that  support  the 
eomtwstson,  and  perhaps  gi^ng  strength  to  the  svpposi- 
tbn^  tittt  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  cause  of  the 
eombus^on^-lSiat  cause  is  uniformi  and  the  same  tfurough 
lA  Aebbods. 

S^.  In  the  irfypttoA  cf  eiiiders,  hftdy  ejected,  diere 
was  a  great  quantity  of  stones  thrown  out,  exhibiting  no 
appeftTftfice  of  having  ever  been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  but 
only  roasted  by  a  oonsiderable  heatf  most  of  thete  rocks 
hawe  every  aqypearance  of  belongiiig  to  the  primitive  dasa^ 
by  their  crystalline  structure^  and  the  position  ef  their  com** 
pooent  paits.  Fr6m  which  remarks  it  woKild  ajppear  iea^ 
soMible  that  die  following  conjectures  may  be  haear<kd« 

lBt»  That  the  islands  were  probably  ^ovn  up  from 
^  tMirtom  of  the  oeeam 

S2d.  That  the  seat  of  combustion  is  more  prdbably  in 
a  stfbMance  stratified,  and  that  sulphur  is  one  of  dte  com« 
bustible  togMdients. 

S4L  That  the  substance  so  stmtified  is  most  probably 
^  primitive,  smd  that  eonsequently  the  combustion  is  m 
the  primidve  region  eorered  by  the  transition^  which  fortM 
the  idasids  of  the  eastern  group* 


ObsenkOhns '0n  set^erat  species  o/Ae  genus  Actinia; 

iibisiraied  by  figures.    By  C.  A.  Le  Sueur.    Mead 

Afimember  18,  1817. 

la  die  course  of  my  observations  on  the  Mdhisca^  I 
had  observed  that  several  animals,  of  different  genera,  par- 
licularly  the  fft/antmity  were  possessed  of  a  scries  of  siAall 
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vesicles,  vety  sy metrically  di^x)sed  and  jome^' together, 
'  to  which  they  were  attached  by  a  true  limacifonafbot;  and 
*  I  was  not  astonished  to  meet^  in  other  animals,  with  parts 
of  similar  conformation.  Several  species  of  that  genus 
known  under  the  popular  names  oi  Sea^anemcmaes^  Animal* 
flowers,  &0.  (Jetinia^  Linn.  Afalephcst  Cuv«).itftt  equally 
provided,  at  their  base,  with  a  disc^  compo8e4  of  smaU 
air-bladders.  Until  latdy  the  Actiiufls  weit  regarded  as 
altogether  littoral;  it  is  now  ascertained  that  son^  qiecies 
are  pelagic^  and,  furnished  with  the  above  mentioned  or- 
gans, float  freely  at  the  surfuce  of  the  ocean. 

Befpre  proceeding  to  the  history  of  die  latter,  I  witt 
'  t^re  indicate  the  difierent  species  that  I  have  observed^  in 
which  it  appeared  evident  to  me  that  one  cogJd  distincUy 
trace  them  down  to  the  madrqpores* .  And  first,  I  wiU 
mentb'q  thp^e 4iat  are  free,  and  havethe  fiicul^ pf  floa^g 
at  the  surface  of  the  sea.  A  second  species  attach  them* 
selvcyi  to  floating  fuci,  or  other  moving  bodies.  MTe  may 
see  a,  third  travelling,  slowly  at  the  bottwi  of ^  b^ys^  a^&e- 
rent  to  the  shell  which  is  tenanted  by  the  Fag%tru$  6r  Her- 
nut  Crab.^  Dred^g  inthe  bays  of  St.  Vincent  «and#Bar- 
bado^  I  noticed  several  instance^  of  this  kind.  Other 
^)ecie^  preferring  a  more  solitary  life^  are  attached  to 
stones^  situate  at  a  certain,  dq>th  in  sai^^  where  the  ani^ 
mals  retire,  and  conceal  themselves  by  contracticnu 
Others,  again,  equally  solitary,  prefer  large  broken  shells^ 
ov.  (hp  cavities  of  rocks.  Others,  tnore  soeial^  W^^*^  Vk 
groups  upon  rocks^  whi^h  they  cover  in  part^  ohQ03ing 
tranquil  places,  and  supporting  themselves  at  a  pretty  grear 
depth,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  incommoded  1^  the- 
waves.  Others,  resembling  the  preceding,  extend  their 
ten^ula>  so  as  to  appear  like  flowers^  and  carpet  the  hot* 
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torn  near  shores^  or  raise  between  rofeks  their  radiated 
discs;  if  one  removes  these  rocks^  one  Will  find  the  ani« 
mals  united  by  their  long  peduncle.     If  we  proceed  for-  ' 
ther  wc  shall  find  others,  less  Featful,  united  in  close  groups, 
joined  together  by  the  base  of  their  peduncles,  and  ex- 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  upon  the  rocks,  and  the 
marine  plants  to  which  they  fix  themselves.    From  the 
last  species  we  pass  to  other  tmimals,  which,  whilst  they 
are  perfectly  expanded,  equally  pjesent  the  aspect  of  Ac- 
tiniae, though  in  miniature:  their  peduncles  being  V^y 
diort,  die  animals,  when  contracted,  resemble  mammae 
of  three  or  four  lines  long,  crowding  one  against  anodier 
0n  the  same  base,  wMch  tnay  be  likened  to  thick  smooth 
tetthen    These  are  found  covering  Ae  base  of  dife  rodcs 
of  the  entry  of  the  ports  of  St.  Vincent,  ahdGuadaloupe, 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves.     It  should  seem 
that  by  their  large  expansion  they  are  intended  to  protect ' 
the  rocks  from  the  attrition  of' the  waters,  which  good 
office  thdr  unctuous  liquor  may  subserve,  by  soothing 
die  force  t>f  the  waves.    If  we  carry  our  researches  ftir- 
ther,  we  shaH  find  others,  analogous  to  the  last,  and  equally 
exposed  with  them  on  the  rocks,  but  endeavouring  to  dis- 
guise or  conceal  themselves  by  assuming  the  appearance 
of  the  rocks,  which  is  efiected  by  forming  their  base, 
and  envelope,  of  very  fine  sand,  agglutinated  together  by 
means  of  mucous,  with  which  the  an>mal  is  copiously  sup- 
plied.   This  species  shut  themselves  up  in  this  kind  of 
crust,  and  only  permit  an  orifice  to  each  cdl.     The  en- 
crustation, when  dry,  is  pretty  hard,  and  resembles  a 
madre|K)re  in  the  dispoation  of  the  cells;  the  mimal,  like* 
wise,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  madreporic  animal,  \ 
justifies  us  in  considering  the  latter,  to  a  certain  point,  as 
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actku^omi  ^ounudsy  furnished,  wkh  a  cfdcaiMiift  cr^ipt  cr 
habitatioiu  Judging  from  extfeirnol  ai^)^9n)f¥:e»  tbe  pts- 
Bd^  of  the  ActioiiB  froox  their  ftee  3tftte^  by  r^;iilar  gp¥^ 
tionsi  to  the  nuKJbrepores^  is  very  evident. 

After  this  hasty  sketch  <^  an  iiiteresting  9pnc^  of  am- 
mals,.  recently  observed  by  mysipif  u)  the  West  Indlesy 
I  diaU  gt  ve  ^m  i^ocovmt  of  those  of  the  first  division  of  i9y 
tsbk^  of  which  ^cies  no  descriptions  have  yet  bepa 
published*  This  first  of  these  wasi  discovered  by  P^^roa 
md  myself  in  our  voyage  ta  Australasia. 

But  bef  re  proceed'u^  to  their  description,  I  will  give 
the  obaprvatioDs  Tm»^  on  a  species,  difringi^  pasaage  from 
Europe  to  the  West  Indie%  in  cpmf^Pf  with  Mr.  Ma* 
c^w^r  On  tlie  13th  Decfmbo",  1^15,  a  short  time  befoe 
our  s^rival  at  Barbados  hfosnf  thqi  in  lat.  3X''  0'~-lc»g* 
Sjt"  59'^  the  tonpperature  of  tfi^  sea,  at  noon^  being  at  1^ 
of  Heaumur^  I  discovei^d  several  individuals  q(  a  very 
sjmH  specie%  to  which  I  gave  the  name  of  Atf^ma  mimt^ 
tismw.  Their  bodies  were  so^  cyUndrici  of  a  vciy 
white  colour^  and  opaqu^  with  np  visible  tpnlaniU? 
their  base  was  cctttracted.  These  individuals  took,  diffe^ 
rfut  forms:  sometimes  they  leqgthe^ed  themselves^  at 
other  times  they  assigned  the  appearance  of  aPprts^  fi)r 
which  they  might  be  mistaken  t^y  a  sfuperficiat  observer* 
This  ^cies  being  very  diminutive^  I  shall  pass  it  over 
with  tl)p  above  brief  notice.  ';' 

On  the  24tji  Pecember,  in  lat.  IS«  7'  30"/  Ipiigt 
A^^  25'.  the  temperature  of  the  sea  being  20^^  Itewumur, 
I  l^d  the  satisfaction  of  taking  a  fine  sp^imep  of  a  aiew 
specif  on  which  I  made  tl^e  fbUowing  observations: 

h^cTiviAoUvacea^  (Plate  VII.  fig.  1.)  The  body  of 
t^  s|^ie^  when  tal^en  was  contracted,  hard,  o^  the  ipm.  of 
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nmelmi  mi  ^ts  Avided  into  twenty 4we  cq[li«l  lobes,  fe^ 
aemUkig  those  of  the  pulp  of  ta  orai^,  plaited  in  9  zigisa^ 
masuwr,  the  extremities  being  closed,  by  the  junction  oT 
their  borders,  tike  a  purse  which  shuts  at  both  ends.  Wheft 
the  animal  begim  to  dilate,  <Mie  perceires,  at  its  superior 
pvt,  a  White  coloured  dise,  wUdi  b  composed  of  small  «r« 
Teaads,  Aat  serve  to  support  the  aiiinttl  at  the  sttr&oe  of  the 
wmer,  and  m  always  uppermost  when  it  floats,,  the  moud» 
bebg  Situated  in  thelovMr  extremity.  This  yesicuhur  disc 
is  surrounded  wiA  tubercles,  corresponding  to  eadi  lobe  or 
dmsknu  The  {daits  of  the  divi^bans,.  and  the  black  points 
of  their  extremities^  are  furnished  wttb  small  suckers^  by 
means  whereof  Khe  minuA  hm-  the  faculty  oS  adhering^ 
pretty  strongly,  lA  any  body*  The  opening  of  the  moytf^ 
is  cemrpl^  linear,  surroumied  by  small  plaits,  whenee  those: 
diyiaiona  have  their  origfai  which  serve  as  the  base  of  the 
twiMula,  Jiimh  are  short  and  toberculated^  simple  and 
very  small  near  the  centre,  trilobated  and  multilobated  to- 
waids  their  extremities--these  tentacula  are  disposed  ia 
ngrs,  alternately  great  and  srarfL  The  most  conspicuoua 
t|iA>er€ttbted  lobes  have  a  small  linear  depression  at  thdr 
sumout  I  did  not  remark  tfiat  the  tentacula  were  fur^ 
nished  with  suckers  or  fasteners,  which  90€  obaerv^  oa 
dwBC  <rf  aevend  other  species  of  j\ctin]a« 

Tliis  spedes;  in  common  with  niany  others,  can  as- 

^sume  diftnrent  forms:  sometimes  it  resembles  a  reversed 

vase^  the  base  being  more  or  less  expanded,  and  the  other 

ejKttemity  more  or  less  contracted;  it  can  also  lengthea 

itSidf  until  the  xigaag  plaits  of  the  divisions  disappear.    . 

On  the  29th  December  we  airived  at  Barbadoes.  I 
took  my  Actinia  ashore,  in  a  glass  vase,  and>  afber  having^ 
ff^vea  it  a  change  of  water,  it  remained  contracted  in  a 
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subglobular  form^  without  any  appearance  of  a  dkpciftitioii 
to  dilate.    The  great  heat  of  the  weather  induced  me  to 
darken  the  chamber  wherein  the  animal  was  kept;  and  I 
.  walked  out  to  continue  my  researches  on  the  diores  of  the 
iriand.     On  my  return,  which  \f^as  in  about  two  hours^  I 
found  my  Actinia  expanded,  and  adhering  to  the  botti)n 
of  the  vessel,  in  the  manner  of  other  species  of  the  genus; 
whilst  its  air-bladder  was  detached,  and  floating  on  Ihe' 
surface  of  the  water.    Its  tentacula  assumed  the  appear^ 
ance'of  a  white  flower,  and  formed  a  fide  contrast  with  the 
green^otive  ground  of  the  body,  and  the  yellow  band  of  the 
border.    I  will  hiere  itmark^  that  every  time  that  I  wished 
^  life  animal  to  dilate  itsdf,  1  was  obtigod  to  darken  the 
place  wh^n  it  was  kept,  either  on  board  the  ship,  or  on 
shore;  aAd  Aat  it  contracted  itself  in  proportion^as  the 
Kght  was  let  ki  upon  it.    It  should  seem,  from  the  above 
remark,  that  the  organs  of  sensation  of  these  animals  are 
very  delicate,  since  the  light  so  soon  afiects  them.     They 
]^refer  the  evening,  or  the  night,  to  perfecdy  unfi^fl  them- 
selves, and  display  their  flower-like  tentacula. 

The  negligence  of  the  pei*son  to  whom  I  had  entrusted ' 
the  care  of  my  Actinia,  (in  not  changing  the  water  daSfyy 
as  I  had  been  accustomed  to  do,)  during  the  time  that  we 
made  an  excursion  to  the  femous  Animid  flower  Grotto, 
gituate  in  the  north  end  of  the  island,  occasioned  the  death 
of  this  fine  specimen,  that  I  had  carefully  preserved  alive  ' 
for  the  space  of  ten  days.    This  was  a  mortifying  circura* 
sttoce,  as  I  wished  to  ascertain  whether  or  no  the  animal 
possessed  the  fiiculty  of  reproducing  its  air-bladder,  which  - 
was  detached  as  before  n^entioned. 

(To  be  ooniinued.) 
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Jtn  Account  of  the  Crustacea  of  the  United  States.    Sy 
Tliomas  Say.     Read  November  4,  1817. 

(Continued.) 

The  two  following  undeacribed  miimals  possess  cha- 
racters 80  distinpt  from  any  genus  hitherto  eitablii^hedy 
that  I  have  thought  proper  to  connect  them  untkr  a  new 
l^nus.  By  the  conformation  of  their  organs  of  locomo- 
ti<m^  they  will  serve  to  approximate  still  mpre  closely  the 
orders  Brachyttra  and  Macroura,  than  has  been  4one  by 
the  genus  Porcellana.  To  this  genus  I  have  applied  the 
name  of  Monolkpis,!  from  the  Gre^k  FQrd§  signify- 
ing one  and  scale^  in  allusion  to  the  conform^jtion  of.  thf^ 
tail.  I  shall  here  lay  down  its  cl^ract<;rs»  at  length,  dis* 
tinguishing  them  into  essential^  naturalj^  and^  artificial^-and 
finally  note  the  affinities  of  the  genus. 

Orrfer  MACROURA. 

Z&orf  intimately  united^  with  the  thorax^  f^et  ten;  a^ 
domen  beneath  furnished  with  five  pairsof  natatory  feetjr 
Ast/ with  lateral  foliacepos  lamellae*        .  .^ 

Genus  MONOLEPIS.* 

EnenlM  Chara^er. 
Bind  feet  very  small,  folded  on  the  posterior  angle  of. 
the  thorax;  coudal  l^meUe  simple  on  each  side* 
Artificial  Character. 
Thorax  oblong,  narrowed  before,  eq^al,  emarginale^ 
over  the  insertion  of  the  abdomen;  eyes  very  large,  remote,* 
lateral;  external  pedipalpi  incurved,  joint$  subequal,  the, 

tFrom  iMfSf  one,  and  A«jri$,  a^cale,  in  allusion  Xq  the  cauda! 
laaiell«» 
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terminal  one  abruptly  straitened,  internal  peduncle  with 
the  radical  joint  somewhat  dilated  on  the  iimtr  edge, 
second  joint  half  as  large  as  the  preceding,  suboval,  entire, 
rounded  at  tip;  anterior  feet  didactyle;  second^  thirds  and 
fourth  pairs  simple;  fifth  pair  much  smaller  and  generally 
terminated  by  setae;  abdomen  not  longer  than  the  thorax; 
tail  furnished  with  a  single  lamellae  on  each  side* 
Xatural  Character. 
Thorax  convex,  equal,  longitudinaSy-ttotong,  gra- 
^kially  a  little  narrowed  before,  so  as  to  pass  between 
Ac  eyes,  terminating  before  in  a  short  rostrum,  pos- 
terior mai^in  of  greatest  breadth,  emarginate  over  the 
msertion  of  the  abdomen,  posterior  lateral  angles,  with 
an  abbreviated,  slightly  impressed  groove  above,  for 
Ac  reception  of  die  posterior  feet,  sides  of  the  body  ab- 
ruptly deflected,  vertical,  slightly  grooved  to  receive  the 
feet;  eyes  remarj^ably  large,  rather  thicker  than  their  pe- 
duncles  which  are  short,  inserted  on  each  side  of  the  an- 
terior  part  of  ^  ftorax,  and  destitute  of  prominent  or- 
bits; antenna  io\rt^  placed  between  the  eyes,  external  ones 
eleven-jointed,  inserted  between  the  anterior  angles  of  the 
mouth  and  the  base  of  the  peduncles  of  the  eyes,  folded 
upon  themselves  at  the  third  joint  when  at  rtsty  first  and 
second  joints  nesarly  equal,  the  former  cylindric,  the  latter 
a  littk  dilated  beneath,  with  a  few  hairs,  third  rounded 
half  as  large  as  iJie  preceding:  yiw/tA  znd  fifth  very  short, 
subequai,  eighth  Vi^long  as  the  two  preceding  ones  con- 
jittKdy,  terminated  by  two  setse  which  extend  to  the  apex 
of  the  antenna,  terminat  Joint  minute,  tipped  with  a  seta; 
interior  antemia  thick,  bifid  at  tip,  folded  and  concealed  on 
each  side  of  die  rostrum,  and  attached  to  a  largfii,  round- 
cd,  conspicuous  peduncle;  body  beneath  {pectus)  with  an 
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Abrupt,  pivfound  foswb  for  ibe  lepose  of  the  abdomeiu 
Jkei  moderate,  anterior  ones  didacl^  le,  second,  ihird^  and 
fcmth'iMdrs  equal,  simple^  posterior  pair  v?ry  ^rnall,  fold- 
ed on  the  lateral  angles  of  the  thorax,  and  termin^ed  bjr 
elongated  setau 

Abdomsv  semicylindric,  not  lonssr  than  the  diorax, 
of  six  segments,  first  segment  very  diort,  concealed  by  the 
thomx,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  equal,  consinulary 
transverse,  convex,  with  acute  posterior  lateral  angiev 
sixth  segment  very  short,  depressed;  natatory  feet  hurgcy 
prominent,  internal  division  of  the  bifid  tip,  very  small; 
tail  s»  brodd  at  base  as  the  terminal  segment  of  the  abdo- 
men, rounded  at  tip,  simple,  ccmcealing  the  lateral  folia- 
ceous  appendages;  lateral  lan^Ua  composed  each  of  a 
single,  small,  meipbranaceous,  suboval  piece,  ciliated  witb 
long  hair^...and  supported  by  a  short  peduncle. 

SPECIRS. 

1.  M.  inermis.*  Tarsi  simple;  hind  feet  very  sxnall^ 
terminated  by  three  setse;  a  large  truncate  tubercle  be-^ 
hind  each  eye;  rostrutp  deflected. 

Inhabits  the  eastern  shcure  of  Maryland. 
,    Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Thorax  olivaceous-green,  with  minute  darker  spots,> 
an  impressed  circle  between  the  posterior  recipient 
grooves,  two  small,  geminate^  deeply  impressed  punc^ 
tures,  on  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  before  wfaich  op^  each  ^ 
3ide  is  an  oblique,  irregular,  impressed  Une;  afypeus^  im* 
equal,  extended  into  a  short  rostrum,  which  is  defected,, 
adpressed  to  the  face,  margined,  and  furnished  with  it 
tooth  on  each  side  near  the  eyes;  a  large  truncate  tuber- 
cle behind  each  eye,  upon  the  lower-edge  of  the  bodyi  as 
long  as  the  peduncle  of  the  eye;  onreriory^r  rather  small,. 
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shocter  than  the  othersi  haiid  gibboQft  abore  in4  ftn^^ 
wkh  a  tubercle  at  the  base  widiin;  tarsi  simple  asking  as 
the  preceding  joint,  those  of  the  posterim  feet  furni^ed 
with  throe»  elongated  set«  at  the  extremity;  pect&ral 
groove  with  the  margin  elevated,  interrupted,  unequal*    i 

Length  of  die  thocax  one  fourth  of  an  inch. 

Of  diis  interesting  animal  I  found  several  spechnens 
on  1^  eastern  shore  of  Maryland^  which  had  been  caie 
on  dbe  beach  by  the  refluent  tide.  They  appeared  desir- 
ous  to  protect  themselves  from  the  dashing  of  the  surf, 
and  the  influence  of  the  sun,  by  burrowing  in  die  sMid, 
in  order  to  wait  the  return  of  the  tide;  but  th^  tSoctB 
had  no  fimher  effect  on  tht  compact  sand^  than  to  raise  a 
small  portion  of  the  surface,  which,  by  the  action  of  tte 
waves  was  spread  over  them  so  as  to  be  distinguishable 
from  the  general  surface  by  a  small  elevation. 

2.  M.  spinitarsus.     Tarsi  spinose  beneath;  tubercle 
behind  the  eyes  obsolete;  hind  feet  terminated  by  three  ' 
setae;  rostrum  deflected. 

Inhabits  South  Carolina. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Clypeus  rather  prominent  between  the  eyes;  rostrum 
deflected,  and  adpressed  to  the  face;  tubercle  of  the 
^e  of  the  body  obsolete;  tarsi  armed  beneath  with 
about  seven,  rigid^  acute  spines^  of  which  the  fifth  one  is 
largest,  and  idie  sixth  one  smallest,  tip  incurved^  acute; 
pectoral  grod/ve  with  the  margin  simple,  equal;  hind  feet 
smallest,  terminal  setse  longer  than  the  tarsus,  and  insert- 
ed near  the  tip. . 

Length  of  the  thorax  rather  more  than  \  of  an  inch. 

This  description  is  drawn  from  two  specimens  in  the 
possession  of  the  academy  which  were  found  about  thirty^ 
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year^  ago,  on  tlie  coi^  of  South  Caro&ia;.  ifaey  had  been 
preserved  4n  sporita,  but  wer^  lately  taken  out,  to  be.  more 
conveniently  arranged  in  the  cabinet,  by  exposure  to  ibt 
idr  ao4  the  evaporation  o^  the  liquid,  they  had  become 
considerably  contracted,  but  the  striking  character  of  the 
spinous  tarsi,  even  if  the  other  traits  were  deceptive,  from 
desiccatiecii  is  very  sufficient  to  cUstinguish  it  from  the 
preceding  species. 

The  characters  of  the  remarkable  animals  of  winch  i 
have  here  thought  pr(^>er  to  construct  a  new  genus,  widely 
differ  ii^  essential  particulars,  from  those  of  ail  other  gene« 
^  ra,  fiks  defined  by  naturalists.  From  a  transient  view^  or 
slight  examination,  wp  would  be  disposed  to  refer  this 
Seous  to  the  first  order  of  Brachyura,  in  coraoquence  ci 
the  gieat  similarity  of  habit,  which  its  specks  bear  to  that 
of  the  individuals  of  that  <»'der*  But  however  closely  it 
may  be  allied  to  the  Brachyura^  in  point  of  external  figure, 
it  is  very  certain  that  the  characto*,  drawn  from  the  con* 
formation  of  the  caudal  lameUse^  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
exclude  it  absolutely  from  tl)at  natural  group  of  the  Crus* 
tacea,  in  which  the  tail  is  invariably  simple,  or  destitute 
of  lateral  appendices  of  any  kind. 

The  precise  situation  it  ought  to  occupy  in  the  order 
to  which  I  have  assigned  it,  may  perhaps  be,  with  more 
diffiSulty,  determined.  This  difficulty  does  not  arise  from 
any  proximity,  which  Monolepis  can  claim,  with  any  of 
the  existing  genera,  but,  in  consequence  of  its  remoteness 
from  either  of  them.  There  is  no  genus  of  the  genuine 
Macroura  which  is  furnished  with  a  less  number  than  t^iro 
foliaceous  appendices  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  and  but  one 
(Porcellana)  that  has  the  abdomen  inflected  into  a  groove* 
beneath  the  body.    The  resemblance  of  this  last  gen^i> 
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to  lie  Bbchjnira  is  so  imposing,  that  k  it  but  recently  it 
lias  been  referred  to  its  troe  place  in  die  wys^m^  yet  it  i« 
mnthy  of  rendark  that  die  lattral  processes  are  rery  con* 
tpicQOUs,  cnistaceousy  and  never  withdrawn  under  the 
middle  division*  In  Mmolepisj  on  the  contrary,  die 
lamellae  of  the  tail  are  minute  membranaceods^  hyaline, 
loid  entirely  conceaied  beneath  the  middle  division,  to 
which  they  wrt  so  closely  appRed  that  the  unassisted  ey^ 
would  not  detect  their  presence. 

These  difbrential  characteristics,  by  which  the  genus 
liiider  consideradon  is  distinguished^  combined  with  die 
Ibrm  of  the  anteimie,^  which  it  must  be  confessed  is  very 
elosely  ^lied  to  diat  of  the  Brachyura,  seem  to  indicate 
its  true  siCiiation  in  the  system.  It  would  indeed  appear 
so  supply  an  intermediate  shade,  a  mcx^  closely  connecdng 
link  in  the  gradation^  by  whidi  the  two  orders  to  which  I 
have  referred,  ssre  approximated*  Hence  in  an  arrange- 
ment perfecdy  natural^  it  would  be  the  first  of  the  order^ 
but  in  the  artificial  system  it  will  precede  the  genus  Pbr- 
Mllana,  for^ning  of  itself  a  division  of  the  Maaxmra. 

Genus  HIPPA. 

Hands  simple,  compressed  and  oval;  die  tarsus  of  the 
second  and  third  pairs  of  feet  lunated,  of  the  fourth  tiian- 
gular.    Et/es  supported  upona'filiform  peduncle. 

SPSCIES. 

1.  H.  talpoida.*  Body  convex^  oval;  four  anterior 
Mftgmcuts  of  the  abdon^n  not  inflected  and  having  th£ 
mtatory  appendices  of  the  tail,  reflected  on  their  sides;  taU 
dongated,  more  dian  half  as  long  as  the  body^  sublanceolate; 
4dypem  viditwo  wmses  forming  three  teeth{  et/es  minute. 
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JhhebUi  ank  coast  of  the  United  States;  commcm. 

Cabinet  of  the  Acadexax* 

Thorax  ixnbricately  rugose  before,  ruga  iDtemiptedi 
undulated  on  their  edges;  an  impres^d,  abreviated,  trans^ 
verse  liae>  near  the  anterior  teeth,  and  a  curvelinear  one  be* 
fore  die  middle;  deflected  margin  dilated  and  ciliate  be* 
hind  the  middle,  and  subserrate  before  the  middle;  exier* 
ml  antenruc  as  long  as  the  thorax,  with  the  second  joint 
s£  the  pedicel  largest,  of  the  colour  of  the  tliorax,  and  tvro 
^ined  at  tip;  at  the  base  bef(Hr,  of  the  anterior  spine,  a  deep 
fissure,  forming  almost  a  third  tooth;  third  joint  con¥e3t 
above,  with  a  fissure  near  the  exterior  tipf  fourth  joint  cj* 
lindrical,  attenuated  at  base  to  receive  an  elongation  of  the 
preceding  one;  eyes  very  small,  pedicels  filiform,  promi- 
nent;  feet  and  dilated  basal  joint  of  the  external  pedipalpi 
ciliated;  anterior  feet  with  the  third  joint  dilated,  andtra* 
versed  by  impressed,  interrupted  lines  of  ciliac;  fourth 
joint  mucronate  at  the  exterior  tip*  fifdi  triangular,  mar- 
gined within  with  reflected  cilias:  ^(7n(/ margined  on  the 
outside;  tail  and  last  segment  of  the  body  reflected  under 
the  thorax,  nearly  reaching  the  base  of  the  palpi^  attenu- 
ated, sublanceolate,  margined,  with  reflected  ciliae  above, 
and  inflected  ones  on  the  edge,  with  two  short  impressed 
lines  at  base# 

Length  from  the  clypeus  to  tip  of  tail  two-inches^ 
greatest  breadth  near  three-fifUis  of  an  inch. 

Known  generally  on  the  coast  by  the  name  of  Sand^ 
bug^  and  may  be  found  burrowed  in  the  sand  of  the  beach^ 
at  the  recess  of  the  tide;  its  exuviae  is  firequent  on  the  line 
formed  by  the  extreme  wave.  This  species  certainly 
approaches  very  closely  to  the  H.  emerita  of  authors^  but 
Mr«  Latreille  observes  of  that  animal,  that  the  atemue  aire 
Vol.  I.  Ir 
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half  as  long  as  the  thorax;  this  character,  if  constant^  and 
not  a  sexual  difference,  is  very  sufficient  to  distinguish 
that  firom  our  specimen,  in  which  the  antennae  are  equally 
long  with  the  thorax.  In  other  respects  this  Hippa  agrees 
very  well  with  the  excellent  detailed  description  of  the  H. 
cmerita,  by  Mr.  LatreiUe,  in  the  Hist*  Nat.  Crust  et  Ins, 
It  may  not  be  superflous  to  observe,  however,  that  all  the 
descriptions  I  have  seen  of  that  species,  with  the  exception 
of  the  detailed  one  above-mentioned,  represent  the  last 
segment  of  the  tail  as  oval;  and  although  under  the  generic! 
head  Mr.  Latreille's  words  are,  "  son  dernier  segment  est 
along6,  triangulaire,"  yet  under  the  descriptions  of  spe- 
cies,  we  have  *^  Caudas  ultimo  segmento  ovato." 

Genus  PAGURUS. 

Interior  antenna  short  and  bifid  at  tip;  extferior  ones 
setaceous  and  longer;  body  oblong,  thorax  crustaceous; 
abdomen  vesicular,  naked,  soft  and  furnished  at  tip  with 
hooks  or  holders. 

SPECIES, 

1.  P.  poUicaris.^  Thorax ,  with  the  first  segment, 
depressed,  rounded  and  broader  before;  right  hand  larger, 
granulate,  almost  tuberculate,  subspinous  above  on  the 
wrist:  thumb  above  elevated  into  a  prominent  angle,  hand 
^^d  finger  crested  and  denticulated  beneath. 

Inhabits  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Anterior  segment  of  the  thorax  subcordate,  truncate 
behind;  postericH*  segment  gradually  dilated  to  the  base, 
where  it  is  emarginate  for  the  reception  of  the  abdomen; 
small  scales  at  the  base  above  of  the  pedicels  of  the  eyes 
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small,  simple,  somewhat  concave  on  the  disk^  and  termi- 
nating  in  a  rather  obtuse  point;  hands  unequal,  the  right 
CHie  larger,  covered  with  large  and  conspicuous  granulae^ 
beneath  crested,  and  dentated  to  the  tip  of  the  finger; 
thumb  above  projected  almost  into  a  right  angle;  wrUt 
with  scattered  but  larger  tubercles  than  those  of  tlie  hand, 
subspinous  above;  thumb  of  the  smaller  claw  not  angu- 
kted;  thighs  of  the  second  and  third  pairs  of  feet,  glabrous^ 
above  rugose,  two  following  joints  glabrous,  above  spi- 
nous,  somewhat  hairy;  tarsi  mucronate,  nearly  equal  to 
the  two  preceding  articulations  conjointly,  ciliate  with 
hair^  compressed  and  strongly  marked  by  an  impressed 
line  on  each;  appendice  to  the  pedicel  of  the  exterior  an- 
tennae as  long  as  the  eyes. 

Length  of  the  thorax  one  inch  and  one  fourth. 

A  large  species;  it  is  often  cast  ashore  during  the  pre- 
valence of  heavy  north-east  winds,  otherwise  it  is  not  often 
found.  Inhabits  our  largest  species  of  shells,  such  as  Na- 
tica  rugosa,  Pyrula  caniculata^  Pyruly  {Fulgur^  De  Mon- 
fort)  eliceansy  &c. 

2.  P.  longicarpus.*  Right  hand  larger  and  longer 
than  the  left;  wrist  and  hand  rather  long,  linear  and  granu- 
late; ^ng-^^  shorty  white,  equal. 

Inhabits  bay  shores. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

First  segment  of  the  thorax  rounded,  narrowed  be- 
hind, and  truncate  at  tip;  second  segment  gradually  dila- 
ting behind,  emarginate  at  base  for  the  reception  of  the 
abdomen;  small  scales  at  the  base  above  of  the  pedicels  of 
the  eyes  simple,  concave  on  the  disk,  and  terminating  in 
a  rather  obtuse  point;  anterior  fset  somewhat  elongated; 
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vfrist  linear,  beneath  veptricose,  as  long  as  the  hand,  sea- 
brous,  with  a  light  groove  above,  formed  by  two  lines  of 
granules;  hand  linear,  granulate,  wi;h  a  monHiform  edge 
beneath,  and  raised  line  on  the  exterior  side;  second  and 
third  pairs  o/Jhet  elongated,  glabrous,  with  a  few  hairs, 
two  penultimate  joints  punctured,  and  above  serrate, 
tarsi  scabrous,  cylindrical,  incurved,  as  long  as  the  two 
preceding  joints  conjunctly:  feet  annulate. 

Length  of  the  thorax  three  tenths  of  an  inch. 

Very  common  in  our  estuaries  are  generally  seen  near 
the  edge  of  the  water,  running  actively  about  seeking  food, 
or  a  more  commodious  or  elegant  shell,  than  that  with  which 
they  are  already  furnished;  they  are  very  quarrelsome  and 
approach  each  other  with  great  caution.  When  two  of  them 
unexpectedly  meet,  they  immediately  and  rapidly  recede 
from  each  other,  to  a  safe  distance,  in  order  to  consider  their 
respective  strength:  a  combat  sometimes  ensues,  which 
consists  of  a  variety  of  movements,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  drag  the  adveriiary  out  of  his  dwelling.  I  have  seen 
a  large  and  powerful  individual,  whose  shell  was  old  and 
broken,  attack  one  of  inferior  size,  with  the  obvious  inten- 
tion of  plundering  him  of  a  shell  superior  to  his  own. 

They  take  possession  of  a  Nassa  and  a  Turbo,  which 
are  very  numerous  on  our  coast;  but  diey  may  be  found  \A 
almost  every  different  univalve,  regardless  of  the  species; 
they  take  possession  of  any  one,  that  is  of  a  commodious 
size,  but  r^ever,  as  far  as  I  could  observe,  do  they  destcoy, 
or  offer  violence  to,  the  original  inhabitant  or  fabricator  of 
the  shell.  When  recent,  the  feet  are  annulated  with  red- 
dish-brown and  whitish* 
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Genus  ASTACUS. 

Antetmst  inaerted  in  nearly  the  same  horizontal  line) 
mp  interior  fiet  didactyle;  the  anterior  pair  largest;  mid" 
die  division  of  the  caudal  lamella  broader  at  base;  exter* 
nal  dtvisioQ  faipartcdr 

SPECIES. 

1.  A.  marmus.  Rostrum  two  or  three*^ined;  each 
iide,  A  smallor  simple  one  each  side  of  the  base,  one  mord 
distant  on  the  tlux^x^  one  usually  beneath  near  the  tip; 
Mrpus  above  five-spined;  hand  six  or  nine-spined  on  the 
fener  edge. 

Astacus  marinus  americanus.-^Sth^  torn.  3.  tab.  17« 
fig.  3. 

Inhabits  the  rocky  parts  of  the  coast. 

CaUnet  of  the  Academy,  - 

JSody  with  numerous,  smsdl^  unequal,  excavated  dots; 
thormc  wkh  a  dorsal^  linear,  cicatrice,  drawn  from  near 
the  t^  of  the  rostrum  to  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  the  last 
joint  of  the  abdomen  with  two  re  r.ote  fascicles  of  hairs  at 
tip,  lateral  ang^e  duplicate  beneath*  taily  middle  division 
^mple,  one-spined  each  side  near  the  tip,  a  fascicle  of 
hair  ne^  the  base  above,  inner  latteral  lamella  one-spined 
at  the  external  angle,  external  one  with  rather  acmcspines 
IHt  the  Junction  of  tlie  accessory  plate,  outer  margin  rugose; 
C(rfour,  when  recent,  olivace  is-black,  with  darker  spots, 
and  varied  with  yellowish  bands,  beneath  and  tips  of  the 
q>iae8  orange-red.    Caudal  cilia  fulvous. 

Length 

Seba  appears  to  have  been  the  only  naturalist  who 
ha3  considered  this  species  as  distinct  from  the  very  prox- 
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imate  European  one.  Under  the  trivial  name  here  adopt  • 
ed  he  has  figured  it  in  his  large  work.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  they  are  exceedingly  simils^-,  and  it  is  probable  that 
at  the  first  view  no  one  would  suppose  them  distinct;  but 
if  we  may  rely  on  the  laconic  descriptions  which  have  been 
given  of  the  gammarusy  there  are  certain  traits  of  diflfe- 
rence^  sufficient  to  authorize  a  separation  of  the  species. 
Thegammarus  is  said  to  have  a  double  tooth  or  spine 
each  side  of  the  base  of  the  I'ostrum,  the  rostrum  itself 
has  four  or  more  teeth  each  side,  the  bands  have  four,  five, 
or  six  spines  on  the  inner  edge;  in  our  species  the  teeth  at 
the  base  of  the  rostrum,  are  small  and  simple,  the  rostrum 
is  two  or  three  toothed  each  side,  and  the  iimer  edge  of 
the  bands  six  to  nine  spined. 

The  Linnaean  name  gammarus  was  rejected  by  Fabri- 
cius,  and  marinus  was  subs6tuted  in  its  stead.  Notwith- 
standing this  authority.  Dr.  Leach  has,  and,  I  think  with 
great  propriety,  restored  the  name  applied  by  Linne,  inas- 
much as  it  was  given  and  published  prior  to  that  of  the 
^Entomologist  of  Kiel,  and  this  reason,  if  the  word  be  any- 
wise admissible,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  science,  is  I 
should  conceive,  ample  of  itself.  The  term  marinus,  as 
applied  to  the  European  species,  being  thus  rejected^  I 
have  adopted  it  agreeably  to  the  intention  of  Seba,  for  the 
one  here  described. 

This  b  the  Lobster  of  our  markets;  it  is  brought  in 
considerable  numbers  to  Philadelphia,  in  the  fish  wag- 
ons, fi-om  Long-branch,  part  of  the  coast  of  New- Jersey,  in 
excellent  preservation,  and  generally  alive;  they  are  much 
esteemed  as  food,  and  are  sold  at  18  cents  per.  lb.  They 
are  taken  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  fisheries 
on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  by  means  of  pots  or  traps, 
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made  of  slats  or  osiers,  formed  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  a  mouse-trap^  buted  with  garbage,  &c.  attached  to  a 
cord  and  buoy,  and  sunk  by  means  of  a  weight. 

2.  A.  Bartonu.  Rostrum  mucronate,  concave;  tho- 
rax  unarmed;  hand  shorty  destitute  of  spines;  fingers 
moderate. 

A.  Bartanity  Latn  Gen.  Crust,  et  Ins.  v.  6,  p.  240, 
fixmi  Bosc's  Hist,  des  Crust. 

Inhabits  the  small  streams  of  fresh  water  of  the  United 
States. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Body  and  extremities  with  scattered^  voy  visible 
punctures^  mcxe  conspicuous  on  the  hands  and  fingers; 
rostrum  rather  short,  attaining  the  tip  of  the  second  joint 
of  the  peduncle  of  the  inner  antenna,  suddenly  attenuated 
into  an  acute  termination,  without  any  appearance  of  late- 
ral spines;  spines  behind  the  eyes  obsolete^  no  vestige  of 
spines  on  the  thorax;  anterior  feet^  third  joint  with  short 
spines  beneath^  above  unarmed;  carpus  armed  with  a  strong 
i^ine  within,  near  the  middle,  behind  which,  near  the  base, 
is  usually  a  smaller  one,  on  the  disk  above  is  an  abbreviated 
deeply  indented  groove;  hands  shorty  with  large  puncturea^ 
distance  from  the  inner  hind  angle  to  the  thumb  joint, 
hardly  equal  to  one  half  the  length  of  the  thumb,  beneadi 
rounded  or  without  an  edge;  fingers  with  large  punctures, 
caudal  lamelLe  ciliated^  first  segment  of  the  middle  one 
two  spined  each  side  at  tip. 

Length  firom  the  tip  of  the  rostrum  to  that  of  the  tail, 
two  inches. 

This  species  is  very  common  in  rivulets  and  small 
streams  of  fi:esh  wato*;  under  stones,  See.  it  is  familiarly 
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known  bjr  the  name  of  Crtxw^JiA  or  FreAAOoUr  Uk$Ur: 
widi  many  it  is  esteen^  as  a  delicious  food>  though  not 
much  sought  after,  but  in  8(nne  parts  tA  the  country,  chil- 
dren eat  them  alive,  or  only  their  claws.  It  was  first  de- 
scribed as  distinct  from  the  Jluviatilis  by  Mr«  Bosc^  who 
named  it  in  honour  of  the  late  professor  B.  S«  Barton« 

3  A.  ajfinis.^  Rostrum  mucronate,  subcanaliculate, 
twospined;  a  spine  behind  each  eye,  and  a  brger  gemi- 
nate one,  on  each  side  of  the  thorax;  hand  and  thumb  on 
the  inner  edge  scabrous. 

Inhabits  the  river  Delaware. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

JBodt/  and  extremities  widi  scattered  distinct  puncture^ 
which  are  not  conspicuously  lai^^er  on  the  hamls,  all  f«u% 
Dishing  hairs,  from  one  to  four  in  each;  thorax  with 
a  double,  prominent,  acute  ^ine  each  side,  behind  the 
transverse  arcuated  band,  which  is  dee[Jy  impressed,  and 
tmmnated  on  the  anterior  laterd  edge,  at  an  acute  spine; 
t  spine  on  the  peduncle  of  the  base  of  the  scale,  and  a 
moveable  one  at  the  base  c€the  second  joint  of  the  pedun-^ 
de  of  the  ext^ior  antenna;  interior  antenna  with  a  pro« 
minent  spine  on  the  first  joint  (^  the  peduncle  beneath;  a 
group  of  four  or  five  spines  between  the  base  of  the  exte- 
rior attenna  and  the  double  spine;  rostrum  acutdy  spinoae 
each  side  near  the  tip,  tip  attenuated  into  an  acute  spine, 
which  rather  surpasses  the  tip  of  the  third  joint  of  the  pe* 
duncles  of  the  interior  antenna,  abbreviated  carina  each 
side  of  the  base,  elevated,  and  terminated  behind  the  eye 
in  a  spine;  anterior  feety  third  joint  with  a  double  series 
of  spines  beneath,  two  above  placed  obliquely,  two  smaller 
ones  at  tip;  and  one  behind  the  outer  condyle;  carpus 
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fom^Mfmcdf  of  wluch  the  largest  ia  ailmte  on  the  iiMWf 
middle^  one  behind  each  condyle,  and  one  ben^ajth}  an 
indented  line  above;  fmnds  moderate^  piuHstiirea  htffdly 
larger,  but  more  hairy^  than  thoae  of  the  thorax,  diirtanp<> 
from  the  inner  hind  an^  to  the  thumb  jo^it  exceeding 
half  the  length  of  die  thumb;  inner  edge,  with  tfa^  of  ^ 
thumb,  scatnt>U8,  widi  short  spines;  fingers  equal,  &sciate 
with  green  near  the  tips;  caudal  lamella  dee{^  ciliated^ 
first  segment  of  the  middle  otie  two-apined  each  side  at 
tip,  lateral  ones  with  an  devated  longitudinal  line« 

Length  from  t^  of  the  rostrum  to  the  tip  of  the  tml| 
nearly  three  inches  and  three  tenths-p-breadth  of  the  tlKH 
rax  nine  tenths. 

This  inhabitint  of  our  rivers  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  noticed  as  a  distinct  species;  it  is  larger  than  tha 
preceding,  «id  very  different,  in  the  form  of  the  rostrum, 
and  in  other  characters,  which  will  be  obvious  from  the 
above  descriptions;  it  ^proaches  much  nearer  to  the  wi. 
JtuviatiUf  of  Europe,  to  which  indeed  I  should  be  induced 
to  refer  it,  but  that  the  hands  are  not  tuberculated  as  those 
of  diat  species  are  described  to  be.  It  is  known  to  fish- 
ermen by  the  name  of  ^^  Craw«fi^,''  not  beii^  Ss&tir 
gubhed  by  them  from  the  preceding. 


Observations  on  several  species  of  the  genus  Actinia; 
illtistrated  by  figures.  By  C.  A.  Le  Sueur.  Read 
December  9,  1817. 

(Concluded.) 

%  A.  ultramarina.    P.  and  L.  (Plate  VII.  fig.  5.) 
Twenty  segments;  tentacula  short;  colour  a  fine  ultrama« 
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line;  several  ranges  of  tubercles,  resembling  pearls,  on  tbe 
borders. 

This  ^cies,  when  it  expands,  assumes  ihc  form  of 
the  A.  oUvacea;  the  colour  constitutes  the  greatest  diffe* 
jrence  between  them.  Tbe  figure,  in  the  plate,  represents 
it  in  the  act  of  expanding;  and  gives  it  of  its  natural  size. 

Inhabits  the  Southern  ocean;  discovered  in  lat  36°  SO', 
—long.  528**  west. 

It  was  the  specimen  here  described  on  which  Mr. 
Cuvier  constituted  his  genus  Minyas^  of  Le  Regne  Ani* 
mal,  tome  4,  p.  24,  pi.  xv.  fig.  b;  but  the  observations 
of  this  author  were  made  on  the  animal  preserved  in  alco- 
hol; my  description  and  figure  were  taken  from  the  living 
animal,  on  board  the  corvette  Geographe,  at  the  place 
indicated  above. 

Xh.fiava.  P.  andL.  (Plate  VIL  fig.  8.)  Body 
narrow,  the  base  expanding  in  a  form  resembimg  a  tur- 
ban; furrtrws  numerous  and  narrow;  tentacula  open  at 
their  extremity,  and  diaphanous. 
.  One  cannot  perceive,  in  this  species,  the  punctured  tu- 
bercles  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  preceding.  The 
body  is  of  a  yellow  colour;  the  disc  is  white,  reddish  at 
its  summit,  and  conic.  1  he  figure  in  the  plate  is  of  tlie 
size  of  nature. 

Inhabits  tlie  Southern  ocean;  discovered  in  lat.  34°  30'. 
Jong.  6°  west. 

4.  A.  hyalina.  Body  diaphanous,  soft,  with  several  lon- 
gitudinal lines;  tentacula  longer  than  the  body,  of  a  red- 
dish colour,  deeper  in  the  centre,  and  furnished  with 
verrucose  annulatibns,  four  lines  in  length.  Inhabits  the- 
Atlantic  ocean;  and  attaches  itself  to  fuci« 
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5.  A.  tricolor.  Body  soft,  fleshy,  of  a  fine  orange 
colour;  base  enlarged^  furnished  with  several  ranges  of 
perforated  tubercles;  periphery  of  the  mouth  with  a  circle 
of  blue,  and  another  of  orange. 

Tentacula  diaphanous,  unequal,  conic,  shorter  than 
the  body,  placed  equidistant,  in  five  ranges,  the  shortest 
on  the  border,  the  longest  in  the  centre,  furnished  with 
four  or  five  rows  of  small  tubercles,  and  brown  oblong 
spots,  alternating  with  the  oval  yellow  ones;  this  mouth  is 
sinrounded  with  tubercles*  The  young  of  the  species 
are  more  diaphanous  than  the  old;  size  about  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Inhabits  the  island  of  Barbadoes;  and  attaches 
itself  to  those  shells  which  are  tenanted  by  the  Hermit 
Crab. 

6.  A.  bicolor.  Body  divided  longitudinally  by  brown 
and  white  bands;  the  centre  tentacula  pointed,  with  a  row 
of  white  spots  on  the  superior  part. 

The  body  is  fleshy,  soft;  base  extended,  furnished  wi& 
sev^  rows  of  tubercles;  the  mouth  reddish;  the  brown 
bands  of  the  body  are  ornamented  with  small  white  lines; 
tentacula  unequal,  placed  in  four  rows,  alternating  with 
each  other,  the  smallest  at  the  margin;  height  and.  diame- 
ter about  six  or  seven  lines.  Inhabits  the  bay  of  the 
bland  of  St.  Vincent;  and  is  found  adherent  to  shells. 

7.  A.  raptformis.  Tentacula  shcHt,  cylindric,  equal, 
disposed  in  four  rows;  body  fleshy,  very  contractile,  as- 
suming difierent  forms,  and  frequently  those  of  a  turnip, 
and  a  pear,  the  former  of  which  it  also  resembles  in  its 
dull,  opaque,  white  colour;  when  contracted,  it  is  of  a 
sub^obular  form.  The  young  are  more  transparent  than 
the  old,  and  are  sometimes  of  a  darker  colour. 
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This  species  dwells  in  the  sand  of  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States;  and  raises  its  head  above  Ae  common  sur*- 
free  for  the  purpose  of  disfdaying  iu  tentacula;  when 
ccmtracted^  in  its  habitation,  it  is  concealed  below  the  sur* 
fiM^e.  The  individual  described  was  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  and  four  or  five  mches  in  length.  Disco* 
vered  at  £^-harbour,  on  the  coast  of  Newjersey.  It  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  this  Acdnia  is  frequently  dis- 
turbed in  its  habitation  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean^  and  is 
found  washed  on  the  sands;  ii]i  this  event,  a  common  ob-> 
8ei:ver  would  take  it  for  a  rotten  pear,  or  soitaethbg  »milar« 

&  A.  marginata.  Eight  or  nine  rows  of  tentacula^ 
which  are  short,  slender,  equal,  placed  on  a  large  expan*^ 
sion,  the  plaits  whereof  present  ten  or  twelve  large  lobes; 
the  border  of  the  upper  extremity  of  ;he  body  is  large,  and 
encloses  the  tentacula  when  contracted,  which  are  disposed 
in  a  quincunx  order,  and  smooth,  pointed,  and  of  a  pak 
reddish  colour;  die  mouth  is  plaited. 

The  animal,  when  unfolded,  preseiUs  a  branchial  disc; 
the  colour  of  the  body  is  burnt  terra  de  siena;  in  (Sameter 
and  lenf^th  about  one  inch  and  a  half.  Inhabits  Bost<m« 
Bay,  in  the  cavities  of  rocks,  below  fuci. 

9.  A.  annuIiUa.  Tentacula  pointed,  uneqwd,  divided 
by  eight  or  nine  rings,  wliich  are  white,  and  elevated  like 
embossment,  they  are  disposed  around  a  narrow  disc. 

Body  tubulbus,  long,  straight,  very  contractile,  assum« 
ing  different  forms;  the  centre  tentacula  are  about  six  or 
eight  in  number,  and  very  long,  the  remainder  of  the  ten- 
taenia,  as  they  approach  the  margin,  diminish  to  about 
half  the  length  of  those  of  the  centre;  length  about  two  or 
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three  inches^  diametef  about  two  or  tfaite  lines;  cohur 
diaphanous* 

Inhabits  the  shwes  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  in  titt 
hollows  formed  in  madrepore  rocks. 

!©•  A.  soHfera.  Tentacula  very  long,  unequal,  pointed; 
pressed  together  in  five  or  six  rows,  around  a  straight 
disc,  these  tentacula  are  ornamented  with  white,  semispira) 
^pots,  terminated  in  a  point  at  the  end. 

Body  very  much  elongated,  cylindric,  very  contractile, 
fleshy,  marked  with  longitudinal  strias,  of  a  reddish  colour; 
mouth  large,  plaited,  ornamented  with  two  yellow  bands, 
placed  opposite  to  each  other,  but  not  surrounding  it,  its 
circumference  is  white;  tentacula  very  transparent,  those. 
of  the  centre  longer  than  those  of  the  margin. 

Indabits  Guadaloupe,  in  old  shells,  particularly  in 
those  of  the  Turbo  vesicolor?  The  bodt/y  when  dilated,  is 
about  nine  or  ten  lines  in  diameter,  and  about  fqur  inches 
in  length* 

11*  A.  granul^hm.  B^dy  covered  with  vemitose 
Cdberdies;  four  rows  of  tentacula^  equal,  narrow  and  poind- 
ed; border  of  the  margin  furnished  with  tuberdes,  which 
are  surmounted  with  small  white  pedunculaled  warts. 

Body  equal,  cylindric,  contractile,  of  a  red  colour, 
widi  longitudinal  bands  of  a  pale  red;  tentacula  smootht 
the  third  part  of  the  length  of  the  body,  of  a  violet  brown, 
tonulated  with  white,  and  widi  white  roundish  spots,  which 
l»ve  sometimes  a  white  spot  in  their  centre;  the  margin 
is  bordered  with  white  tubercles,  in  the  form  of  a  festoon, 
the  ^ase  of  these  tubercles  black;  diameter  of  specimen 
described  one  inch,  length  two  inches. 

Inhabits  the  rocks  at  Martinico. 
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12.  A»  floscu&fera.  Tentaeula  crowded  together  in 
three  rows^  placed  midway  between  the  mouth  and  the 
margin  of  the  disc;  margin  furnished  with  several  rows 
of  tubercles^  surmounted  with  small  warts;  body  fleshy^ 
contractile,  smooth,  with  several  series  of  pores,  separated 
by  small  lines. 

Margin  and  centre  of  the  rfw,  and  tubercles^  of  an  um- 
ber colour;  tentaeula  of  the  same  colour,  but  paler,  fur- 
nished with  several  oblong  white  spots,  with  a  blacki^ 
brown  point  in  the  centre  of  each  spot. 

Inhabits  the  shores  of  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the 
sand;  it  is  likewise  found  in  the  crevices  of  rocks.  Dia- 
meter about  two  inches. 

13.  A.  denticulosa.  Tentaeula  very  short,  obtuse, 
disposed  in  contiguous  lines,  in  the  form  of  rays  on  the 
disc,  the  largest  at  the  margin,  the  smallest  very  near  the 
mouth. 

Body  soft,  of  a  feeble  contraction;  disc  very  large,  va- 
ried with  fine  blue,  yellow,  red  and  violet  colours,  inter- 
mingled, and  ornamented  with  several  series  of  tentaeula^ 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  disc,  the  longest  of  which  tenta- 
eula are  about  eleven  in  number^  the  intermediate  ones 
are  five  or  six,  and  shorter;  the  mouth  is  not  plaited,  its 
circumference  is  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour;  diameter 
three  or  four  inches,  height  about  two  inches. 

Inhabits  amongst  the  marine  plants,  in  the  sand,  at  the 
island  of  Barbadoes. 

14.  A*  crucifera.  Tentaeula^  at  the  margin,  very  nu- 
merous, in  a  simple  row,  furnished  with  several  transverse 
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tubercles;  centre  of  the  disc  covert  with  numerous  small 
tubercles. 

Body  very  soft,  of  a  weak  contraction;  disc  very  large, 
of  a  yellow  colour,  and  reflected,  bordered  with  white,  and 
greenish  in  the  centre;  tentacula  pointed,  smooth,  entire 
below,  the  transverse  tubercles  enlarged  at  their  extremi. 
ties,  sometimes  bilobated;  base  of  the  tentacula  black,  fur- 
nished with  ranges  of  tubercles,  larger  than  those  which 
cover  the  disc,  placed  in  the  form  of  rays;  tentacula  red- 
dish brown;  transverse  tubercles  white;  exterior  margin 
furnished  with  several  rows  of  perforated  tubercles. 

Inhabits  in  the  midst  of  manne  plants,  attached  to 
stones,  on  the  sand  banks  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes. 
Diameter  two  inches  and  a  half. 

15,  A*  osculifera.  Disc  furnished  with  five  principal 
rows  of  tubercles,  and  other  intermediate  ones,  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  margin,  which  is  smooth,  and  termi- 
nated by  short,  unequal  tentacula;  mouth  small,  plaited 
and  produced. 

Body  short,  with  several  rows  of  perforated  tubercles, 
of  a  bumt-umber  colour;  five  yellow  lines  passing  from 
the  mouth  to  the  margin;  the  disposition  of  the  tubercu- 
culated  rays  of  the  disc  is  as  follows:  five  principal  ones, 
five  shorter  intermediate,  ten  still  shorter  between  the 
last;  each  large  tentaculum  of  the  margin  ornamented 
with  a  yellow  line. 

This  species,  like  the  preceding,  ejects  water  through 
the  exterior  perforated  tubercles;  tubercles  of  the  disc 
surmounted  with  several  small  pedunculated  warts;  colour 
of  the  body  reddish,  which  varies  in  diftcrent  specimens; 
diameter  one  inch  and  a  half. 
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IiilMibit9  the  maditpoce  rocks,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bey  of  St  Thomas,  united  in  large  groups. 

It  was  my  intention  to  class  all  the  animals  described 
in  thb  paper  under  the  generic  title  of  Actinia;  but  I  have 
since  thought  it  expedient  to  arrange  the  three  following 
species  under  the  genus  Zoanthusy  mstituted  by  the  Che- 
valier Cuvicr,  in  his  excellent  work,  recently  published,  < 
Le  Begne  Animal.  The  foUowmg  are  the  characters  laid 
down  by  this  author: 

Genus  ZOANTHUS. 

The  animals  of  this  genus  have  the  same  fleshf  skih, 
the  same  disposition  of  moudi  and  tentacula,  as  those  of 
tibe  Actinia;  they  have  likewise  an  organiaation  nearly 
nmilar;  but  they  afe  linitcd  in  numbers  mcnv  or  less  con* 
dderable,  on  a  common  base,  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
creeping  root%  sometimes  q>reading  over  a  large  surface* 

!•  Z.  sociata.  Tentacula  numerous,  yellow,  short; 
d>c  greenish;  peduncle  very  long  and  slender,  and  of  a 
violaceous  brown  colour. 

The  body  of  this  species  b  smooth,  slighdy  striated 
longitudinally,  and  transversely,  by  the  muscles;  the  ten- 
tacula are  smooth,  placed  in  two  rows,  and  about  sixty  in 
number;  mouth  small,  linear. 

The  animals  of  this  species  reside  in  communities, 
united  by  the  base  of  their  peduncles,  on  a  tube  or  root, 
which  penetrates  below  rocks;  and  they  extend  their  discs 
in  the  interstices,  on  a  line  with  the  common  surface. 

Inhabits  Guadaloupe.  Perhaps  this  species  is  the  A. 
sociata  of  Ellis  and  Solander,  page  5,  pi.  1,  fig.  1. 
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St.  Z.  Sohndri.  (Plirte  VIII.  fig.  1.)  Di^e  of  a  deep 
reddish  brown  colour,  tentactda  short,  sixty  in  number; 
peduncle  of  a  reddish  yellow;  when  the  animal  is  contract- 
ed the  summit  is  marked  with  deep  blue  angular  spotti, 
and  white  lines. 

This  species  is  also  united  in  groups^  by  the  base  of 
their  peduncles,  amid  the  sand^  at  the  surface  of  which 
they  raise  their  discs.  Length  about  two  inches.  Tenta- 
cula  about  sixty  in  number. 

Inhabits  St.  Thomas. 

3.  Z.  dubia.  Centre  of  the  disc  green;  tentacula  and 
mouth  yellow.  Tentacula  placed  in  two  rows,  and  very 
numerous;  body  cylindric^  pedunculated,  reddislu 

This  species  <Ufiers  from  the  sociota  chiefly  in  its  size^ 
which  is  about  one  third  pert  less,  and  by  its  habitudesi  it 
being  ibund  in  bunches,  closely  united,  attached  to  vari« 
ous  marine  bodies^  such  as  fuci,  &c.  and  is  con^antly 
exposed,  in  all  its  parCs^  to  the  action  of  the  water^  whikt 
the  former  conceals  itself  in  the  crevices  of  rocks.  The$e 
eircumstances  have  induced  me  to  record  it  as  a  distinct 
species. 

Inhabits  Onadaloupe. 

The  characters  of  the  genus  Zoanthusy  as  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Cuvier^  embrace  the  two  following  animals;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  they  differ  as  much  from 
die  Zoanthi,  as  these  differ  ftom  the  Actinias.  I  shall 
propose  a  new.  genus,  under  the  name  of  MammilR- 
fera. 

Vol.  I.  M 
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Genus  MAMMILLIFERA. 

A  large  cuticular  expansion,  serving  as  the  base  of 
numerous  animals,  which,  when  contracted,  assume  the 
form  of  mammas. 

1.  M^  Aurictda.  (Plate  VIII.  fig  2.)  Disc  greenish, 
tentacula  26  to  30  in  number,  reddish;  mouth  small  and 
ivhiti^,  of  a  deep  green  colour. 

Body  ^hort,  cylindric^  of  a  reddish  colour;  the  expan- 
sion of  the  base,  and  of  the  body,  is  fleshy,  and  covered 
with  mucus. 

These  animals  cover,  by  their  large  expansion,  the 
rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  ports  of  St.  Vincent  and  Do- 
minica. 

%  M.  Nymphaa.  Disc  yellowish,  a  green  circle  at 
the  base  of  the  tentacula^  whidi  are  placed  in  two  rows^ 
and  about  fifty  in  number^  of  a  light  brown;  mouth  rosa- 
ceous. 

Body  yellowish  red,  short,  fleshy,  and  .'contractile,  as 
in  the  preceding  species;  the  mouth  is  divided,  on  each 
side,  by  four  or  five  plaits,  and  rises  in  the  form  of  a 
button. 

The  habits  of  these  animals  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
foregoing  species.   Found  at  the  island  of  St.  Christopher. 

The  animals  of  the  genus  Cortic{fera  are  distinguished 
from  the  preceding,  inasmuch  as  the  former  are  enclosed 
in  cellules  of  sand,  agglutinated,  the  cellules  are  likewise 
agglutinated  their  whole  length,  and  form  a  corticiferous 
expansion. 

1.  Co%r iciTZJL A  glareola.  (Plate  VIII.  fig.  6,  7.) 
Disc  deep  violet,  whitish  at  the  centre;  tentacula  twenty. 
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four  in  number,  of  a  grayish  red;  cellules  very  sbcMt,  and 
as  long  as  broad.  This  species  covers  the  volcanic  rocks 
of  Pointe  noir,  at  Guadaloupe. 

2.  C.  Jlava.  (Ellis  and  Solander;  page  180,  n.  6^ 
Alcyonium  ocellatum?)  Tentacula  yellow;  centre  of  the 
disc  yellowish;  cellules  three  times  as  long  as  broad. 

When  the  animal  b  contracted,  one  distinguishes 
several  radiated  lines  proceeding  from  the  sqperture;  when 
the  animal  is  expanded  it  presents  the  same  aspect  as  tte 
foregoing. 

Inhabits  the  island  of  St.  Thomas. 

One  may  easily  perceive  that  the  foregoing  described 
animals,  which  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  class  under 
four  genera,  may  be  collected  into  one  family,  under  the 
common  name  Actinia.  It  is  thus  that  I  have  arranged 
tibem  in  a  table,  which,  at  present;  I  want  room  to  publish. 
I  shall  now  give  a  description  of  three  nfkdreporic  ani- 
mals, of  different  genera^  in  order  to  show  their  affinity 
to  the  preceding. 

CARTOPHVLLiAjofitortVi.  (Platc  VIII.  fig.  10.)  CeU 
bjfis  cylindric,  generally  insulated,  radiated  in  the  centre, 
forrowed  on  the  extericMr;  animal  diaphanous,  ornamented 
with  twenty-two  tentacula^  which  are  thick  and  short,  and 
covered  with  white  spots,  twelve  of  these  tentacula  are 
annulated  with  red  at  their  extremity;  aperture  of  the 
mouth  linear,  marked  with  three  black  bands  on  each 
side,  those  of  the  middle  largest. 
.  Whilst  the  animal  is  expanded,  it  rises  partly  out  of 
ks  habitation,  and  elevates  its  mouth  beyond  iu  tentacula. 

Inhabits  the  madreporic  rocks  of  Guadaloupe. 
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MtANDtiKA  UbvrifUhka.  (Pkte  VIII, fig.  IJL,)  A 
c^alcanous  mass,  deq>lf  and  irregukutf  furrowed^  oonita- 
tutes  the  dwelling  of  this  spedes. 

The  animals  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrows; 
mouth  with  six  plsdts  on  each  side,  encircled  with  red  and 
ycHow,  mingled  with  green;  ibittentactda  are  from  eigh- 
teen  to  twenty  in  mimber^  long,  red,  with  small  white 
spots;  the  membranaceouK  e:Kpansio»,  which  covers  die 
furrows  of  each  jide,  are  brownish  red. 

Inhabits  the  island  of  St.  Thomas. 

AsTREA  dichotoma.  (Plate  VIIL  fig.  12.)  A  calca- 
rious  mass,  divided  in  a  dicbotomous  manner,  thick,  irre- 
gular, bearing  at  its  summit  the  last  stratum  of  celiulesf 
wluch  are  small,  hexagonal,  irregular;  ammal  reddishi 
furnished  with  twelve  tentacula^  of  a  middling  size,  and 
white;  rmmth  small,  oval;  centre  of  the  disc^  and  die  bodtf^ 
reddish;  the  animal,  as  in  the  foregoing,  wfaea  expanded, 
jrises  greatly  beyond  its  cellule. 

Inhabits  the  island  c^  Nevis. 

JJSMTOMJtCJJL  JDJSSCBiPTIOJVS  OF  SEVERAL  OF  Ttmi'^RE' 
GOmO  AJVJJtdLS. 

Actima  ultramarina.  (Pl^e  Vll.  fig*  4,  6.)  A  aoc- 
tion  of  this  animali  cut  vertically,  whilst  it  is  cocitmcledt 
presents  a  half  sphere,  flattened  at  its  extt^mitiea.^  Its 
ckin,  though  not  thick,  is  strong  and  coriaceous^  and 
{wms  several  cavities.  If  one  lakes  the  aniaoal  in  ks 
swinuning  portion,  the  first  cavity  is  that  which  contains 
the  air-bladder  disk;  this  cavity  is  smooth,  without  any 
other  appearance  of  ap  openbg  tbw  the  ^qpper  one,  wfcoxdi 
is  capable  of  being  dilated  or  cowraQted.    I  ma^notena- 
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bkd  to  see  m  the  interior  of  this  cavity  any  small  mucous 
orifices,  fior  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  pellucid  sub- 
stance of  the  air.  bladder;  or  whether  it  had  any  oommu* 
nicatioQ  widi  the  other  cavities,  from  which  the  superior 
oat  is  separated  by  a  thick  skin*  The  second  cavity  is 
divided  by  twenty  or  twenty-two  pairs  of  membraneef, 
situated  aC  each  junction  of  the  exterior  divi^n,  which 
nembranes  pass  firom  one  extresuty  to  the  o&cr,  and  sup- 
port in  the  middle  of  this  cavtey  a  cyfindfic,  plailed  organ 
open  at  its  extremities^  appearing  to  be  destined  to;BUppIy 
die  functions  of  the  stomach,  and  £3rming  compartments 
between  it  and  the  internal  side.  Each  membrane  is  f ur- 
ntahed  widi  a  thick,  opaque,  ai>cuated  orgeok^  curved  at 
its  sides,  one  extremity  prolonged  in  the  numoer  of  rays, 
on  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  of  the  disc,  and  the  odier 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  stomach*  Some  of  these  organs 
bear  the  ovaries,  which  are  opposed  to  each  other  like  two 
c>  {daced  tfans  c  o .  These  ovaries  are  ample,  vary  much 
plaited,  and  divided  into  deep  lobes,  which  are  dianselves 
also  lobed  at  their  extremities^  on  which  lobes  one  <fistin- 
guishes  granulations,  similar  to  e^s.  We  may  regard 
as  a  thtid  cavity,  that,  comprehended  between  die  ceMnA 
aperture,  which  is  named  the  mouthy  and  the  exterior 
bonier;  this  cavity  serves  to  secure  the  tentacula,  which 
are  diemtk  in  when  the  animal  contracts  itself.  The  mouth, 
in  several  species,  t^maitis  contracted,  when  the  ovaries 
are  slightly  expanded;  but  in  this  species  the  ovaries  are 
very  much  expanded^  and  expelled  without  the  body^  by 
its  contractions^  after  h&ving  passed  the  two  openings  of 
ih^  stomach,  and  give  a  false  appesmnce  of  tentacula. 
At  the  opening  of  the  mouth  one  remarks  several  fleshy 
appendices,  some  united,  and  others  simple  and  separated. 
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The  circumference  of  thb  last  cavity  is  furnished  with 
strong  cylindric  muscles,  which  act^  like  strings  to  a 
a  purse,  in  drawing  the  borders  together. 

The  exteriOT  tubercles^  which  are  very  apparent  on 
the  divisions,  seem  to  establish  a  communication  between 
tlie  internal  and  external  parts,  a^d  admit  the  water  into 
the  cells  formed  by  the  interior  membrane.  I  had  an  op. 
portunity  of  observing,  in  several  species  of  Actinia^  dib 
water  ejected  through  similar  apertures,  when  the  animals 
contracted  themselves.  The  air-bladder  disc  is  formed  of 
a  multitude  of  small  membranes,  placed  cme  on  anodier, 
the  largest  at  the  upper  part,  the  rest  diminishing  in  size 
to  the  point  where  this  disc  Is  in  contact  with  the  bottom 
of  the  cavity;  its  membranes  in  thb  place  arc  s(did,  and 
pressed  together,  particularly  towards  the  centre,  where 
is  a  small  conic^  hard,  opaque  nuclais,  whence  these 
membranes  seem  to  have  their  origin^  and  form  the  disc. 
This  air-bladder  disc  is  easily  separated  from  the  cavity 
which  encloses  it. 

jlctinia  flava.  (Plate  VII.  fig.  9.)  The  intericM'  or- 
ganizatidn  of  this  species  resembles  somewhat  that  of  the 
preceding.  The  ovaries  are  attached  equally  to  the  strong 
organ  of  longitudinal  fibres,  they  are  folded  on  the  same, 
and  when  they  open  one  perceives  numerous  sntall  ti'ans- 
verse  fibres;  with  a  yellow  substance  which  fills  them. 
On*  their  bordars  rise  a  very  plaited  membrane^  whereon 
one  can  distinguish  small  granulations^  resembling  eggs. 
The,  stomach  is  equally  surrounded;  and  supported,  by 
this  organ  and  its  membranes,  forming  as  many  cells, 
which  are  prolonged  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  tentacula, 
which  have  at  their  points  a  small  aperture;  these  small 
apertures  are  analogous  to  those  which  are  situate  on  the 
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sections  <tf  the  Other  spedes.  At  the  opening  of  the  moudi 
one  distingnisbes  several  pairs  of  fleshy  appendages;  be- 
tween those  of  the  interior  are  several  plaits*  The  interior 
aperture  of  the  stomach  is  furnished  with  small  membranes* 
The  air-bladder  dise  resembles  much  that  of  the  A,  ultra^ 
mariruij  but  it  rises  conically,  and  is  yellow  at  its  summit; 
in  dio  other  species  diis  disc  is  flat* 

Z^eanthus  Solandri.  (Plate  VIII.  fig.  1.)  The  body 
of  this  animal  b  conic,  and  l(xig^  and  hollowed  through 
its  whde  extent,  its  base  being  in  the  form  of  a  root. 
This  body  b  composed  externally  of  a  strong  coriaceous 
tunic,  which  becomes  finely  wrinkled  by  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles;  beneath  thb  there  b  a  second  tunic,  weaker 
and  transparent;  and  beneath  thb  last  a  third  tunic,  which  is 
membranaceous,  and  presents  towards  the  superior  regiim 
a  vascular  reticulation*  To  this  last  tunic  are  attached 
about  sixty  pairs  of  white  filaments,  each  pair  united  by 
stmigfat  membranes,  twenty  of  which  bear  ovaries,  which 
are  brown  and  very  short  These  ovaries  appear  to  rise 
fiiom  as  many  thick,  arcuated  organs,  striated  in  annula- 
ticms,  folded  on  each  other,  and  divided,  through  their 
wfade  length,  by  a  small  canal.  The  colour  of  this  organ 
b  opaque  yellowish  white;  it  is  attached,  by  its  upper 
part,  to  die  base  of  the  stomach,  which  is  plaited,  and  very 
short,  annpaced  with  the  length  of  the  animal;  it  is  placed 
in  the  centre,  and  supported  by  the  membranes  which 
farm  the  cells,  as  in  the  preceding  species.  It  b  equally 
furnidied  with  two  apertures,  the  upper  one  b  the  mouth, 
and  the  other  communicates  with  the  internal  parts  of  the 
body. 

MamnnUifera  Auricula.  The  body  of  thb  species  b 
short,  omic,  soft,  and  covered  with  a  smooth  skin.    The 
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Interior  confonnatioa  of  this  autmal  is  sioiilar  to  that  oC 
the  preceding;  one  equally  remaiiLs  a  stiMnach^  plaited 
longitiidiiially,  and  txansversdy^  atipported  in  the  centre 
by  a  great  number  of  membraDesy  which  are  prolooged 
from  the  summit  to  the  base,  twenty-seven  of  which  are 
entire,  and  support  the  z  .pentiform  ovanea,  whioh  have 
their  origin  at  a  thick,  cylindric,  striated,  arcuated  oi^am 
thb  organ  is  prolongated,  and  attached  to  the  inferior  aper- 
ture of  the  stomach.  A  section  of  this  animal^  cut  hoii** 
2ontaUy,  presents  us  whh  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the 
interior  membranes^  which  vrill  be  better  comprehended 
by  a  reference  to  the  figure  in  the  plate,  tlian  by.  a  verbal 
detail.  v 

Corticifera  ghreob.  (Plate  VIII.  6g- 8,  9.)  QneoU 
serves  in  thb  species  an  analogous  organization  to  tha| 
bf  the  foregoing.  This  organization  b  enclosed  in  ccU 
lules,  wliich  are  short,  cylindric,  composed  of  aand, 
agglutinated  by  a  gelatinous  substance.  These  cellulea 
are  slightly  contractile  at  their  aperture^  which  b  aitusfte 
at  a  small  button  in  the  centre.  The  base,  whereoa  these 
cellules  are  placed,  is  composed  of  sand,  al«out  one  third 
part  of  the  height  of  the  cell.  Tlie  interior  of  tbe  cell  b 
divided  by  eighteen  or  twenty  white  filaments,  which  ex- 
tend from  tlie  summit  to  the  base.  They  adhere  to  a  trans- 
parent memibrane,  which  guards  the  interior  of  die  cell, 
lu  the  centre  b  a  cylindric,  plaited  orga%  open  at  both 
ends,  supported  by  tlie  membrane  which  bears  d)ex>varies. 
From  the  lower  aperture  of  thb  organ,  extends  another, 
which  is  thick,  striated  in  annulations,  and  arcuated.  The 
ovaries  are  very  conspicuous,  and  united  at  their  base; 
diey  are  protected  by  white  filaments,  which  border  Ae 
membrane  of  the  interior,  towards  the  centre  of  tke  ani- 
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Bttd.  Oa  oM  of  the  sides  of  the  stomachy  one  distin** 
guishes  a  small  expansion)  die  object  of  ^ich  organiza* 
tion  I  have  not  beeii  enabled  to  discover. 

The  cruM  whereof  these  animals  form  their  habita^ 
tiodSy  appears  to  be  constructed  g(  successive  layers  Of 
iiDd^  the  base  of  which  is  augmented  in  proportion  as  the 
Mumal  advances  ih  its  labours. 

«  This  species  is  that  which  approaches  nearest  to  the 
madrepores^  not  only  in  its  external  form,  but  in  the  per^ 
manency  of  its  envelope^  and  its  large  expansion. 

After  the  examination  that  I  have  made  of  the  animals 
above  mentioned,  we  percei\x  that  they  are  furnished 
with  a  skin  or  covering,  more  or  less  susceptible  of  con« 
traction  or  dilatation,  enclosing  an  organization  construct^ 
cd  oa  die  same  system,  but  modified,  according  to  theirpar- 
ticalar  habits.  We  perceive  that  they  are  all  provided  with 
tcDtacula,  analogous  to  arms,  fit  to  seize  and  retain  their 
preyi  with  an  alimentary  sack,  open  at  both  extremities, 
surrounded  at  ks  base  with  several  arcuated  organs,  which 
jBMy  be  considered  as  performing  the  functions  of  the  liver* 
The  membranas  which  intersect  the  interior  of  the  body^ 
may  be  ecpially  compared  to  gills,  which  receive  the  water 
admitted  by  the  two  openings  of  the  stomach;  this  water 
nuQr  pass  out  through  the  same  openings,  or  by  the  exte- 
rior tubercles,  as  in  the  ^.  oHvacea^  and  the  A.  ultrama^ 
rhuiy  or  at  die  extremity  of  the  tentacula,  as  in  the  A.  fiava. 
The  white  filaments  which  support  die  interic»r  mem* 
branes,  are  analogous  to  those  conbidered  as  nerves,  by 
Dr.  Spix,  in  the  A.  coriacea  of  Eiu'ope.  (Ann.  des  Mu* 
scum,  tome  13,  p.  443.)  These  nerves  have  equally  their 
origin  in  the  base  of  the  animals  described  above.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  stomach,  having  apertures  at  its 
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two  extremitiesi  has  the  power  of  closing  one,  whilst  the 
other  remains  open,  or  keeping  both  open  in  order  that 
the  eggs  or  young  may  be  excluded,  when  the  animal 
contracts  itself.     Several  naturalists  have  observed  that 
the  young  are  excluded  in  a  perfect  state;  but  further 
their  observations  have  not  extended*     We  owe  to  Dr. 
Spix  some  interesting  details  on  this  subject;  and  my  own 
observations  will  throw^  perhaps^  some  additional  ligit 
on  it     I  will  still  remark,  that  the  ovaries,  being  greatly 
multiplied  in  these  animals^  fill  the  cavity  which  contains 
them.    If  one  tears  or  separates  an  individual,  to  the 
parts  thus  separated  will  adhere  more  or  less  ova^  which^ 
at  a  certain  period  of  their  growth^  will  be  productive  of 
yoimg;  and  one  ought  to  be  well  assured  of  the  total  ab- 
sence of  eggs,  before  adopting  the  opinion  that  parts  of 
these  animals  possess  a  reproductive  faculty^  as  was  main- 
tained by  the  abb6  Dicquemare^  in  the  Journal  de  Phy- 
sique.  But  I  think  that  the  experiments  of  this  autluH*  de- 
serve to  be  repeated^  as  this  is  a  subject  exceedingly  in- 
teresting.   The  ingenious  memoir  of  Dr«  Spix  being 
often  cited  by  Messrs.  Cuvier  and  Lamarck,  induced  me 
to  believe  that  the  history  of  the  Actiniae  was  tolerably 
complete;  and  hence,  I  neglected  to  examine  the  interior  of 
the  large  species  which  inhabit  the  West  Indies.    But  in 
consequence  of  the  observations  recorded  above,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Actinis  described  by  Dr.  Spix^ 
and  those  described  by  myself,  have  a  similar  conforma- 
tion of  the  stomaclu    That  the  form  and  the  disposition 
of  the  exterior  parts  of  the  Actiniae^  taken  in  succession, 
present  an  approximation  to  the  Madrepores,  will  be  evi- 
dent from  an  examination  of  the  figures  2,  4,  6,  7,  plate 
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vuL  compared  with  the  figures  10^  11^  12,  which  represent 
the  madreporic  animals^  Caryophyllia  soKtaria^  Meandrifia 
labyrinthica?  and  Astrea  dichotoma. 

EXPLANATION  OP  THB  PLATES  VH.  AND  THL 
PI.ATE  VII. 

Fig.  L  Actinia  olivacea,  expanded,  as  it  swimd. 

Fig.  2.  The  disc  of  the  same. 

Fig.  3.  Tentacula^  magnified^  of  the  same. 

Fig.  5.  Actinia  ultramarina^  beginning  to  expand. 

Fig.  6.  Vertical  section  of  the  same:  a,  cavity  of  the  air- 
bladder  disc;  by  air-bladder  disc;  Cy  great  cavity 
containing  the  ovaries;  d^dy  the  stomach;  e^e^ 
the  tentacula  contracted;  f^  section  of  lateral 
organ. 

Fig.  4.  Horizontal  section  of  the  sa.me:  a^  chamber  which 
separates  the  great  cavity;  6,  extremity  of  late- 
ral oi^an;  r,  the  ovaries;  dy  point  of  junction 
of  the  interior  organs  with  the  exterior  ,farrovrs; 
fj\  stria  of  the  plaits  of  the  divisions. 

Fig.  7.  a,  Portion  of  the  mouth  viewed  above. 

Fig.  8.  Actinia  fiava^  in  its  natural  position,  when  swim- 
ming. 

Fig.  9.  Profile  of  the  same,  opened  on  the  side:  a,a,a,  ova- 
ries turned  over  the  air-bladder  disc;  6,  trans- 
verse strise  of  the  interior  longitudinal  organs; 
c,  section  of  a  tentaculum;  cf,  stomach. 

Fig.  7/  by  Portion  oi  the  mouth  and  stomach  of  the  same, 
magnified. 
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PM.TB   VIII. 

Fig.  1.  Zoanthus  Solmiri:  three  individMate  ynited  to- 
gether. In  a  section'  of  one  of  them  one  sees 
fit  by  the  cavity  in  which. the  tentacula  are  ccm- 
tracted;  a,  cavity  of  the  stomach;  c,  the  ova- 
ries; the  foregoing  letters  a,  by  are  placed  on 
one  of  the  membranes  vehich  forms  the  interior 
chamber. 

Fig,  2.  A  group  oi  MammtUifera  Auricula. 

Fig.  3.  Horizontal  section  of  the  same,  vvrhich  shows  the 
comparative  size,  and  the  number  of  the  inte* 
rior  membranes. 

Fig.  4.  Oblique  section  of  the  same. 

Fig.  5.  A  detached  part  of  the  same:  a,  lower  aperture; 
6,  one  of  the  interior  membranes;  Cy  arcuated 
organ;  dy  nervous  filaments;  ^,  upper  aperture 
or  mouth;  f,  ovaries. 

Fig.  6.  A  group  of  the  Cortici/era  gkreoh. 

Fig.  7.  This  figure  represents  two  individuals  of  the  same, 
one  seen  in  front,  the  other  in  profile. 

Fig.  8.  Vertical  section  of  the  same. 

Fig.  9.  A  detached  portion  of  the  same:  a^  lower  aper- 
ture; by  interior  membrane  of  the  chamber; 
c,  arcuated  organ;  rf,  appendix  of  the  stomaeh; 
Cf  mouth;  fy  horizontal  section;  ^,  ovaries; 
t,  filaments  or  nerves. 

Madrepmc  Amnud^ 
Fig.  10«  Caryophyllia  sotiiaria:  a,  animal  seen  in  profile 
and  expanded;  6,  the  expanded  animal  viewed 
from  above,  magnified. 
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IS  1 7.]  GENUS  COLLINSIA.  Wt 

Fig.  11.  Mean^inaktbfffintkka:  a^sevtfelt^^^ 

niris  unked,  of  t&e  natural  suse;  6^  profile  view 

of  €Hi  animal,  magnified^ 
Pig.  12.  Asirea  (Mehotoma:  ^i^expemded  ammali  seeft  ia 

profile;  6,  the  same  viewed  from  above,  both 

greatly  magnified* 


Description  qf  Collinsia,  a  new  genus   of  plants^ 
By  Thomas  Nuttall 

In  the  spring  of  1810,  during  the  course  of  an  extensive 
journey  into  the  nortfi- western  interior  of  the  territories  of 
the  United  States,  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  very 
singular  and  inlerestitig  plant  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
present  memoir^  The  ^cimens  which  I  then  obtained  on 
the  alluvial  soils  of  the  Alleghany  .and  on  the  bcx-ders  of  lake 
Erie  were  finally  lost.  On  arriving  at  St.  Louis,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers,  I  foun^ 
that  Mr.  John  Bradbury,  a  botanist,  had  also  detected  this 
plant  about  the  same  time,  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi,  but  I  saw  no  specimen.  In  the  spring 
of  last  year  (1816),  having  undertaken  a  tour  to  the  wes- 
tern states,  I  determined,  if  possible,  again  to  collect  this 
neglected  plant,  but  after  a  journey  of  mcn^  than  a  hun- 
dred miles,  [for  scarcely  any  other  purpose,  I  arrived  at 
Pittsburgh  disappointed  of  my  object.  On  descending 
tiie  Ohio,  however,  nearly  to  Galiopolis,  I  at  kst  recog- 
nised k  on  the  more  open  alluvions  of  the  liver,  withered 
and  nearly  ^ast  rffbrding  seed,  accompanied  by  the  Hes- 
peris  fimnatifida  and  the  mteres&ig  Phabnghim  esculen- 
Him:  from  these  seeds  I  h^ve  been  at  last  fortunate  enough 
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to  obtain  the  plant  from  which  the  accoin{Kin]riiig  drawiog 
was  takea  by  my  friend  Mr.  C.  A.  Le  Sueur.  This  plant 
has  for  several  years  been  known  to  Dr.  Drake  of  Cin- 
cinatiy  in  whose  collection  I  saw  ^cimens  of  it^  and 
also  with  Dr.  Short  of  Lexii^;ton,  Kentucky,  two  gentle- 
men, who,  amidst  the  avocations  <^  an  irksome  profession^ 
have  still  found  leisure  to  cultivate  some  of  the  Ixanches 
of  natural  science. 

I  have  dedicated  this  genus  to  the  name  of  Zaccheus 
Collins,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  a  gentleman,  whose  talents 
as  a  botanist  and  a  mineralogist  are  deservedly  acknow- 
ledged. 

Linnaan  Class  and  Order. 
DIDYNAMIA  ANGIOSPERMIA, 

' Natural  Order.  Aktirrhinea. 

Ge/jf/^  COLLINSIA. 

Calyx  quinquefidus.     Corolla  bilabiata  clausa;  labio 

superiore  bifido,  inferiore  trifido;  lacinia  intermedia,  ca- 

rinato-saccata  genitaTia  arete  tegens.     Capsula  rotunda, 

subunilocularis,  subquadrivalvis.     Semina  duo  vel  tria. 

Planta  annua;  folia  opposita  et  verticillata,  Integra;  pe- 
dunculi  verticillati  axillares,  uniflori. 
CoLLiNsiA  verna. 

Description.  Root  fibrous,  annual.  Stem  often  sim* 
pie  or  branched  towards  the  base,  tere^,  nearly  smooth, 
about  twelve  inches  high.  Radical  leaves  petiolate,  round- 
ish, or  obovatf-spathulate,  denticulate;  stem  leaves  ovate 
or  ovate-lanceolate,  sparingly  denticulate  $u[id  somewhat 
serous  on  the  maipn,  sessile^  and  subamplexicaule, 
sometimes  a  little  pubescent,  but  usually  sqiooth;  floral 
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leaves  verticinated  in  threes^  fives,  at  sizes,  ovate-fanceo* 
bte  or  linear-lanceolate  acute  and  mosdy  entire/ (fiminisb- 
ing  upwards  to  the  size  of  mere  bractes.  Pedoncles 
1-flowered,  axillary,  commencing  usually  to  appear  with 
the  third  pair  of  leaves,  filiform,  nearly  erect  and  somewhat 
pubescent,  about  an  inch  in  length.  Calyx  subcampanii- 
late,  cleft  more  than  half  way  down  and  membranaceous 
at  the  base;  segments  greenish,  semi*lancedate,  acute,  the 
two  lower  ktcinias  horizontally  divergent.  Corolla  nearly 
in  the  form  of  a  violet,  bilabiate,  closed;  upper  lip  wfait^ 
spirally  reflected,  bilobate  with  a  small^  prominent  arched 
palate  of  a  yellow  colour  spotted  with  s^fircMi;  bXL  iht 
lobes  <rf  the  flower  obovate  and  emarginate;  lower  Up  trifid^ 
bright  azure  blue,  lateral  segments  hcnizontally  deflected, 
coalescing  with  die  central  lobe,  which  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  closed  carinated  sacculum  including  the  stamina  and 
style,  and  rarely  opening  except  fw  an  instant  when  irri- 
tated apparently  by  heat,  as  with  many  of  the  Hedysarums; 
tube  of  the  corolla  short  and  gibbously  curved,  formiifjg 
with  the  sacculum  an  oblong  canal.  Stamina  didyna- 
mous^  all  arising  firom  the  lower  lip;  anthers  yellow,  hori- 
zontal: the  rudiment  of  a  fifth  stamen  at  the  base  of  the 
corolla  tube.  Style  long  and  capillary;  stigma  scarcely 
any.  Germ  4-seeded.  Capsule  round,  acute,  shorter 
than  the  persistent  calyx  by  which  it  is  inclosed;  partly 
1-celled,  and  4.valved,  by  abortion  2  and  3-seeded;  valves 
opening  rather  more  than  halfway  down,  where  undivided, 
uniting  with  the  small  and  imperfect  receptacular  dissepi- 
ment; only  about  a  third  part  of  the  capsule  is  divided  by 
a  partition.  Seed  brownish,  oval,  or  elliptic,  convex  ou 
the  outer  side,  inner  side  umbilicately  perforated;  exter- 
nally a  little  rugose  and  reticulately  punctured;  (about  th^ 
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mac  of  numard  aeecL)  Corculom  flatty  and  erect,  greciu 
ish;  racBcle  infiarior.  Pcriqpcrm  cartUaginous,  inckidtfig 
tfie  corcuhim,  perforated  in  die  centre  on  the  inner  side, 
bjr  which  orifice  the  aeed  is  attached  to  the  receptack. 

Time  of  flowering,  about  May.  llie  definite  nrnnber 
of  seeds,  about  3,  or  primarily  4,  as  is  observable  on  ex* 
amining  the  germ,  the  indistinctness  of  the  capsular  vsdves 
idso  die  same  number,  and  the  oUiteration  of  the  dissepi^ 
ments,  are  circumstances,  independent  of  the  extraordinary 
ibrm  of  the  corolla^  which  deviate  remvkaUy  fit)m  the 
genuine  character  of  the  AiiTiRRRiirEiE,  and  approxi* 
mate  this  plant  in  a  manner  towards  the  Labiate.  Not* 
withstanding  the  situation  which  it  appears  thus  to  hold 
betwixt  these  two  orders,  its  place  appears  to  be  imme- 
diately after  the  genus  Anarrhinum  of  Persoon's  Sync^sis. 

EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  IX. 

COLUNSIA. 

a.  A  view  of  the  flower  in  profile  (natural  size.) 

6.  The  same  seen  in  front. 

c.  The  same  opened  and  somewhat  magnified,  exhibit- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  stamina  in  the  sacculum  when 
expanded. 

rfand  e.  The  anther. 

/Bndg.  Views  of  the  capsule* 

t  and  k.  ITie  secif. 

/.  The  corculum. 
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AN  ACT 

TO  INCORPORATE  THB 

ACADEMY  OP  NATURAL  SCIENCES 

OF  PHILADELPniA. 

Whereas  it  is  represented  to  the  legislature  that  a 
number  of  persons  have  formed  a  society  in  Philadelphia 
for  the  encouragement  and  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  by 
the  name  of  "  The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phi- 
ladelphia," as  a  society  devoted  entirely  to  the  advance- 
ment  of  useful  learning,  and  in  order  that  the  purposes 
(iercof  may  be  carried  into  better  effect, 

Therefore, 

Section  1.  BE  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house 
of  representatives  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania^ 
in  general  assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 
authority  of  the  same.  That  all  such  persons  as  now  are 
members  of  said  society,  according  to  its  rules  heretofore 
adopted,  or  that  hereafter  may  become  members  of  the 
same,  agreeably  to  its  rules  and  regulations,  be,  and  they 
arc  hereby  incorporated  into  a  society  by  the  name  of 
**  The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,'* 
and  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  with 
power  to  have  a  common  seal,  and  change  the  same  at 
pleasure,  to  make  contracts  relative  to  the  said  institution, 
to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  by  that  name  and  style  be  capable, 
in  law,  of  purchasing,  taking,  holding,  and  conveying,  any 
estate,  real  or  personal,  for  the  use  of  said  corporation; 
Pravidedj  that  the  annual  income  of  such  estate  shall  not 
exceed  in  value  eight  thousand  dollars,  nor  be  applied  to  any 
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Other  purposes  than  those  for  wluqh  this  (XHpOTation  is 
fonne4» 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
qforesaidj  That  the'  society  may  establish  by-laws  and 
orders  finr  its  government  and  regulation,  and  for  the  pre- 
servation and  application  of  the  funds  thereof:  Provided 
the  same  be  not  repugnant  to  the  constitudon  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  3.  Jnd  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforeeavdj  That  tlie  society  shall  consist  of  membeirs  and 
correi^KHidents,  and  candidates  for  admission  shall  be  elect- 
ed imder  such  rules^  and  upon  such  terms,  as  the  society 
shall  establish,  aliens  shall  enjoy  the  full  rights  of  members, 
or  correspondents  in  the  society,  but  members  only  shall 
have  the  right  of  voting,  of  holding  offices,  and  of  transact- 
ing busbess,  and  correspondents  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  meetings,  and  visiting  the  museum. 

Sect  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid^  Thatthe  officers  of  the  socie^  shall  be  apresident, 
two  vice-presidents,  a  corresponding  secretary,  a  recording 
secretary,  a  treasurer,  a  librarian,  and  four  curators,  whose 
respective  duties  maybe  assigned  by  the  by-laws  of  the  said 
society,  and  they  shall  be  elected  at  the  last  stated  meeting 
of  the  sodety  in  December,  in  each  year,  and  if  any  office 
should  become  vacant,  it  may  be  supplied  by  a  special  elec- 
tion, until  the  annual  election  then  ensuing;  and  until  the 
next  annual  election  for  officers  in  the  month  of  December 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  the  (x^esent  offi- 
cers are  hereby  vested  with  power  to  perform  the  duties 
prescribed  by  the  existing  rules  of  Ae  society,  unless  Aere 
be  intermediate  vacancies,  and  then  the  officer  or  officers 
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to  be  elected,  shall  have  the  full  power  of  his,  or  thejr  jm^ 
decessors. 

Sect  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  amthority 
afcresaidy  That  if  the  annual  election  for  officers  shall  not 
be  held  at  the  stated  day,  the  said  corporation  shall  not  be 
thereby  dissolved,  but  the  officers  shall  continue  in  office 
until  a  new  election. 

REES  HILL, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepreseiitatiTtei 

ISAAC  WEAVER, 

Speaker  of  Ike  Senaie. 

Approved,  the  twmty-fourth  day  of  March,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventeen. 

SIMON  SNYJDER* 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Com«ottweillb« 
HjOTiiburg,  April  dSth*  18ir. 

I  certify  that  the  above  and  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of 
the  cxi^nal  law  remaining  on  file  in  this  office.  Witness 
my  hand  and  seaL 

JAMES  TRIMBLE,  [l.s.] 

Deputy  Secretary. 
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OF 


THE  ACADEMY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES, 

CHAPTER  I.  V 

Art  !•  THE  society  shall  be  called  "  The  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia," 

Art.  2.  The  society  shall  consist  of  members  and 
correspondents. 

Art.  3.  Candidates  for  admission  into  the  society, 
whether  as  members  or  correspondents,  must  be  pro- 
posed, in  writing,  at  least  one  meeting  before  their  election, 
and  be  chosen  by  three  fourths  of  the  members  present. 

Art.  4.  No  person  residing  in  Philadelphia  can  be  cho- 
sen a  correspondent;  nor  shall  any  correspondent  continue 
such,  after  having  removed  permanently  to  Philadelphia. 

Art.  5.  The  right  of  voting,  of  holding  offices,  and 
of  transacting  busine^,  resides  solely  in  the  members; 
corre^ndents  have  only  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
meetings,  and  visiting  the  museum. 

Art.  6.  Every  member,  on  hb  admission  into  the  so- 
ciety, shall  sign  the  following  declaration: 

'^  In  becoming  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelplua,  I  promise  to  conform  mysdf 
to  its  constitution,  laws,  and  regulations;  and  in  tes- 
timony of  tbb  declaration  I  do  hereunto  subscribe  my 
name." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Art  1.  The  officers  d  the  Academy  eball  be  a  presi& 
dent,  two  vice-presidents,  a  corresponding  secretary,  a 
recording  secretary,  a  treasurer^  a  librarian,  four  curators, 
and  three  auditors. 

Art.  52.  The  decticm  of  officers  shall  be  hdd  on  the 
last  stated  meeting  in  December. 

Art.  S.  The  duty  of  the  pitsident  is,  to  occupy  the 
chak*,  and  regulate  the  order  of  the  socie^  during  its 
meetings. 

Art*  4.  The  duties  of  the  vice-presidents,  art  tiie  same 
as  those  of  the  president,  in  his  absence. 

Art.  5.  The  duty  of  the  corresponding  secretary  is  to 
maintain  and  conduct  the  ccnrrespcmdence  of  the  Aca- 
demy* 

Art  6.  The  duty  of  the  recording  secretary  is  to  take 
and  preserve  correct  minutes  of  the  proceedings  c^  the 
Academy,  and  to  notify  members  of  their  election. 

Art  7.  The  duty  of  the  treasurer  is  to  take  chai^  oi 
the  funds  of  the  society,  and  to  attend  to  the  cdlection 
and  payment  of  monies;  he  shall  give,  if  required^  secu- 
nty  £oT  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties. 

Art  8.  The  duty  of  the  curators  b  to  take  charge  of 
the  museum,  and  apparatus,  belonging  to  the  company. 

Art.  9.  The  duty  of  the  librarian  is  to  take  charge  of 
the  books  bdon^g  to  the  society. 

Art.  10.  The  auditors  shall,  in  connecticm  with  the 
treasurer,  have  the  superintendance  of  the  momed  trans- 
actions of  the  Academy. 

Art.  11.  Besides  the  duties  above  q)ecified,  the  offi- 
cers are  bound  to  perform  all  such  other  duties,  naturally 
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belonging  to  their  respective  stations,  as  are  referred  to 
in  the  constitution  and  bye-laws,  or  may  be  prescribed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  society. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Art*  1.  The  stated  meetings  of  the  Academy  shall  be 
held  on  Tuesday  evening  of  every  week,  at  sudi  hour  as 
shall  be  agreed  upon  from  time  to  time. 

Art.  2.  Special  meetings  may  be  convened  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  society,  or  by  public  notice  from  Ae  president. 

Art.  3*  The  last  stated  meeting  in  the  month  diall 
be  called  a  meethig  for  business,  and  shaH  be  sqppropri- 
ated  to  the  elections,  the  enacting  and  altering  of  laws, 
the  fiscal  armgements,  and,  in  genaral,  ta  all  such  busi- 
ness as  does  not  belong  to  the  scientific  transactions  of  the 
society. 

Art.  4.  All  the  stated  meetings^  except  the  last  in  ihe 
month,  shall  be  called  ordinaey  keetings^  and  shall 
be  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits,  such  as^ritten  and  ver- 
bal communications,  lectures,  discussions,  and  the  receiv- 
ing of  donations  for  tlie  museum,  apparatus,  or  library. 
In  cases  of  urgency,  however,  other  business  may  be 
called  up  by  ^cial  resolution. 

Art  5.  Six  members  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute 
a  qu(»rum. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

.  Art  1.  Lecturers,  to  deliver  public  courses,  on  any  of 
the  subjects  of  natural  science,  shall  be  appcHnted  by  the 
society.  The  lectures  shall  be  given  under  reguladoos 
to  be  specially  made  by  the  society  for  each  particular 
course^ 
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Art  2.  Members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  president^ 
from  time  to  time,  to  give  private  lectures  before  the 
Academy  in  their  hall  of  meeting. 

Art.  3.  When  written  communications  are  made  to 
the  Academy,  they  shall  be  referred  to  a  committee,  with 
directions  to  report  thereon  at  the  succeeding  meeting. 

Art«  4.  Verbal  communications  ami  remarks  fnmi  the 
members  shall  always  be  invited,  and  attended  to,  [HH^vid- 
ed  they  be  confined  to  the  subjects  for  which  the  Aca- 
demy was  instituted. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Art.  1.  Every  member  elect,  before  his  admissica 
into  the  society,  in  full  standing,  sh^  pay  to  the  treasurer^ 
an  initiation  fee  of  ten  dollars,  unless  he  shall  be  already 
in  the  society  as  a  correspondent. 

Art.  2.  Every  member  shall  be  subject  to  a  quarterly 
contribution  of  three  dollars^  payable  at  the  last  stated 
meetings  in  Mafch,  June,  September,  and  December. 

Art.  3.  Any  member  who  shall  pay  into  the  hands  of 
the  treasurer  |he  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  shall  receive  firom 
him  a  receipt  in  full  for  all  future  quarterly  contributions, 
and  be  thenceforward  exempt  fi^om  these  payments. 

Art.  4.  In  cases  in  which  the  society  confer  the  honour 
of  membership,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  upon  any  person 
eminent  for  his  acquirements  in  natural  science,  such  per- 
son may  be  exempted,  by  resolution,  from  all  pecuniary 
obligations. 

Art,  5.  The  curators  shall  be  exonerated  fix)m  the  pay- 
ment of  their  quarterly  contributions. 

Art.  6.  No  pecuniary  contributions  shall  be  required 
of  the  correspondents. 
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Art.  7.  No  member  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  at  the 
amiual  elections,  unless  he  exhibit  to  the  tellers  a  receipt 
from  the  treasurer  for  all  arrearages  due  to  the  society. 

Art.  8*  No  money  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer,  un- 
less  where  a  bill  has  been  regularly  presented,  examined, 
and  accepted  by  Ae  auditors. 

Art.  9.  The  treasurer  shall  keep  a  regular  account  of 
his  receipts,  and  expenditures,  which  shall  always  be  ready 
for  the  inspection  and  examination  of  the  auditors,  who 
shall  report  the  state  of  the  funds  to  the  Academy  when 
required. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Art.  1.  The  order  of  business,  at  the  ordinary  meet- 
ings of  the  society,  shall  be  as  follows: 

First,  Miuntes  of  the  last  ordinary  meetings. 

Second,  Donations. 

Third,  Written  communications. 

Fourth,  Lectures. 

Fifth,  Verbal  communications. 

Sixth,  Any  other  business,  if  called  up  by  resolution 
of  the  Academy. 

Seventh,  The  rough  minutes  read. 

Eighth,  Adjournment. 

Art.  2.  The  order,  at  the  meetings  of  business,  shall 
"be  as  follows: 

First,  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  business. 

Second,  Reports  of  committees. 

Third,  Deferred  business. 

Fourth,  New  business. 

Fifth,  Elections. 

Sixth,  The  rough  minutes. 

Seventh,  Adjournment. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Art.  L  In  such  points  of  order,.as  are  not  noticed  in 
this  constitution,  the  sodety  is  bound  by  the  established 
customs  of  other  siniiktf  institutions* 

Art.  2.  No  alterati<Mi  shall  be  made  in  tliis  constitution 
unless  it  be  propoeed,  on  the  minutes,  one  monA,  md  be 
sanctioned  by  two  thirds  of  the  meeting,  at  least  twelve 
ipembers  being  present. 
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Philad.  1800,  8yo. 
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don, 8vo. 

.11.  .^— —  Collections  for  an  Essay  towards  a  Materia  Medica 
of  the  United  Sutes.  Philad.  1810,  8vo. 

13.         .     »  Elements  of  Botany.  London,  1804,  8to. 

13, .  Memoir  concemmg  the  disease  of  Goitre,  as  it  pre- 
vails in  different  parts  of  North  America.  Philad.  1800, 
8vo. 
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14.  Barton's  Memoir  concerning  the  FasdnaUng  Faculty  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  Tsriont  species  of  Serpents.  Philad. 
1814,  4to. 

15. Fragments  of  the  Natural  History  of  Pennsylvania. 

Philad.  1799,  folio. 

16.  Barton's  (William  P.  C.)  Flora  Philadelphicse  Prodromus. 

Philad.  1815,  4to. 

17.  _-_-  Account  of  the  Holcus  Bicolor.  Philad.  1816,  8vo. 

18.  Bauhini(Caspari)  Theatri  Botanici,  sive  Index  in  Theophrasti, 

Dioscoridis,  Plinii,  et  Botanicorum  qui  k  seculo  scripserunt 
opera.  Basiles  HelveL  1633,  4to. 

19.  Baum^(M.)  Chymie£xp^rimeotaleetraisoDn6,tome  3.  Paris, 

1 804,  8YQ. 

20.  Berthollet  (C.  L.  and  A.  B.)  ElemenU  de  Tart  de  la  Teinture, 

2  tomes,  a  Pans,  1804,  8vo. 

21.  Black's  (Joseph)  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Chemistry,  3 

vols.  Philad.  1807,  8vo. 

22.  Bigelow's  (Jacob)  Florula  Bostoniensis.  Boston,  1814,  8vo. 

23.  Blanckley's  (T.  R.)  Naval  Expositor.  London,  1750,  4to. 

24.  Blumenbach  ( A.F.)  Memoria  Augusti  Gottlieb  Richter  in  con- 

fessu  societatis  Regis  Scientiarum.  D.  24  Oct.  1813,  com- 
mendata.  Gottingae,  4to. 

25.  — — —  De  anomalis  et  vitiosis  quibusdam  Nisus  fbrmativi 

aberrauonibus  commentatis.  Gottingse,  1813,  4to. 

26.  Boerhaave  (Hermanni)  Historia  Plantarum,  quse  in  Horto  aca- 

demico  Lugdini  Batavorum,  crescunt  cum  earum  characteri- 
bus  et  medicinalibus  virtutibus.  Londoni,  1731, 13mo. 

27.  Boumon  (M.  le  Comte  de)  Traits  de  Mineralogie,  3  tomes. 

London,  1808,  4to. 

28.  Brochant  (A.  L  M.)  Trait6  61em6ntairo  de  Mineralogie,  3d 

edition,  2  tomes.  Paris,  1808,  Rvo. 
39.  Bruce  (Archibald)  The  American  Mineralogical  Journal,  vol. 
1.  New  York,  1814,  8  vo. 

30.  — The  same. 

31.  Bulliard  (M.)  Herbierde  la  France,  ou  cc^lection  complete  des 

Plantes  Indigenes  de  ce  Royaume,  avec  leurs  details  anato- 
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niquet,  leurs  propri6t6s  et  leur  usages  en  mediciiie.  4  tooMs. 
Paris,  ir«0,  4to.  ■* 

SS.  BulUard  (M.)  DictioBnatre  elememaire  de  Botanique,  on  expo- 
sition par  ordre  alphal>etique,  des  preceptes  de  ia  Botanique, 
etdetous  ks  termes,  tmt  Fransuis  que  Latins.  Pam^  1797, 
folio. 

33.  Burckhard  (J.  H.)  Epistola  ad  illustrem  exccltetisdimim 

virum,  Dominum  Godofredum  Gulielmuin  Leibnkrutti,  poly- 
historem  consummatissimum  qua  Caracterem  Ptoatarum, 
&c.  Philad.  1815,  8vo. 

34.  Busch  (G.  von  den)  Dissertatio  inauguralis  anatomico,  Physio- 

logica  de  latestino  Coeco,  ej  usque  proceasu  vermiforiius. 
Gottingae,  1813,  4to. 
55.  Chaptal-  (J.  A.)  Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures. 4  vols.  London,  1807, 8vo. 

36.  Conamelin  (Casparus)  F^ora  Malabaiica,  sive  Horte  Malaba- 

rici  catalbgusy  Lugdini  Batavorum.  1 696,  6vo. 

37.  Condillac'f  (  )  Logic,  translated  by  J.  Nee£   Philad. 

1809,  18mo. 

38.  Coquebert  (A.  J.)  Illustratio  Iconographica  Insectorum.  Pa- 

risu8|  Anno  vn.  4to. 

39.  Crantz  (H.  J.  N.)    Stirpium  Austrtacarum.  Vienna,  1769,  2 

vols.  4to. 

40.  Cramer  (M.  P.)  Papillons  Exotiques,  des  trois  parties  du 
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1779 — 82,  4  tomes,  4to.  avec  Supplement  par  M.  C.  Stoll. 
1791,  4to. 
4 ! .  Cronstcdt  (A.  F.)  An  Essay  towards  a  System  of  Mineralogy, 
2  vols.  London,  1788,  8vo. 

42.  Curtis  (Wm.)  Practical  Observations  on  the  British  Grasses. 

London,  1805,  8vo. 

43.  Cutbush  (James)  Hydrostatics,  or  a  treatise  on  Specific  Gravity. 

Philad.  1812,  8 vo. 

44.  Davy  (Sir  H.)  Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy.   Philad. 

1812,  8vo. 
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de  France,  3  tomes.   Paris,  1816,  8vo. 
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70.  Hosack's  (David)  Obsenrations  on  the  Laws  governing  the  Com- 

munication of  CoBiagioua  Diseases,  8cc.  Nevr  York,  1815,  4to. 

71.  '  Remarks  on  the  Treatmem  of  the  Typhoid  Sute  of 
Fever.  New  York,  1815,avo. 
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81*  Latreille  (P.  A.)  Considerations  aouvelles  et  g6n6rales  sur  les 
insects  vivant  en  socict6.  Paris,  1817,  4to. 

82.  Lavoisier  (M.)  Essays,  Physical  and  Chemical,  with  an  appen- 

dix by  T,  Henry.  London,  1776,  Svo. 

83.  Leach  (W.  £.)  The  Zoological  Miscellany,  being  descriptions 
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84.  Leman  (M,)    Histoire  Naturelle  des  Champignors.    Paris^ 

1817,  Svo. 
B5»  Le  Sueur  (C.  A.)  Memoire  sur  quelques  nouvelles  especes 
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terrane,  pres  de  Nice.  Paris,  1813,  4to. 
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4to. 

87.  Le  Sueur  et  Peron.  Histoire  g6nerale  de  Meduscs.  Paris,  4lo. 

88.  '   " Histoire   de  la   famille   des    Mollusqucs 

pteropodes.  Paris,  4lo. 

89.  ■  Histoire  du  genre  Firole(Firola.)  Paris,  4to. 

90.  ■  Notice  sur  Thabitalion  des  animaux  marins. 

Paris,  4to. 

91.  Lotisom's  (I.  C.)  Grove  Hill,  a  horticultural  Sketch.  London, 

1774,  4to. 

92.  Natural  History  of  the  Tea  Tree.  London,  1 794, 4lo. 

93.  — —  Naturalist's  and  Traveller's  Companion,  3d  editioit. 

London,  1799,  8vo. 

94.  Le  Vaillant  {¥,)  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Oiscaux  d'Afriqu?, 

12  Livraisous.  Paris,  folio. 

95.  — —  Histoire  Naturelle  d'une  partie  D'oiseaux  nou- 

veaux  ct  rares  de  L'Ameriquc  et  des  Indcs  (tome  pre- 
mier.) Paris  1801,  folio. 

96.  L'Heritier  (C.  L.)  Stirpes  Novae,  aut  minus  cognitae  quas  de- 

scriptionibus  et  iconibus  illustravit.  Parisus  1784,  folio. 

97.  Maclure  (VVm.)  Observations  on  the  Geology  of  the  United 

Slates  of  America.  Philad.  1817,  8vo.' 

98.  Macquer  (M.)  Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Che- 

mistry, 2  vols.  London,  1787,  8vo. 
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99.  Melsbeimer  (T.  V.)  A  Catalogue  of  Insects  of  PenMyhrania 
(part  first).    Hanover,  Penn.  1806, 13mo. 

100.  Me7er(N.)  Dissertatio  inauguralb  Anatomica  Medica  sistens 

prodromum  anatomise  Murium.  Jenae,  4to. 

101.  Mitchill(S.L.)  Report  in  part  on  the  Fishes  of  New  York. 

New  York,  1814,  1 2mo. 
103.  Muhlenberg  (Henry)  Catalogus  Plantarmn  America  Septen- 
trionalisi  hue  usque  cognitarum  indigenarum  et  cicurum. 
Lancaster,  1813,  8to* 

103.  Muller  (O.  F.)  Hydrachnae,  quaa  in  aquis  Daniae  palustribuSy 

detexit,  descripsit.  Lipsiae,  1781,  4to. 

104.  Nicholas  (P.  F.)   M6thode  de  preparer  et  conserver  les  ani- 

maux  de  toutes  les  classes  pour  les  cabinets  d*histoire  natu- 
relle.  Paris,  1801,  8 vo. 

105.  Olivier  (M.)  Entomologie,  ou  Histoire  naturelle  des  Insects. 

Paris,  1789—95,  4  tomes,  4to. 

106.  Pettus  (Sir  John)  Fleu  Minor.  London,  1683,  folio. 

107.  Peron  (M.  F.)  Voyage  d6  d6couvertes  aux  Terres  australes, 

ex6cut6  par  ordr6  de  sa  Majesty  L'empereur  et  Rol,  sur  les 
Corvettes  le  Geographe,  le  Naturaliste,  et  la  Goelette  le  Ca« 
suarina,  pendant  les  anne6s  1800—4.  Paris,  1807,  1816,  2 
tomes,  4to.  and  3  atlas. 

108.  Poemer  (M.)  Instruction  sur  Tart  de  la  Teinture.  2  tomes, 

Paris,  1804,  8vo. 

109.  Reaumar  (M.  de)   Memoires  pour  Servir  k  Thistoire  des  In- 
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'  folio. 
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A  collection  of  mineralst  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pittsburgh. 

Indian  axe,  from  New-Jersey. 

Hyalin  Quarts,  from  Franklin  co. 
Pennsjlvania. 

Vermes,  three  species. 


Donorfl. 
Dr.  G.  Troost. 
G.  W.  Bartram. 
G.  A.  Madeira. 
T.  Say. 


Rattle  Snake,  (stuffed)  from  Chew»s>  ^       j^    . 
Landing,  New  Jersey.  j 


>llection  of  Marine  Productions,  >  rp  g 
from  Great  Egg  Harbour.  5 

te,  I 


S.  Conrad. 


T.  Bishop. 


Dr.  Janney. 


Table  ot  the  constituent  parts 
Earthy  Minerals:  and  Zirconite, 
from  New  Jersey. 

Engraved   Portrait   of   Alexander  >  , 

WUson.  S 

Coluber,  one  specimen;  and  Madre->  jy    Barnes 

pores.  $ 

Human  Foetus,  with  the  umbilicus: 
preserved  inoxymuriate-mercury. 

Madrepore  Mandrites.  J.  Coates. 

Jaws  and  Vertebra  of  a  Shark,  «nd  >  ^  Wacmcr 
specimens  of  Minerals.  5  ^'  ^^&^^^' 

Testudo  Penosylvanica.  B.  Say. 

Specimens  of  native  Gold,  from>  t\^  q^^.^ 

North  Carolma.  S 

Minerals,  from  Maryland.  Dr.  Troost. 

Mexican  Cotton,  as  cultivated 

Georgia. 

QuartzCrystal,verylargcsiae,from>  g   Mccienner. 
near  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.      5 
Vol.  I.  P 


"i 


J.  M<Quin. 
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Minerals  from  London  Grove,  and 
Little  Britain. 


Donors-  Wben  tiresnted. 
Miss  Speakman.  September. 
W.  Strickland. 

Dr.  Betton. 


C.  Richardson. 


John  Lea,  jr. 
'  I  B.  Warder. 


Asbestus,  from  near  Baltimore. 

Collection  of  MineralS|  from  Perki-  ] 
Omen,  Pennsylvania. 

Fossil  Shells,  &C.  from  St  Mary's  >  J  ^jy^ 
county,  Maryland.  5      ^""■*"'* 

Horns  of  the  Cervus  Virginianus,'^ 

from  New  Jersev,  and  Iq  q  , 

Sorex    Quadricaudatus,  now    first  p'* 
found  to  be  a  native.  J 

Tremolite,  from  London  Grove.  C.  Richardson. 

Glass  model  of  a  Mummy,  fomid  inl 
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thence  by  Denon.  J 

Horns  of  the  Louisiana  Ox,  and  a  >  j  r^^. ^. 
Bird  of  Paradise,  prepared.  J    '  vxxatcs. 

The  Proboscis  of  the  Pristis  Anti-  )  jj    t).-s- 
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Collection  of  Shells.  Mrs.  Robbartsv 
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Species  of  Psittacus,  from  the  West  >  «  Harlan 
Indies,  (stuffed).  j     .        lap. 

Collection  of  Shells,  from  the  Medi*>  Q  tt^.     ,  ^^     ^ 

terranean.  J  S.  Hazard.  March. 

Jaws  of  a  Whale,  Horns  of  an  Ante^>  t  xht  ^ 
lope,  «cc.  ^  J.  Warder. 


Collection  of  Shells. 

Collection  of  American  Fresh  Wa- 
ter Shells,  from  the  Ohio. 

Collection  of  Shells,  from  Ireland. 


R.  E.  Griffith,  jr.  AprU, 

Isaac  Lea. 

M.  J.  O'KcUy,  Dublin. 


>Joseph  Watson. 


Collection  of  Shells,  and  Seeds  from  7  r  »  t^  «. 
the  East  Indies.  JJ.H.DuUes. 

Shells,  three  species.  J.  Coates. 

Shells,  six  species.  J.  Shinn. 

Minerals  from  Kentucky.  J.  R.  Parson. 

Specimens  of  Cypres  Ocellata.  J.  Gilliams. 

Fossil  Remains,  from  New  Jersey.      S.  Wethertll. 

Mustela  Mynx,  (stuffed).  R.  Harlan. 

A  large  and  valuable  collection  or 
objects  of  Natural  History,  form- 
ing part  of  the  collection  of  the 
late  Dr.  Barton. 

Fossil  Remains  from  New  Jersey.       S.  WetheriU. 

LiyingScolopendra,(supposedanew>  t  tr  t^  i, 
species),  India  J  J.  H.Dulles, 

Various   specimens    of   Reptiles,  7  r    xr 
Tusks  of  Animals,  «cc.       ^        J  ^-  Vanuxem. 

Collection  of  Shells,  and  Marine?  ^.     rr  .  t.- 
Animals,  from  Santa  Cruz.  $  ^«*^^»- 

Vespertilio  Vampyrus,  and  Scolo-1 
pendra  Inaequalis,  from  the  island  iCapt.  Hawthorn, 
of  Java.  J 

Several  Animals  from  Jamaica,  pre-  ?  tn    » 
served  in  spirits.  5  ^^'  -^^^^^n- 

Ichthyophalmite,  from  Sweden  Wm.  Maclure. 

Fosttl Shells  from  neartheChesapeak.  R.  Randolph. 
Fossa  Shells  bom  Maryland.  Dr.  Mease. 

Shells,  three  species.  S.  Allen. 

CoUection  of  Shells.  Miss  Graham. 

Shells,  &c.  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.    Capt.  Robbarts. 


May. 


June, 


Juljr. 
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James  Gnffitk. 
G.Ord. 

S.  Hazard. 
J.  Pearcc. 
S.  Wetherill. 


Wken  presented. 


July. 

August. 


of  J.R. 


Haines. 


Aitfoles 

Tovnnafine,  from  Bahimore, 

Collection  of  Shells. 

Collection  of  Seeds,  Reptiles,  Sec. 

Collection  of  Shells  and  Minerab. 

Fossil  Remains,  from  New  Jersey. 

FossiIimpressionofaFcrn,onShist,>  j3     ^  .^      Columbia, 
from  near  Columbia,  Penn.  J         '^^ *"*"»>  v^iui««w. 

Minerals,  Seeds,  and  Fossils.  S.  Hazard.  September. 

Larg;e  specimen  ofMioa,£rom  Siberia.  Wm.  Wagner. 

Skin  and  Jaws  of  a  Shark,  kc.  Capt.  Craycroft. 

Titanium,  from  Sparta,  New-Jersey.  Wm.  Maclure 

Gorgonia,  one  specimen.  B.  Say 

Cranium,  and  Horns,  of  the  Many- 
homed  Sheep,  from  the  Cape 
Good  Hope. 

Collection  of  Reptilia,  preserved  in  ?  q 

spirits.  5 

Collection  of  Shells. 
Collection  of  shells  from  Ceylon. 
Collection  of  Iron  Ores. 
Collection  of  Minerals^  Sec. 
Reptiles,  several  species. 
Herbarium  of  American  Plants. 
Molluscae,  two  species. 
Echinus  Hexaporus. 
Shells,  five  species. 

Herbariumof  American  Plants,  2  vols.  R.  E.  Griffith,  jr. 
Balaaus,  very  large  specimen.  J.  H.  Dulles. 

Rock  Salt.    St.  Domingo.  W.  Poultney, 

Minerals,   twenty-two    specimens, 
very  rare. 

Marine  Animals,  eighteen  spedea. 

Bitumen  from  Havanna. 

Minerals  and  Shelb. 

Horn  of  the  Antelope  AmerkaiHis. 

Sbells,  seventeen  species. . 

Chaetodon,  two  species. 

Minerals,  &c. 

Madrepora  Musica. 


.  W.  Bartram. 

S;  Hutchins. 

B.  Say. 

Dr.  Wateriiouse. 
R.  Harlan. 
A.  Cuthbert. 
—  Whitlow. 

C.  A.  Le  Sueur. 
G.  Ord. 

R.  Coates. 


October. 


November. 


December. 


1817. 
January. 


••] 


February. 


Wm.  Maclure. 


S.  Hazard. 

March 

Dr.  Mease. 

April 

L.  Vaniixtm. 

T.  Nuttall. 

Dr.  Gordon. 

J.  Lefevre. 

Isaac  Lea; 

J.  H.  Dulles. 
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B.  Sajr. 
A.CttthberL 

>  J.  R.  Paxson. 

T.  Bishop. 


AWfcles'ptmnUjd.  iMmn.         tMm  presented. 

Holothoria,  one  species.  B.  fttf.  Aprff. 

Reptiles  from  Jamaica,  and  sped-  >  ri,  u^^.^ 
mens  of  Sugar  Cane.  ^  Dr.  Betton. 

^iZd^'^'^'* ^'''™ "^ PWBppiDe|  ^^  Alexander.  M^. 

Marble  from  Manilla,  &c.  Capt  Hewitt. 

Shells,  from  the  East  Indies,  sixty-  > ^ 

one  species.  )       ^^^^' 

Grinder ef  an £lephant> from Sama- >  j    t^wJ. 

West  India  Shells,  fifty  species.         Capt.  Craycroft. 

Fish,  seteral  species  from  the  Ohio.    T.  Say. 

Fossils  from  Huntsville,  Missisippi  >  »  tv  i^«^  ^  »    * 

territory.  5  ''•  ^'  Ckford.  Jane. 

Minerals.  Isaac  Lea. 

Minerals.  J.  H.  Dulles. 

Marine  Productions.  Capt.  Hays.  July. 

Fossils  from  the  Ohio.  Col.  Can*. 

Madrepora  Muricata.  ^^^0^  Moss. 

Testudo  Galatea,  from  the  vicinity  ?r«  «-„ 

of  Philadelphia.  ji.oay. 

Marine  Productions.  G.  Ord. 

Indurated  Bitumen,  from  the  island  >  wmm^  Wattoh 

of  Trinadad.  5 

Collection  of  Marine  Plants  from  >  »   \r.,.,-,,^«. 

the  Irish  Channel.  J  ^'  Vaiwxem. 

Marine  Plants  and  Shells. 

Sepia,  one  species. 

Stalactites,  Manmiotfa  Care^  Ken- 
tucky. 

Testudo  Picta. 

Insects  from  China,  and  a  Robe  made  1 
of  the  skin  of  the  Diver  duck  from  >  Capt.  Robbarts.      September, 
the  N.W.  Coast,  &c.  J 

Several  species  Reptitku  J.  Gilliams. 

Calcareous  Breccia,  Columbia,  Penn.  Dr.  Griffith,  Columbia. 

Squilla  Empusa,  horn  Rhode  Island.  C.  A.  Le  Sueur. 

Caryophillea,  one  species.  J.  Bobbins. 
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Articles  pmoitod.  Booorti        Wtai  pratentad* 

Two  Heads  of  the  Afrtcan  Wildl 
Hog,  male  and  femalei  from  Sen-  I  Joseph  Rotch.  October, 

egal.  J 

Minerab  from  Elba.  B.  Saf. 

Corriphina  Hippuris  (stuffed).  Capt.  McHrse. 

Cancer  Menas  from  Europe  and  C.^^^    ^   ^^c  ^^ 
Lissa  from  Rhode  Island.  J  ^.  A.  i^  bueur. 

Specimen  of  Argonauta  Argo»  wkhl 
its  mhabttant  in  a  fine  state  ef  pre-  >  Capt  Bartling. 
serration.     Shellsi  Sec.  J 

Murex  Ramosa.  Capt.  Butler. 

Adipodre  from  New-York.  Dr.  Ives,  New-York. 

Collection  of  IVOnerals.  S.  Hazard. 

Collection  of  Minerals.  Dr.  Dickenson. 

Collection  of  Minerals  &x>m  the  Mis- >  J  cl|^„ 
souii.  jj.snmn. 

Suite  of  Rocks  illustrating  the  stra-  >  «t^  lur^^i,^^ 
tification  of  Mont  Simplon.  }  W*^*  ^^'^• 

Suite  of  Cobalt,  in  different  states,  >  q  it     ^ 
from  the  ore  to  die  metal.  5  ^'  ***^^ 

Fossils  from  the  Alps,  and  Minerals.   Wm.  Maclure. 

Five  vols,  of  Plants  collected  around  >  n  ^  n«:itt*k  :^     xr^^^^^u^^ 
Philadelphia.  ^  R.  E.  Griffith,  jr.    Noyember. 

Suite  of  Rocks  from  Northumber-  >  «  jT^-g- 
land,  Pennsylvania.  3     *  ^^    ' 

Large  mass  of  Rock  contidnmg  Fos-  >  p^  .  p„  . 
ttl  Shells  from  near  Bordeaux.     J  ^*P^-  ^^•°' 

Fossils  from  Europe.  Wm.  Maclure. 

Prosylaria,  two  species,  Albatros,  one.  R.  Harlan. 

Paddle  Fish  from  the  Ohio.  S.Hatard. 

Flying  Fish.  ^  Capt  Kitts. 

Shells  from  Ireland,  100  species.        M.  J.  O'Kellf,  Dublin.  Decern. 

Warlike  implements  from  the  Te->  q^^^  Barden 
gee  Islands.  >      ^ 

^riritf^''*^'^^"^*^'*'^'^'^'^?^*^^  Craycroft. 
Vivera  Vivata,  (stuffed).  R.  Hames. 

Stalactites,  Doyles  Cave^  Kentucky.  —  Bakewell. 
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SttDdrjr  Chemical  Apparatus.  Or.  Parrish. 

S'lJJi^'*         jw„.M«.».. 

Model  of  a  Tdepraph  inyented  byl 

Capt.  Hewitt.  vC^>t.  Hewitt 

Air  Thermometer.  J 

Air  Pump  complete 
Compound  Microscope. 

^^  1    .    1 1^*       .  ^Wm.  MacUire. 

Mmeralogical  Apparatus.  "^  ^^       «»«vmu^. 

Electrical  Machine  and  Apparatus. 

Two  Concave  Mirrors. 
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Descriptions  of  several  New  Spteie^  of  North  American 
Fishes.  By  C,  A.  Le  Sueur.  Read  March  3,  1818. 

TUB  TiRST  ORDER  OF  FISHES^  Oft  G^ONDlOP^ 
TERIGIOUS.    CuviBB. 

Bronchia  fixed. 

Second  family,  or  the  Selaciens — Pi-Acios'foiiES.  t)u- 

merik 

'Near  Marblehead,  in  Massachusetts,  the  fishermen 
take  a  kind*  of  shade  which  they  calL  Nurse  or  Sleeper, 
doubtless  fi^m  its  inactive  or  shiggish  habits.  It  is  con- 
sidered as  rare  on  tljieir  coast.  From'  a  skin  recendy  pre- 
pared by  them,  I  liave  been  enabled  to  make  the  follow- 
ing observations. 

This  individual,  I  think,  belongs  to  a  new  subgenus, 
allied  'to  the  genus  Aiguillats  (Spinax,  Cuv.)  which  I 
shall  call  Somniosus,  or  the  Sleepers.  Like  Spinax 
they  have  spiracles,  no  anal  fins,  five  small  branchial 
apertures,  approximating,  and  near  the  pectorals,  but 
they  difier  in  having  a  short  obtuse  snout.  Pectoral, 
verttfal  an*  dorsal  fins  very  small;  dorsala  without  seines, 
caudal  as  in  AiguiHats; 

Somniosus  brevipinna.  Lateral  line  black,  undulat- 
ing at  die  head,  and  marked  in  its  whole  length  with  small 
transverse  lines;  tail  wide,  emarginate;  the  first  dorsal 
midway  between  the  pectoral  and  anal  fins,  the  second 
a  little  further  than  the  ventral,  and  both  very  near 
the  tail 
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Jio(fy  elongated,  with  a  slight  efevation,  and  narrow  at 
the  tail;  spiracles  distant  from  the  eycs,and  more  elevated; 
eyes  snudl,  round,  and  situated  laterally;  the  pectoral  fins, 
which  were  larger  than  the  others,  except  the  caudal,  were 
four  inches  at  the  base,  and  at  most  five  inches  in  length. 
This  individual,  from  the  end  6f  the  snout  to  that  of  the 
tail,  was  six  feet  five  inches  long;  and  we  may  regard  it 
as  a  shark  with  very  small  fins,  whence  its  motioi\  must 
be  slow,  and  confined  to  the  bottom,  there  sluggishly 
seeking  its  prey. 

iSkin  rough)  beset  with  triangular,  cunfed,  sti*iated 
and  pointed  asperities^ 

Colour  of  the  entire  body  a  pale  lead  gray,  somewhat 
darker  on  the  back* 

SQUALUSi  or  Shark!* 
Spiracles  none.     With  analjins. 

Sq^UALUs  obscurus.    Dusky  Shark* 
Plate  IX. 

Tail  with  a  carina  undulated  above,  and  slightly 
emarginated  at  the  base;  pectorals  long,  narrow,  and  f^l* 
ciform;  dorsals  and  anak  projecting  backwards  in  a  point; 
second  dorsal  opposite  to  the  analj  the  latter  bilobed.  A 
white  spot  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 

Head  flat  and  broad;  snout  sharp-edged,  rounded  an<j[ 
wide  at  the  end;  eyes  lateral,  large,  orbicular,  pupil  tranS' 
verse,  narrow,  with  a  nictitant  menibrane  originating  be- 
low; Araw^Aia/ apertures  five,  unequal^  the  first  very  large, 
the  last  very  small,  and  situate  above  the  origin  of  the 
pectoral  fins;  nostrils  oblique,  and  partially  covered  by  a 
short,  pointed  appendage  on  the  margin,  near  the  end  of 
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the  snout;  tail  rounded,  strong,  with  a  falciform  fin,  ter- 
minating in  a  distinct,  triangular,  lanceolate  lobe;  lower 
lobe  of  the  fin  short  and  rounded;  ventrals  small  sub- 
quadrangular,  without  posterior  process;  teeth  triangu- 
lar, serrate. 

RRFERENCB  TO  THE  PLATB. 
Fig.  2.  the  tail  viewed  from  above.    Fig.  3.  one  of  the  lower 
teeth  J  a.  tl^e  denticulations  mag;nified.     Fig.  4.  one  of  the  upper 
teeth.     Fij;.  5.  an  eye,  with  its  nictitaiit  membrane. 

Sq^uALUS  littoralis.    Ash-coloured  Shark. 

Tail  whh  an  undulated  carina,  slightly  notched  at 
the  base  upwards;  pectoral^  veiitral^  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
large,  not  prolonged  back^^^ards^  the  second  dorsal  more 
forward  than  the  anal;  snout  acute;  teeth  narrow,  pointed 
and  undulated. 

Body  short,  thick,^  wider  towards  the  abdomen;  head 
flat,  dilated  between  the  eyes,  and  terminating  in  a  point- 
ed snout,  rounded  at  the  end;  nostril  lobes  very  short, 
apettures  pretty  wide,  and  laterally  placed  at  the  extre- 
mity  of  the  snout;  eyes  tery  small,  orbicular,  brilliant, 
iris  silvery:  these  are  somewhat  above  the  sides  of  the 
snout;  branehial  apei*tures  five,  very  large,  especially  the 
first,  the  last  much  smaller,  embracing  the  base  of  the 
pectoral  fin;  dorsal  sub-quadrangular;  the  pectorals  are 
soft;  tail  rounded,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  furnished  widi 
a  falciform  fin,  terminated  by  a  distinct  triangular  lobe. 
The  opening  of  the  jaws  resembles  the  letter  U;  teeth  long^ 
and  iti  three  or  four  rows,  without  dentekires. 

Colour  a  reddish  ash  gray;  abdomen  white. 

Newyork  market.    Length  three  feet. 

I  owe  the  knowledge  of  this  species  to  Dr.  Mitchill 
of  Newyork. 
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Sq^tTATiNA,  {Angelsf  Dumcril.) 
Gen.  char.  Spiracles.  No  anal  fin»  Mouth  cloven  at 
the  end  of  the  snout;  et/es  on  the  dorsal  face,  not  lateral. 
Head  round;  pectorals  large,  inclining  forward,  and  only 
separated  from  the  neck  by  a  clunk,  which  contains  the 
branchial  apertures;  the  two  dorsal  behind  the  ventral 
fins,  and  the  caudal  placed  equally  above  and  below  the 
column.    Cuvier,  Regne  Animal. 

SquATiNA  Dumeril. 
Plate  X. 

Head  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  white  membrane; 
abdomen^  throatf  pectoral  and  <inal  fins  marked  by  large 
red  spots;  nostrils  with  a  broad  ciliated  skin  on  each  side, 
as  in  the  BarbeL 

Body  flattened,  broad,  and  elevated  towards  the  pec- 
torals; to/ attenuated  and  sharp -edged;  A^arf  wider  than 
long,  obtuse,  emarginated  in  front  between  the  nostrils, 
dejuressed  above  and  between  the  eyes;  neck  rather  tumid 
and  distinct;  eyes  small,  yellowish  green,  pupil  blacky 
spherical,  orbit  elevated  and  fiirnished  with  blunt  tuber- 
cles — similar  ones  occur  above  the  nostrils,  between  the 
spiracles;  the  cheeks  are  flat,  furnished  with  small  mu- 
cous pores,  very  distinct  between  the  spiracles;  nostrils 
on  the  anterior  edge,  above  the  jaws,  and  between  the 
eyes,  aperture  vertical  and  covered  by  a  broad  membrane; 
spiracles  behind  tlie  eyes,  wide,  transverse;  jaw  protract- 
ed, opening;  teeth  lanceolate,  rather  gibbose  in  front: 
these  are  in  six  or  seven  distinct  rows,  having  each  five 
teeth;  branchial  openings  very  near  each  other  in  front  of 
the  pectorals;  tongue  triangular,  flat,  not  distinct,  termi* 
nated  by  a  small  fleshy,  rounded  appencbge;  pectorals 
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subtriangulary  lengthened  to  a  point  before,  tliick  at  base, 
flexible  at  their  posterior  margin,  and  distinguished  from 
the  body  by  a  slight  round  notch:  the  outer  margin  has 
curved  sharp  points;  abdominal  fins  lanceolate,  straight, 
narrow,  bordering  the  body,  and  ending  in  an  appendage, 
called  by  Bloch  hands,  in  the  males:  a  notch  distin- 
guishes the  appendage  firom  the  fin.  The  two  dorsaU  sub- 
triangular,  between  the  ventral  fins  and  end  of  the  tai); 
caudal  elevated,  notched,  lobes  pointed^  the  lower  one 
Iqngest. 

Colour  of  the  head,  back,  fins  and  tail  a  bluish  ash 
gray,  with  reddish  tints  upon  the  head  and  margin  of  the 
fins;  abdomen  white;  but  there  is  a  remarkable  reddish 
spot  on  the  throat,  another  on  the  abdomen,  and  another 
behind  the  vent,  extending  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The 
pectorals  and  ventrals  are  in  like  manner  bordered  with 
large  and  irregular  bands  of  the  same  colour. 

My  observations  on  this  species  are  derived  from 
three  individuals,  perfectly  alike;  and  the  drawing  was 
made  from  one  which  Mr.  Titian  Peale  kindly  put  into 
my  hands  for  examination,  before  preparing  it  for  the 
museum.  Another  was  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  by  Mr.  Lownes,  a  member;  and  the 
third  exists  in  a  private  collection.  Tlie  general  length 
is  from  three  to  four  feet. 

This  fish  wholly  differs  from  the  European  species,  of 
which  I  made  a  drawing,  firom  a  fresh  specimen,  in  1813, 
at  Uouen;  it  was  also  a  male. 

I  have  dedicated  this  fine  species  to  M.  Dumeril,  in 
testimony  of  my  remembrance  and  esteem. 
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SECOND  ORDER  OF  FISHES,  STURIONHENS,  OR 
CHONDROPTERIGIEN  g. 

With  free  Sranehia:. 

These  have  gips  much  cloven,  an  operculum,  but  no 
Tays  to  the  membrane. 

The  second  genus  of  this  o^der,  with  free  branchiae*, 
contains  but  one  species^  the  Polyodon  feuill ,  Squalus 
spathula^  of  Lacepede,  tom^  i.  p.  403.  pU  xii.  fig.  3. 
which  was  from  the  Mississippi.  An  individual  from 
,,the  river  Ohio,  was  presented,  by  Mr.  Hazard,  to  the 
Academy,  and  this,  in  the  form  of  its  body,  fins  and 
snout,  is  closely  allied  to  the  foliated  Polyodon,  but 
differs  i!i  the  total  absence  <of  teeth.  A  circumstance 
so  remarkable  authwizes  us  to  consider  the  present  in- 
dividual  a  new  species,  and  perhaps  the  type  of  a  new 
subgenus  near  Polyodon.  Both  species,  however,  so 
much  alike  in  body,  fins  and  snout,  might  well  be  uni- 
ted  .under  the  name  SpatulariCy  Scbn.  if  we  reject  the 
teeth  from  those  characters  attached  to  the  genus  hj 
Cuv.er  and  Lacepede,  In  other  respects  chey  resemble 
each  other.  The  two  then  would  be  specifically  distin- 
guished, one  with  teeth,  the  other  without  teeth.  Or, 
should  the  adoption  of  a  new  genus  be  preferred,  I  would 
propose  the  following  characters. 

Genus  PLATIROSTRA. 
Getu  char.  JaWj  tongue  and  throat  destitute  of  teetlu 
Snout  flattened,  elongated  and  spathuliform.  Fins  and 
iodif  closely  resembling  those  of  the  Sturgeon,  but  with- 
out  plates.  The  tail  only  is  covered  on  each  side  by  small 
bony  plates,  as  in  that  genus. 

•  Cuvier,  Regne  Aniimil. 
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Flatirostra  edentuh.  Snout  not  so  long  as  one 
third  of  the  body,  dilated  and  rounded  at  the  end. 

Bodt/  nearly  round,  pointed  at  the  tail;  skin  rather 
smooth  tlian  rough,  covered  with  small  irregular  osselets, 
which  are  more  abundant  on  tlie  head.  The  head  and 
snout  covered  with  long  osseous  plates,  which  are  radiate 
ed,  and  interlocked  at  their  extremities:  these  arc  in  pairs, 
two  on  the  head,  and  about  six  other  pairs  along  the 
snout.  Between  the  extremities  are  other  smaller  plates 
so  as  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  orbiculars  are  strong, 
forming  the  base  of  the  snout,  and  extend  to  about  half 
its  length.  Both  its  sides  are  occupied  with  small  stelli* 
form  discs,  the  rays  of  which  cross  each  other  and  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  an  osseous  reticulation,  support- 
ing the  membranous  skin  of  the  snout. 

Eyes  small,  oblong,  above  the  articulation  of  the  up- 
per jaw;  nostrils  small,  double,  one  above  the  other,  in 
front  of  the  eyes,  but  a  little  more  elevated* 

Jaws  equal,  without  teeth,  maxillar  and  intermaxillar 
close  together,  and  in  length  equaL  Inferior  mandibles 
simple  and  narrow;  opening  of  the  mouth  large;  spiracles^ 
as  in  sturgeons,  behind  the  eyes,  and  in  front  of  the  arti- 
culation of  the  analogue  of  the  j^apoperculum.  At  the 
other  extremity  is  an  opercular  plate,  radiating  backwards, 
and  below  tliis,  the  analogue  of  the  sub  operculum  and 
interoperculum,  which  articulate  with  each  other.  A 
large  skin  supports  all  these  bones,  expanding  and  atten- 
uating to  a  point  posteriorly  almost  to  the  end  of  the  pec- 
toral fin,  and  covering  the  wide  branchial  aperture  on 
each  side. 

Branchia  large;  the  arcs  have  two  rows  of  long  rigid 
bristles,  in  close  connexion,  directed  towards  the  front. 
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These  rows  defend  a  broad  membranous  expansion,  that 
accompanies  the  interior  contour  of  each  arc,  between 
the  bristles,  the  base  of  the  membranes  being  furnished 
with  small  and  very  compact  cartilaginous  laminae,  and 
behind  the  arcs  is  a  branchiferous  membrane,  to  support 
the  pectinated  structure,  with  free  extremities.  The 
shoulder  bones  are  covered  with  trifid  papillae,  which  re- 
semble a  small  insect. 

Fins  very  like  those  of  the  sturgeon,  rays  bony,  arti- 
culate  and  divided,  the  first  usually  strong,  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  tail  they  are  very  strong.  The  inferior  rays 
have  a  long  articulation^ 

Tail  large,  notched,  with  pointed  lobes* 

The  lateral  line  commences  on  the  head,  brandies  fo- 
wards  the  eyes,  towards  the  sides  in  front  of  the  prasoper- 
culum,  across  the  neck,  extends  on  each  side  of  the 
back,  beginning  to  decline  a  little  in  front  of  the  dorsal 
fin,  and  terminates  at  the  tail.  In  its  whole  length  are  to 
be  seen  minute  ramifications,  straight  and  curved  more 
or  less  distant  from  each  other. 

Colour.  This  cannot  be  strictly  given  from  a  dried 
specimen,  but  on  a  comparison  with  several  dried  sturge- 
ens,  the  present  species  seems  to  be  of  an  olive  red. 

Length  from  the  end  of  the  snout  to  that  of  the  tail 
three  feet  ten  inches.  Snout  from  its  extremity  to  th# 
eyes  twelve  inches  long,  and  three  inches  wide. 

P.  26.— D.  58.— V.  40  a  50.— A.  56.— C.  gfX. 

The  above  description  was  made  from  two  individu- 
als taken  in  the  Ohio,  one  in  the  cabhiet  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  presented  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hazard,  a 
member,  the  other  in  Pcale's  museum,  bearing  this  in- 
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scriptbn:  Paddle  fish,  caug;ht  in  the  river  Oluo,  and  pre^ 
sented  by  Robert  Patterson,  esq.  and  with  this  article  did 
the  museum  commence  in  Jmie,  1784. 


SECOND  SERIES  OF  FISHES, 
OB  OSSEOUS  FISHES. 


Cuvier,  Ue|^e  Animal. 


FifithOrder,MALAC0PTERIGIENS.  Abdominai^ 

First  Family,  SALMONES. 

Second  Subgenus  LES  EPERLANS.    {Osmerfis, 
Artedi.) 

These  have  two  rows  of  distinct  teeth  -on  each  palate, 
the  vomer  containing  only  a  few  in  front.  In  other  re- 
bisects  their  form  is  that  of  the  trouts;  but  the  gill  mem- 
branes have  only  eight  rays.  Body  without  spots,  and 
the  ventral  fins  coincide  with  the  anterior  edge  of  the  first 
dorsal.  Caught  at  sea  near  the  mouths  of  great  rivers. 
Cuvier,  Regne  Animal. 

OsMERUs  viridescens.  MaxiUaries^cnilcMhtcd  in 
their  whole  length,  mandibles  very  wide,  and  doubly  ca- 
miated  lengthwise  in  the  middle;  dorsal  fin  higher  tlian 
wide,  its  origin  corresponding  with  that  of  the  veutrals. 
Head  and  back  of  a  fine  golden  green  as  far  as  the  lateral 
line;  pectorals^  abdominals  and  the  rest  of  the  body  silver- 
white.    Air-bladder  fusiform,  swdn  at  the  middle. 

JSody  long,  subcompressed,  and  subtransparent;  back 
straight,  a  little  elevated;  lateral  line  faint,  blending  the 
^een  colour  of  the  back  with  the  white  of  the  sides  and 
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a(1)domcn;  lower  jaw  somewhat  longer  than  the  upper,  re- 
curved,  opening,  prolonged  as  far  as  the  eyes;  teeth  strong, 
cylindrlc,  long  and  crooked,  three  at  the  tongue  very 
strong,  one  of  which  is  at  its  extremity;  pectorals  large; 
anal  wide  in  front,  narrow  back,  slightly  notched;  caudal 
forked,  with  acute  lobes;  adipose  Jin  a  little  bent,  and 
terminating  in  a  point;  eyes  large,  orbicular,  iris  white 
and  brown,  pupil  black;  scales  equal,  rhomboidal. 

Length  about  ten  inches. 

Taken  with  the  line,  from  Boston  to  Newport.  Good 
for  food. 

B.  8,— P.  14a  16.— D.  11.— V.  9— A.  15.— C.  19*. 

We  believe  this  to  be  a  new  species,  and  have  called 
it  viridescens,  from  the  green  colour  of  its  back. 

Genus  COREGONUS.  Ombres. 

1.  CoREGONUs  Artedi.  Body  subfusiform,  a  little 
elevated  at  the  back;  head  small,  having  an  osseous 
radiated  plate,  which  is  covered  by  the  skin;  snout 
pointed. 

In  form  this  species  approaches  the  Scombres;  a  sec- 
tion of  it  is  oval.  Head  small  and  narrow;  snout  short, 
terminated  by  small  intermaxillaries;  maxillaries  wide, 
sharp-edged  as  in  the  herring,  edges  entire;  mandibles  ca- 
rinate,  producing  inwardly  a  triangular  pedunculate  ex- 
pansion, very  small  conical  teeth  inserted  in  the  skin  of 
the  lips,  at  the  extremity  of  the  jaws:  these  teeth  were 
sufficiently  manifest  in  a  small  individual,  but  not  visi- 
ble m  a  larger  one,  a  female,  which  came  under  my  ob- 
servation.  Rays  in  the  osseous  plate  of  the  head  tubular, 
and  open  at  the  exterior,  some  tending  backwards,  and 
others  towards  the  end  of  the  snout.    A  faint  carinated 
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line  divides  the  top  of  the  head  in  the  dried  specimen. 
Lateral  line  straight  and  near  the  middle;  nostrils  double^ 
close  to  the  end  of  the  snout,  and  articulation  of  the 
maxillaries;  scales  round,  approximated,  easily  billing 
off:  the  base  of  the  tail  is  covered  with  thenu 

Colour  ash  blue  at  the  back^  paler  and  silvery  on  the 
rest  of  tlie  body,  with  yellow  tints  on  the  tail,  head  and 
dorsal;  iris  whiti^^  pupil  black. 

B-  9.— P.  16.— D.  12.~V.  12.— A.  13.— C.  \  rays. 

Length  ten  to  twelve  inches.  Very  delicate  fixxL 
Taken  in  Lake  Erie,  and  at  Lewistown,  Upper  Canada. 
Called  Herring  Salmon. 

2.  Cor  BOON  us  aMf/^.  jSot/y  less  fusiform  than  the 
preceding;  back  elevated  from  the  naj)e  to  the  first  dor- 
sal  fin. 

This  species  differs  firom  the  preceding  one  in  its  body 
having  more  depth,  its  back  a  greater  elevation,  and  its 
proportions  much  stronger  in  body,  fins  and  scales.  The 
adipose  fin,  which  is  broad,  appears  to  consist  of  delicate 
rays,  much  pressed,  and  in  pairs. 

This  species,  which  is  white,  is  called  at  Lake  Erie 
White  fish.   They  are  caught  in  June  and  salted. 

Second  Family,  or  that  of  the  HERRINGS. 

These  are  readily  known  by  bein^  destitute  of  2Si 
adipose  fin.  The  upper  jaw  is  formed  like  that  of  the 
Trouts,  having  in  the  middle  intermaxillaries  not  pedi- 
cled,  and  maxillaries  at  the  sides.  Body  alwa)  s  covered 
with  scales.  All  possess  a  natatory  bladder,  and  for  the 
most  part  numerous  caecae.  Some  ascend  the  rivers. 
Cuvier,  Rfegne  AnimaU 
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THE  HERRINGS.  Clupea.  L. 

The  Herrings  have  the  maxillars  bowed  in  fronts 
longitudinally  divisible  into  several  parts.  The  opening 
of  the  mouth  moderate,  not  wholly  set  with  teeth^  often 
indeed  toothless.  Dorsal  fin  above  the  ventrals.  Many^ 
are  taken  in  our  seas,  not  easily  distinguished  from  their 
resemblance  in  form  and  argentine  colour.  (Cuv.  Rfegne 
Animal.) 

Dr.  Mitchill,  in  his  memoir  on  Fishes,  inserted  in  the 
Literary  and  Philos.  Trans,  of  Newyork,  has  introduced 
Id  us  thirteen  species  of  the  family  of  Clupea,  among 
which  we  have  not  found  those  which  have  come  under 
our  observation,  and  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  a  con- 
cise description,  considering  them  as  new.  Two  of  the 
species  are  of  the  genus  Herring  of  Cuvier,  and  the  three 
<nhers  of  the  genus  Megalopes  (La  Cep.) 

The  first  species,  which  I  call  Clupea  fasciata^  (Fas- 
ciated  Herring),  is  known  under  the  name  of  Alewifc 
by  the  fishermen  of  Sandwich,  and  appears  only  in  the 
spring;  but  about  the  end  of  August  1816,  we  still  had  a 
sight  of  several  individuals,  in  length  one,  two,  finir, 
eight  and  nine  inches,  all  alike^  except  as  to  size.  Body 
compressed;  back  straight;  breast  and  abdomen  formii^ 
a  bow  downwards  as  far  as  the  tail;  seven  to  eight  lines 
of  a  blackish  blue  at  the  sides  of  the  back,  and  a  round- 
ed notch  at  the  bottom  of  the  divisions  of  the  tail,  of 
which  the  lower  lobe  is  longest. 

The  entire  length  of  the  body  is  about  six  times  diat 
of  the  head,  which  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  depth  of  the 
body;  snout  short;  jaws  equal;  maxillars  of  middling 
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width,  scarcely  reaching  beyond  the  centre  of  the  eye^ 
which  is  near  the  end  of  the  snocit,  and  round,  its  iris 
yellow  and  pupil  black.  Operadum  parallelc^Famifonn, 
slightly  oblique,  and  depressed  at  the  lower  edge;  dona 
as  high  as  the  width  of  its  base;  pectorals  acute,  rather 
long;  ventraU  somewhat  behind  the  front  of  the  dorsal, 
which  is  large  and  truncated;  anal  long,  subequal;  late* 
rai  line  scarcely  visible;  colour  blue  on  the  back,  lighter 
at  the  sides,  and  of  a  silver  white  under  the  abdomen, 
breast  and  tail;  yellow  tints  are  reflected  from  the  scales 
upon  the  opercula,  base  of  the  tail  and  fins.  The  blue 
lines  are  deeper  towards  the  back  than  the  abdomen, 
where  they  disappear. 

Thes^  are  salted  as  well  as  the  other  species,  and  like 
them  are  taken  with  the  seine. 

B.  7— D.  18.— P.  16.— V.  9.— A.18.— C.  22t  rays. 

2.  Clupea  elongata.  Body  lengthened,  fusiform, 
compressed;  snout  long,  lower  jaw  longest;  two  scaly  ap- 
pendages on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin,  which 
is  small  and  forked. 

Its  bod^j  from  the  end  of  the  snout  to  that  of  the  tail, 
IS  five  times  longer  than  the  head,  by  one  in  depth  fix)m 
the  base  of  the  dorsal;  back  slightly  arcuated;  tail  narrow; 
abdomen  carinated,  the  spines  of  which  are  hardly  percep- 
tible: those  between  the  ventral  and  anal  fins  are  more 
manifest,  and  are  in  number  from  fourteen  to  fifteen; 
opening  of  the  mouth  pretty  large,  maxillars  narrow^  ex- 
tending somewhat  beyond  the  centre  of  the  eye,  wliich  is 
round,  having  a  nictitant  membrane,  like  the  other  species; 
teeth  in  the  jaw,  palate  and  tongue;  dorsal  fin  less  in  height 
than  length,  sub- quadrangular;  pectorals  short,  roun- 
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ded  at  the  extremity;  arial  subequal,  narrow,  somewhat 
elongated;  lateral  line  obsolete;  back  and  head  of  a  deep 
blue,  with  yellowish  tints;  sides  and  abdomen  of  pale  blue; 
pectoralj  ventral^  and  and  caudal  fins  slightly  blended 
with  a  reddish  green;  opercula  varied  with  yellow,  red 
and  violet;  iris  reddish^  pupil  blacks 

Scales  of  a  middle  size^  readily  falling  o£ 
B.  7.— D.  19.— P.  18.— ¥•  9.— A.  18.— C.  22|  rays. 
We  observed  this  in  Octobery  1816,  on  the  coast  of  • 
Marblehead  and  Sandy  Bay,  under  the  name  of  En^isb 
Herring,  which  the  fishermen  have  given  to  it,  doubtless 
fit)m  a  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  Pilchard,  fi:t>m  which  it 
differs  in  having  a  straight  dorsal  fin,  without  emargina- 
tion,  as  in  the  Pilchard.  Taken  with  the  seine,  and  cured 
iac  home  consumption, 

(To  be  continaed) 


An  Account  of  the  Crustacea  of  the  United  States*    -ffy 
Thomas  Say.    Read  November  II,  1817. 

(Continued.) 

(^Since  theie  pftpers  were  read  to  the  Academy,  we  bare  found,  in  the 
Southern  states,  several  interesting  and  apparently  new  crustaceous-animals* 
descriptions  of  some  of  which  witt  now  be  added,  and  those  of  the  remainin|^ 
ones  will  ibrm  a  supplementary  addition  to  this  essay;  this  notice  is  only  given 
to  account  for  the  anachronisms  that  may  appear .3 

Genus  PENiEUS. 
Three  anterior  pairs  of  fiset  didactic,  the  atatericu: 
pmr  shcMtest;  interior  antenna  inserted  above  the  line  of 
the  exterior  ones,  which  have  a  laige  scale  attached  to  the 
peduncle;  tad  with  the  middle  process  elongate-triangu- 
lar, broader  at  base« 
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SPECIES. 

1.  V.  fltwiatiUs.  jffo^frMwi  serrated  above  with  about 
nine  teeth,  beneath  with  about  two;  tail  and  terminal 
joints  of  the  abdomen  carinated;  tail  with  middle  process 
canaliculate  above. 

Astacus  fluviatilis  Americanus.    Seba^  torn.  iii.  tab. 
17.  Jig.  2. 

Inhabits  North  America. 

nostrum  as  long  as  the  scales  of  the  antennse,  grooved 
each  side,  armed  above  with  from  seven  to  nine  teeth,  of 
which  the  posterior  one  is  distant  from  the  otliers,  and  two, 
three,  rarely  four  teeth  beneath,  which,  when  but  two,  are 
distant  and  placed  nearer  the  tip;  a  short  spine  at  the  base  of 
each  interior  antennae,  terminating  an  oblique  short  cari- 
na, which  is  margined  above  by  a  groove  that  is'  bifurca- 
ted before  its  posterior  termination,  with  an  acute,  short 
spine  in  the  angle;  an  abbreviated  longitudinal  line  and 
groove,  sometimes  obsolete,  originates  behind  the  exterior 
antennae,  forming  with  the  preceding  groove  the  letter  N; 
ei/es  large;  exterior  antenna  double  the  length  of  the 
body,  scales  longer  than  the  second  joint  of  the  interior 
antennae,  with  a  deeply  impressed  submarginal  line;  ab- 
domen with  the  fourth  and  fifth  segments  carinated;  sixth 
segment  with  the  carina  more  elevated,  mucronate  behind^ 
a  lateral  line  of  longitudinal  abbreviated  lines  on  the  fiMl 
and  sixth  segments;  tail  with  the  middle  process  deeply 
canaliculate  and  mucronate;  feet  with  the  first  and  second 
joints  of  the  anterior  pair,  and  second  joint  of  the  second 
pair  armed  with  a  spine  beneath;  fingers  with  short  fasci- 
cles of  ^ines.    Length  about  eight  inchesr. 

Rarely  brought  to  the  Philadelphia  market.    Seba's 
figure  is  without  doubt  intended  for  this  species^  though 
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all  the  feet  are  represented  as  didactyle;  this,  however, 
was,  it  would  appear,  an  error  in  the  drawing. 

The  name  of  Jluviatilis,  applied  by  this  author  to  our 
Penaeus,  is  certainly  not  so  appropriate  as  many  others 
which  might  be  substituted,  more  especially  as  it  is  not 
an  inhabitant  of  fresh  waters,  as  its  name  seems  to  indi- 
cate, but  is  always  found  in  salt  or  brackish  water.  Never- 
thelessy  as  the  name  has  been  given,  it  would  be  presump- 
tion of  the  most  reprehensible  kind  in  me  to  reject  it,  par- 
ticularly  as  the  species  is  actually  found  within  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  probably  as  high  up  as  the  salt  water  extends. 

The  sexes  are  distinguishable  from  each  other  by  the 
absence  or  presence  of  a  connecting  membrane  to  the  an- 
terior pair  of  natatory  feet;  the  membrane  is  formed  by 
the  dilatation  and  junction  of  the  inner  appendages  of 
these  parts. 

They  appear  in  great  numbers  in  the  estuaries  of  the 
southern  states  and  Florida  early  in  the  spring,  when  they 
are  caught,  to  supply  the  markets,  by  means  of  a  cast 
net;  the  fisherman  ascertains  tlieir  presence  in  the  water 
at  night,  by  the  lines  of  light  which  are  formed  by  their 
darting  amongst  the  phosphorescent  moUuscae,  when  a 
splashing  of  the  water,  or  the  advance  of  a  boat,  alarms 
them. 

When  recent,  the  colour  is  usually  whitish,  tinged 
with  reddish,  and  each  side,  particularly  of  the  abdomi- 
nal segments,  with  very  pale  greenish  yellow,  and  sprink- 
led  in  every  part,  except  the  eyes,  tips  of  the  caudal  la- 
mellas,  pectus  and  venter,  with  small,  radiate,  reddish- 
brown  spots;  eyes  greenish,  with  dark  moveable  pupil; 
caudal  lamellae  tipped  with  verdigrise  green,  cilia  red; 
antennae  reddish,  the  dorsal  carina  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and 

Vol.  I.  R 
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sixtli  abdominal  segments,  and  tlie  rostrum,  are  brown 
above. 

Genw^  CALLIANASSA. 

.  Four  anterior  feet  didacty  Ic;  anterwrpair  largest,  very 
unequal;  second  pair  much  smaller;  third  pair  submono- 
dactyle;  fourth  and  Ji/th  pairs  spurious,  obsoletely  didac- 
tyle;  a^xf^nn^  inserted  in  nearly  the  same  horizontal  line,m- 
ter mediate  ones  with  double  seta  and  elongated  peduncle 
of  which  the  terminal  joint  is  much  longest,  exterior  ones 
without  lamellae;  exterior  caudal  lamella  simple. 

C.  *  major.  Thorax  one  fourth  the  length  of  the  body, 
somewhat  membranous,  with  an  oval  coriaceous  plate 
above,  which  before  forms  a  rostrum  of  a  very  small  pro- 
jecting acute  angle;  et/es  very  small,  placed  on  the  upper 
side  of  their  peduncles,  which  are  cylindrical,  approxi- 
mate  at  base,  incumbent  on  and  as  long  as  the  first  very- 
short  joint  of  the  interior  antennae,  obtuse,  and  originat- 
ing under  the  anterior  margin  of  the  thoracic  plate;  ex- 
terior antenna  longer  than  the  thorax,  two  terminal  joints 
of  the  peduncle  equal,  seta  more  than  thrice  the  length 
of  the  peduncle;  interiores  more  thian  twice  the  length  of 
the  others,  more  robust,  deeply  ciliated  beneath;  external 
pedipalpi  with  the  second  joint  much  largest,  compressed, 
oval,  third  joint  not  so  large  as  the  fourth,  which  is  semi- 
oval,  terminal  joint  or  nail  closing  on  the  edge  of  the 
preceding  joint;  feet^  with  the  exception  of  the  two  last 
ones,  compressed;  anterior  larger  foot  placed  indifferently 
on  ihe  right  or  left,  and  is  the  only  part  that  is  of  a  com- 
pact crustaceous  consistence,  third  joint  sublinear,  gra* 
pulated,  compressed  within,  convex  on  the  exterior  side^ 
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raised  into  an  angle  on  the  middle  of  the  lower  edge  and 
incurved  at  base;  carpus  trilateral,  granulated,  not  con- 
cave, at  base  beneath  projected  into  a  prominent  angle 
or  hook,  which  on  the  hind  edge  is  furnished  with  a  few 
short  stout  hairs,  superior  edge  simply  emarginate  near 
thfe  bast;  hand  very  much  elongated,  sublinear,  compres 
sed,  glabrous,  two  jointed,  first  joint  a  little  contracted 
towards  the  base,  not  broader  than  half  the  length  of  the 
carj^us,  second  joint  equal  m  breadth  to,  and,  excepting 
the  fingers,  two  thirds  the  length  of  the  preceding  joint; 
fingers  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  preceding  joint,  with 
fasciculated  hairs,  thumb  rectilinear  at  base,  decurved  at 
tip  and  armed  with  a  strong,  truncated  tooth  behind  the 
middle,  finger  unarmed,  incurved;  second  pair  of  feet 
with  the  third  joint  obtriangular,  equal  at  tip  to  the  base 
of  the  fourth,  which,  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  is  tri- 
angular, terminal  joints  deeply  ciliated;  third  pair  with 
the  pentrtliuiate  joint  transverse,  attached  to  the  preced- 
ing one  by  tlie  middle  of  the  base,  deeply  ciliated  and 
terminated  at  the  superior  tip  by  a  very  small  joint,  which 
is  rounded  at  base  and  acute  at  tip;  Jburth  arndfijih  pairs 
somewhat  cylindrical^  terminal  joints  comose,  thumb  and 
projecting  angle  or  finger  concealed  by  the  hair;  abdomen 
of  six  segments,  two  anterior  ones  membranaceous,  the 
first  narrowed  to  the  base,  supported  on  each  side,  and  at 
the  tip  beneath,  by  a  semicrustaceous  rib,  with  a  linear 
appendage  at  each  of  the  hind  angles  beneath,  the  second 
segnokt  nt  supported  on  each  side  by  a  vitreous  scale,  and 
at  base  beneatii  by  an  angular  seitiicrustaceous  rib,  with 
linear  appendices  as  in  the  preceding  segment;  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  segments *«emicrustaceoas,  octangular, 
subequal;  sixth  segment  subquadrate,  narrowed  behind 
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and  contracted  each  side  in  the  middle;  natatory  i^pen- 
dices  attached  to  the  thirds  fourth  and  fifth  segments, 
composed  each  of  a  semilunate  plate,  with  an  incurved 
fin  attached  to  the  anterior  lateral  base,  which  when  at 
rest  is  placed  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  plate,  and  the 
plate  when  at  rest  is  incumbent  forwards;  tail  rounded  at 
tip,  contracted  towards  the  base,  and  about  two  thirds  the 
length  of  the  precedii>g  segment;  lateral  lamella  simple, 
longer  than  the  tail,  inner  one  linear,  comose,  exteriw 
one  dilated,  triangular,  ciliated  at  tip. 

Inhabits  the  coasts  of  the  soutliem  states  and  of  East 
Florida. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Length  of  the  specimen  four  and  a  half  inches. 

The  exuviae  of  this  singular  animal,  particularly  of 
the  large  anterior  foot,  occurs  very  frequently  on  the  sea 
beach  of  the  southern  states  early  in  the  spring.  It  is 
rarely  seen,  owing  to  its  recluse  mode  of  life.  We  found 
this  specimen  by  digging  in  the  sand  of  the  bay  shore 
of  the  river  St.  John  in  Elast  Florida,  about  eig^te^ 
inches  below  the  surface,  near  low-water  mark;  it  had 
formed  a  tubular  domicil,  which  penetrated  tlie  sand  in 
a  perpendicular  direction  to  a  considerable  depth,  the 
sides  were  of  a  more  compact  consistence  than  the 
surrounding  sand,  projecting  above  the  surface  about 
half  an  inch  or  more,  resembling  a  small  chimney,  and 
rather  suddenly  contracted  at  top  into  a  small  orifice. 
The  deserted  tubes  of  the  CalUanassa  are  in  many  places 
very  numerous,  particularly  where  the  sand  is  indurated 
by  iron  into  the  incipient  state  of  sand-stone;  they  are  al- 
ways filled  up,  but  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  tl^^ 
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indurated  parieties  and  summit  often  projecting  a  little 
above  the  general  surface. 

A  curious  parasite  abounds  on  the  body  of  this  spe- 
cies^ perfectly  distinct  from  tlie  genus  lone  of  Mr.  Latre- 
ille;  a  description  of  it  will  be  given  in  its  proper  order. 

Genus  GEBIA. 

External  caudal  lamella  simple;  ^af/ quadrate;  anten- 
na placed  on  the  same  horizontal  line,  interior  ones  short, 
with  two  setse  and  elongated  peduncles,  of  which  the 
third  joint  is  much  longest,  exterior  ones  destitute  of  the 
accessory  lamina  at  base;  feet  ten,  two  anterior  ones  mo- 
nodactyle  with  a  projecting  angle  for  a  finger: 

SPECIES. 

G.  ♦  affinis.  Thorax  glabrous^  transversely  grooved 
in  the  middle  by  an  arcuated  line,  behind  which,  on  each 
side,  is  a  minute  spine,  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  cover- 
ed with  numerous  fascicles  of  short,  rigid  liairs,  arising 
from  short  tubercles,  or  impressed  interrupted  lines  some- 
what arranged  in  longitudinal  rows,  broad  before  and  di- 
vided into  a  short  canaliculated  rostrum,  and  a  prominent 
tooth  each  side,  which  is  rather  shorter,  and  separateid  from 
it  by  a  groove,  which  is  longer  than  that  of  the  rostrum^ 
and  like  it  glabrous,  rostrum  and  teeth  hairy  to  their  tips, 
the  latter  with  a  short  spine  beneath;  eyes  smaller  than 
their  peduncles,  which  are  hairy  above,  concealed;  ante^ 
rior  feet  largest,  ciliated  with  long  hair  beneath  (except- 
ing the  carpus)  on  tlie  inner  edge;  second  joint  with  a 
spine  beneath,  third  joint  with  four  or  five  beneatli  and 
one  above  near  the  tip;  carpus  subtrianguJar,  with  three 
very  small  ones  above,  five  or  six  at  tip  larger,  and  the 
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largest  acute  one  at  the  inferior  inner  tip,  an  impressed 
longitudinal  line  on  the  outer  side;  hand  not  broader  than 
the  caroms,  linear,  nearly  equal  to  the  third  joint,  with 
three  elevated  ciliated  lines  above,  two  impressed  ciliated 
ones  oil  the  outer  side,  beneath  with  long  hair,  and  a 
groove,  which  is  a  little  oblique,  and  marl  s  the  origin  of 
the  short  angle  or  fitjg' r  at  tip,  a  short  spine  above  at 
base,  finger  as  long  as  the  carpus,  with  three  or  four  lines 
of  rigid  hairs,  grooved  on  the  outer  side  and  glalwous 
within;  second  pair  of  feet  ciliated  with  long  hair  be- 
i^cath,  third  joint  with  a  prominent  acute  spine  at  base 
beneath,  and  another  somewhat  dilated  and  compressed 
at  tip  above,  nail  deeply  ciliated  above;  third  pair  hairy 
on  the  terminal  joints,  third  joint  about  three-spined  be- 
neath and  a  little  ire\ry\  fourth  ^txdjifth pairs  hairy  on  the 
terminal  joints,  nails  very  small  and  concealed  by  the  co- 
mose  termination  of  the  feet,  those  of  the  former  closing  on 
the  tip  of  the  preceding  joint,  those  of  the  latter  upon  a  pro- 
jecting angle  of  tlie  j)receding  joint;  abdomen  glabtous, 
segments  each  with  a  lateral,  longitudinal,  impressed^ sub- 
marginal  line,  the  6rst,  second,  sixth  and  fifth  subequal, 
the  latter  shorter^  third  and  fourth  equal  shortest;  natatory 
fret  composed  of  a  suborbicular  peduncle,  suppcMting 
two  deeply  ciliated  lamellae,  of  which  the  outer  one  is 
more  than  as  long  again  as  the  inner  one,  suboval,  at- 
tenuated at  base  and  acute  at  tip>  ii^nef  one  oval,  nar- 
rowed at  base;  caudal  lamella  short,  ciliated  at  tip,  del- 
toid, subequal,  the  inn^r  one  smaller,  truncate  at  tip,  a 
longitudinal  elevated  line  in  the  middle,  and  a  costal  outer 
margin  which  is  Rightly  angulated  nccU*  the  base,  outer 
'  :ie  somewhat  rounded  at  tip  and  at  the  inner  angle,  two 
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raised  lines  near  the  middle,  which  are  recurved  at  tip, 
and  an  outer  costal  margin;  tail  subquadrate,  with  an  im- 
pressed longitudinal  line,  entire  at  tip. 

Inhabits  Georgia. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy, 

Lengtli  two  inches  and  a  quarter. 

Found  on  an  oyster  bed  near  the  edge  of  the  water  at 
low  tide,  and  appears  to  be  rare.  Its  analogue  of  Great 
Britain,  upon  which  this  genus  was  founded  by  Dr.  Leach, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Montague,  and  by  him  described  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London,  is 
also  very  rare^  and  inhabits  the  subterraneous  passages 
of  the  Solens  or  Razor  shells;  our  species  is  very  similar 
to  that^  but  differs  from  it  more  especially  in  having  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  entire. 

Genus  ALPHEUS  ofFabricius.    , 

Feet,  two  anterior  pairs  didactyle;  carpus  of  tlie  se- 
cond pair  divided  into  several  joints. 

SPECIES. 

• 

1.  A.  *  heterochalis.  Hands  of  the  anterior  feet  very 
unequal,  larger  one  deformed  and  having  a  very  small 
transverse  carpus;  rostrum  simple,  spiniform,  acute. 

Inhabits  coasts  of  the  southern  states. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy,  and  Museum  of  South  Ca- 
rolina 

Thorax  glabrous,  unarmed;  rostrum  carinate  in  the 
middle  and  terminating  in  an  acute  point  which  nearly  at* 
tains  the  tip  of  the  first  joint  of  the  inner  peduncle;  co- 
vering of  the  eyes  convex,  prominent,  rounded  at  tip; 
superior  antennae,  a  small  scale  terminating  in  an  acute 
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spine  and  placed  at  the  outer  base  of  the  peduncle;  pedi- 
palpi  deeply  ciliated,  attaining  the  tip  of  the  peduncles 
of  the  antennae,  first  joint  bicanaliculate  beneath,  third 
joint  spinose  beneath,  spine  movable,  tip  acute,  a  little 
hairy;  inferior  antenna  nearly  as  long  as  the  body;  ante^ 
rior  Jeety  hands  very  unequal,  the  larger  one  appearing 
deformed,  nearly  as  large  as  the  thorax,  compressed,  ex- 
cluding the  fingers,  semioval,  abruptly  constricted  near 
the  fingers  on  each  tdgt;  fingers  very  robust,  thumb  cul- 
trate,  near  the  base,  within  a  prominent  lobe,  or  tooth, 
which  is  received  into  a  corresponding  fossula  of  the  base 
of  the  finger,  surface  a  little  hairy,  hairs  assembled  at  tip 
into  a  double  row,  finger  concave  within  for  the  reception 
of  the  thumb,  obliquely  emarginate  above  on  the  inner 
edge  near  the  tip,  and  extending  into  an  angle  near  the 
middle  of  the  inner  edge;  carpus  minute,  transverse,  ca- 
rinated,  shorter  than  the  thumb;  second  pair  of  feet  small- 
est, but  not  shorter  than  the  hind  ones;  three  posterior 
pairsy  penultimate  joint  armed  beneadi  with  moveable 
spines  and  a  few  hairs,  nails  homy,  glabrous,  acutei  tail 
at  tip  rounded,  narrower  than  at  base,  deeply  cijiated, 
above  behind  the  middle  four,  small,  conic,  moveable 
spines,  placed  in  cavities;  external  lateral  lamella  bipar- 
ted,  two  small  spines  at  tlie  outer  tip  of  the  first  segment, 
and  two  larger  at  the  tip  of  the  peduncle,  tips  deeply  ci- 
liated; colour^  when  recent,  green,  sprinkled  with  nume- 
rous, small,  brownish  spots,  a  large  dark  green  spot  at  tip 
of  the  caudal  lamellae;  hand  beneath  white,  fingers  tipi)ed 
with  vhite. 

Length  nearly  one  inch  and  a  half. 

The  larger  hand  of  this  animal  attracts  attention  by 
its  unusual  size  and  deformed  appearance;  the  individual 
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of  the  museum  of  South  Carolina  was  found  by  Mr. 
L*Hermenicr  on  the  coast  of  that  state.  The  specimen 
in  the  collection  of  the  Academy  we  found  on  the  coast 
of  Amelia  Island,  Florida,  concealed  under  a  /considera- 
ble mass  of  Ascidia;  when  placed  in  water,  the  thicker 
filament  of  the  superior  antennas  was  supported  in^  an 
erect  posture,  vibratory,  and  appeared  deeply  ciliated 
near  the  tip. 

I  have  placed  this  in  the  genus  Alpheus  of  Fabricius 
and  Latreille,  as  the  characters  will  not  agree  with  those 
ascribed  to  that  genus  by  Dn  Leach,  such  as  ^^  exterior 
caudal  lamella  simple;  third  segment  of  the  abdomen 
gibbous  above,''  &c.  the  antennas  also  are  relatively 
situate  as  in  Astacus^  and  the  scale  at  the  base  of  the 
outer  antenna  is  not  proporti(mably  larger  than  in  that 
genus. 

2.  A.  *  minus.  Hands  oi  the  anterior  feet  very  unequal, 
larger  one  inflated,  oblong-oval,  equal;  carpus  very  small; 
rostrum  spiniform,  and  a  lateral  spine  before  the  eye. 

Inhabits  eoasts  of  the  southern  states,  and  of  £ast 
Florida. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Thorax  glabrous,  rostrum  and  convex  lid  of  the  et/jt 
forming  three  subequal  spines  before,  of  which  the  ros- 
trum is  somewliat  longer  and  more  acute^  the  lateral  spines 
conic-acute;  exterior  antenna  shorter  than  the  body, 
scales  at  base  acute,  spiniform;  larger  hand  oblong-oval, 
not  compressed,  colour  white,  tip  red,  banded  near  the 
base  of  the  fingers  with  white  in  the  female,  and  white 
tipped  with  green  in  the  male,  n(Uls  short;  external  pedi- 
palpi  obtuse  at  tip  and  crowned  with  spines. 
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Length,  male  four  fifths  of  an  inch,  female  one  inch. 

It  is  very  possible  that  this  may  be  the  young  erf  the 
preceding,  notwithstanding  its  diverse  characters,  but  wc 
are  at  present  disposed  to  consider  it  as^  distinct.  The 
above  description  is  drawn  from  seven  specimens  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  all  agreeing  perfectly  in  these  traits.  Thcj 
occurred  in  recent  Spongia^  &c.  cast  ashore  by  the 
waves. 

Genus  CRANGON. 
Anterior  feet  largest,  monodactyle,  and  furnished 
with  a  spurious  finger;  second  and  third  pairs  very  slen- 
der, simple;  foiurth  and  fifth  more  robust;  antenna  in- 
serted  in  nearly  the  same  horizontal  line,  exterior  ones 
with  a  large  scale  at  base,  interior  ones  of  two  setae;  ex- 
terior caudal  lamella  simple. 

SPECIES. 

C.  *  septemspinosus.  Rostrum  not  so  long  as  the 
eyes,  with  a  spine  behind  it  on  the  thorax,  and  another  on 
each  side;  anterior  feet  armed  with  a  spine  on  the  third* 
joint  beneath. 

Inhabits  bay  sl^ores  and  inlets  of  the  sea.  Common. 

Thorax  seven-spined,  one  of  which  is  placed  on  the 
back  before  the  middle,  a  lateral  one  on -each  side  in  a' 
line  with  the  dorsal  one,  another  at  the  external  canthus 
of  the  eye,  and  a  more  prominent  one  at  the  anterior  an- 
gles, situated  adjoining  a  shdrter  one  with  which  the  ba- 
sal joint  of  the  scale  of  the  exterior  antennae  is  armed; 
two  impressed  lines  arising,  one  from  an  oblique  fissure 
in  the  superior  margin  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  the 
other  at  a  fissure  in  the- external  canthus,  are  confluent 
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above  the  lateral  thwacic  spine,  and  disappear  behind  the 
middle  of  the  thorax  on  each  side,  a  third  line  originates 
fr9m  the  fissure  in  the  external  canthus,  passes  beneath  the 
lateral  spine  and  forms,  with  the  two  preceding  lines,  the 
letter  N;  rostrum  shorter  than  the  eyes,  obtuse,  margin 
elevated;  eyes  little  prominent;  first  joint  of  the  peduncle 
of  the  interior  antennae,  concave  above  for  the  repose  of 
the  eyes,  furnished  on  the  external  side  with  a  submucro* 
nate  small  scale,  resembling  an  elongated  continuation  of 
the  uifcrior  margin  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  arn  .ed  be- 
neath with  an  obtuse  spine  which  is  visible  on  dissection; 
exterior  antenn  as  long  as  the  body,  annulate  with  black- 
ish-brown, scales  neaiiy  as  long  as  the  interior  antennae; 
spine  of  the  anterior  feet  situate,  near  the  middle  of  the 
third  joint  beneath;  ^;^er  spiniform,  prominent,  inflected; 
middle  process  of  the  tail  simple,  conic;  colour,  when  re- 
cent, pale  cinereous,  with  very  numerous,  irregular,  steK 
late,  blackish-brown  spots. 

Length  of  the  body,  from  the  tip  of  the  rostrum  to 
that  of  the  tail,  one  inch  and  two  fifths  nearly* 

An  active  little  animal;  when  at  rest  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water  it  is  not  readily  discoverable,  owing  to  its  being 
somewhat  translucent  and  of  a  pale  colour.  This  species, 
and  those  of  the  genus  Palaemon,  &c.  are  indiscriminately 
called  Shrimps  in  this  country.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
our  Crangon  septemspinosus  strongly  resembles  the  C. 
vulgaris  of  Europe,  which  is  the  true  shrimp;  I  have,  in 
fact,  considered  it  heretofore  as  the  same,  but  it  appears 
to  differ  in  the  number  of  spines. — It  is  found  as  far  south 
as  East  Florida. 
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Genus  PALiEMON. 

Exterior  antenna  inserted  below  the  line  of  the  inte- 
rior ones,  and  furnished  with  a  large  scale  at  base;  inte- 
rior  antenna  with  three  set«;  exterior  lamella  of  the  tail 
undivided;  ultimate  joint  of  the  external  palpi  shorter 
than  the  jM^ceding;  four  anterior  feet  didactyle^  first  pair 
smaller. 

SPECIES. 

1.  P.  ^  vulgaris.  Rostrum  acute,  with  eight  or  nine 
teeth  above,  and  three  or  four  beneath;  ^»^^r^  of  the  lar- 
ger pair  of  feet  shorter  tlian  the  pahn  of  the  hand. 

Inhabits  bays  and  estuaries*    Very  common. 

Rostrum  as  long  a»  the  scales  of  the  antennae,  ciliated 
between  the  teeth;  thorax  armed  with  two  spines  on  each 
side,  which  are  equal,  and  placed  one  at  the  base  of  the 
interior  antennae,  and  the  other  at  tlie  base  of  the  exterior 
ones;  an  impressed  line  passes  between  tliese  spines,  and 
terminates  about  the  middle  of  the  side,  an  obsolete,  ob- 
lique,  abbreviated  one  originates  at  the  superi<»r  margin 
of  the  orbit  of  the  eye;  peduncle  of  the  scale  armed  with 
a  spine  at  the  exterior  tip;  first  joint  of  the  peduncle  of 
the  interior  antenftae  concave  above,  and  furnished  with  a 
spine  near  the  external  base,  and  another  near  the  exter- 
nal tip;  carpus  of  the  first  pair  of  feet  rather  longer  than 
the  preceding  joint,  armed  with  a  spine  on  the  inner  tip, 
hand  elongate  oval,  unarmed,  about  one  half  as  long  as 
the  carpus,  fingers  equal;  carpus  of  the  second  pair,  near- 
ly equal  to  the  preceding  joint,  unarmed,  shorter  tlian  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  hand  elongated,  fingers  uncinate  at  tip, 
shorter  than  the  hand,  linear,  equal,  with  two  or  three 
^mall,  obtuse  teedi  at  the  base,  middle  process  of  the  ap- 
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pendages  of  the  tail,  with  two  moveable,  prostrate^  conic 
spines  placed  each  side  in  cavities;  tip  truncated  and  fur- 
nished with  four  moveable  spines^  of  which  the  interior 
ones  are  much  mcMre  elongated,  and  separated  by  an  im- 
moveable shorter  one  in  the  middle;  interior  antenna 
about  half  as  long  as  the  extericHr  ones,  the  short  seta 
ciliate  with  long,  parallel,  equidistant  hairs;  colour  whit- 
ish, almost  pellucid^  with  a  few  dark  points,  eyes  dark^ 
peduncles  spotted  with  yellow. 

Length  from  the  end  of  the  rostrum  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail,  one  inch  and  two  fifths. 

This  species  is  one  of  those  which  pass  under  the 
name  of  Shrimp j  but  they  all  diflfer  specifically j^  as  this 
does  generically,  from  the  true  shrimp  of  Europe.  It  is 
congeneric  with  the  European  Prawtij  and  in  point  of 
form  resembles  it  much,  but  that  arrives  to  the  length  of 
five  inches.  Found  as  far  south  as  East  Florida. 

2.  P.  *  tenuicomis.  Bostmm  with  about  eleven  or 
twelve  teech  above,  and  six  or  seven  beneath;  fingers  of 
the  larger  feet  rather  longer  than  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Inhabits  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 

nostrum  as  long  as  the  plates  of  the  antennas^  densely 
ciliated  between  the  teeth;  spines  of  the  thorax,  and  of  thwe 
peduncles  of  the  antennae,  placed  as  in  the  preceding  spe- 
cies; carpus  of  the  first  pair  of  feet  unarmed,  and  hardly 
longer  than  the  hand,  fingers  linear,  a  little  reflected^  as 
long  as  the  palm;  carpus  of  the  second  pair  as  long  or 
rather  longer  than  the  palm  of  the  hand^  fingers  a  little 
longer  than  the  palm  and  reflected;  antennae  very  slender, 
white,  interior  ones  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  length  of 
the  exterior  ones. 
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Lehgth  one  inch  and  one  fifth. 

Considerably  resembles  the  preceding,  but  differs 
from  it  in  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  rostrum,  in  the  more 
attenuated  antenna,  and  greater  length  of  the  inner  ones; 
the  wrists,  hands  and  fingers  also  are  proportionally  dif- 
ferent, the  fingers  are  a  little  curved  upwards,  but  in  the 
preceding  they  are  in  a  right  line  with  the  hand.  Descri- 
bed from  a  specimen  in  my  cabinet;  and  another  in  the 
collection  of  the  Academy,  presented  by  captain  Hamil- 
ton. 

Order  STOMAPODA.  Latr. 

Hea^  distinct  from  the  thorax,  and  divided  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  anterior  one  supports  the  antenna  and 
the  eyes;  eyes  pedunculated;  branchia  abdominal,  placed 
behind  each  pair  of  natatory  feet. 

Genus  SQUILLA. 

Thorax  exhibiting  several  joints;  interior  antenna 
with  three,  articulated  seta;  exterior  antenna  simple, 
furnished  with  a  scale;  abdomen  six-jointed;  tail  flabelli- 
form. 

SPECIES. 

S.  *  Empusa.  Abdomen  with  eight,  four  last  joints 
of  the  thorax  with  four,  raised  longitudinal  Ihics;  four 
last  joints  of  the  thorax  not  bifid  over  the  coxa  ot  the 
feet;  large  plate  of  the  thorax  angulated  over  the  coxa 
of  the  arms. 

Inhabits  the  coast  of  Rhodeisland. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Thoracic pla^e  with  an  obvious  lateral  angle  before 
tl>e  rounded  termination;  second  segment  shortest,  two- 
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spined  on  each  side  at  the  edge,  of  which  one  is  placed 
above  the  other;  third  and  fourth  segments  entire  over  the 
insertion  of  the  coxae  of  the  feet,  mucronate;  fifth  segment 
somewhat  rounded  over  the  insertion  of  the  posterior  feet, 
where  it  is  partially  concealed  by  a  small  squaniiform 
appendage,  which  is  attached  by  a  suture  to  the  first  joint 
of  the  abdomen;  thumb  armed  on  the  inside  with  five, 
long,  permanent  spines,  and  terminated  in  a  similar,  but 
more  elongated  one,  all  received  at  tip  in  corresponding 
cavities  of  the  anterio^  edge  of  the  hand;  Aa;?(/ elongated, 
thickened,  pectinated  on  the  anterior  outer  edge,  parallel 
with  the  recipient  cavities,  three  moveable  spines  near 
tlie  base,  inflected,  so  as  to  meet  the  terminal  spines  of 
the  tliumb;  third  or  principal  joint,  unarmed;  carinated 
line  behind  the  anus  very  short. 

Length  of  the  female  four  and  a  half  inches,  male  two 
and  three  quarter  inches. 

This  fine  species  was  found  by  Mr.  Le  Sueur  on  the 
coast  ofRhodeisland,  and  was  presented  by  him'to  the 
Academy.  The  very  striking  resemblance  which  it  bears 
to  the  S.  mantis  has  hitherto  caused  it  to  be  confounded  by 
naturalists  with  that  species.  But  an  attentive  examination 
of  its  characters,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  those  of 
the  species  just  mentioned,  will  convince  us  that  it  is  per- 
fectly distinct.  I  will,  in  this  place,  briefly  mention  two 
or  three  differences,  which  of  themselves  are  sufficient  to 
justify  a  separation  of  the  American  species.  The  large 
plate  of  the  thorax,  in  the  foreign  specimen  of  S.  mantis 
under  examination,  is  perfecdy  simple  over  the  coxae  of 
the  large  feet  or  arms,  whereas  in  our  species,  that  part  is 
extended  into  an  angle;  the  next  segment  is,  it  is  true, 
two-spined  on  each  side  in  the  European  animal,  but 
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diose  spines  are  placed  horizontally,  and  not,  as  in  our 
species,  vertically,  with  respect  to  each  other;  the  two 
following  segments,  also,  are  deeply  emarginate  over  the 
insertion  of  the  feet,  but,  in  the  species  here  described, 
they  are  simply  mucronate  in  that  part,  the  anterior  lobe, 
which  would  form  the  notch,  being  wanting. 

The  specific  name  is  taken  from  Empusa  in  Ento- 
mology,  a  genus  of  insects,  which  was  separated  by  Mr. 
Illiger,  from  the  Linnsean  genus  mantis,  to  which  it  has 
as  much  affinity,  as  the  Squillse  here  compared  have  for 
each  other. 

The  S.  empusa  inhabits  the  coast  as  far  south  as 
East  Florida,  it  varies  a  little  in  colour.  I  here  add  a 
description  of  the  colours,  &c«  ofa  recent  male  specimen; 
feet  white,  anterior  onesy  second  and  third  basal  joints 
tinged  with  rosaceous  and  edged  with  yellow  at  their  tips; 
interior  antenaj  peduncles  blackish,  joints  yellow  at  base, 
seta  white  annulate  with  black;  exterior  ones^  peduncles 
dusky,  seta  white,  scale  yellow  or  greenish  on  the  terminal 
half,  and  indistinctly  spotted  with  minute  brownish-black 
spots;  segments  of  the  body  margined  behind  with  darker 
green  and  edged  with  yellow;  tail  tinged  with  rosaceous, 
and  varied  with  blackish  and  yellowish;  lamella ^  inner  ones 
black,  paler  at  base,  outer  ones,  first  joint  black,  base  and 
spines  Avhite,  second  joint  yellow,  inner  margin  black; 
peduncle  of  the  lamella  elongated,  terminating  in  two 
white  spines,  of  which  tlie  inner  one  is  rather  longer 
than  the  inner  lamella,  slightly  toothed  on  the  middle  of 
its  length,  from  whence  a  double  groove  proceeds  to  the 
tip,  a  spine  over  tlie  insertion  of  the  first  joint  of  the  ex- 
ternal  lamella  which  has  also  a  spine  under  the  insertion 
of  the  accessary  plate;  eyes  cylindric,  rounded  at  tips, 
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emerald-green,  brilliant,  placed  obliquely  on  their  pedun- 
cles. 

ITie  male  may  be  readily  distinguished  frem  the 
other  sex,  by  its  smaller  size,  and  by  the  presence  of  a 
/Small  fistulous  body,  attached  near  the  base  of  each  of  the 
hind  feet  beneath.  . 

(To  be  contimied.) 


Observations  an  two  species  of  the  genus  Gracula  of 
Latham.    By  George  Ord.    Bead  May  19,  1818. 

Those  Grakles,  denominated  by  nomenclators  Qms- 
calay  and  Barita^  having  been  confounded,  I  shall  at- 
tempt by  firesh  descriptions,  and  a  brief  history  of  them, 
to  place  them  in  a  point  of  view  which  shall  prevent  un« 
certainty  in  future.  •   • 

GRACULA  fuiscala. 

Linn.  Gmkl.  i,  /k.  397—7. — Purple  Grakicy  Lath.  Gen.  Syn. 
j,  fi.  463—6. — Monedula  fiurfiureoj  the  fiur/iie  Jackdaw^  Catss- 
by's  Cor.  T>o/.  i,/i.  12,  T.  \2.^^Purfile  Jackdaw  of  the  Mea  coattf 
Babtram,  traveUy  ft.  290. — JackdaWy  Arct.  ZooL  i,  fi.  308.— 153. 
— StumuM  baritay  Daudin,  TraUe'  d*  Omithologiej  tome  ii,  p.  320. 

Blacky  with  reflections  of  paAsy-purple  on  the  head 
and  neck;  interscapular  region  rich  lustrous  steel-blue;  , 
tail  rounded;  the  roof  of  Uie  upper  mandible  furnished 
widi  a  slight  osseous  carina;  length  sixteen  and  a  hali^ 
breadth  twenty-two  and  a  half  inches. 

Bill  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  an  inch  and  three 
quarters  in  length,  black,  as  are  also  the  legsj  feet  and 
claws;  the  upper  mandible  projects  considerably  over 
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the  ufKkr;  iride^  p«k  straw  ccflour;  tongiie  cartUagmous 
and  bifid;  tail  of  a  deep  black  colour,  slightly  glossed 
with  ft^ro,  coinpo^d  of  twelve  feathers,  and  measures 
finom  it9  iQ^eition  eight  it^ches  in  length;  rump,  thighs 
aodt;ra^  plain  black;  sfmlder^  of  wings  with  a  steel-blue 
gloss;  back^  lower  parts,  and  lesser-coverts  with  a  green* 
ish  gloss* 

Female^  Length  twelve  and  a  half,  breadth  seventeen 
and  a  ]^,  inches;  bill  to  angle  of  mouth  an  inch  and  a 
}ialf  iMg;  Aeor/and;!^^  above  umber-brown;  back,  vrings 
and  tefV  liver-browT^;  breast  and  lower  parts  pale  yellow- 
ish brown,  darkest  on  the  breast;  flanks  pale  umber;  in 
some  specimens  the  abdomen  was  of  a  dirty  wood-brown; 
backy  scapulars,  and  lesser  wing-coverts  with  faint  green- 
ish reflecti<ms;  over  iJic  eyes  a  yellowish  streak;  the  other 
parts  as  in  the  male.  In  one  specimen  the  iris  was  brown, 
its  dutfer  edge  pale  yellow.  The  upper  tertials,  in  both 
sexes,  when  closely  examined,  are  found  to  have  a  waved 
appearance. 

GRACULA  barita. 

LlNM.  Omel.  i,  ft.  396—4. — Boat-tailed  Grakle,  Lath.  G^, 
^n.  hfi*  460— 5.-^Pi5NM.  .^r^/.  ZoolA,/i.  Z09 — 154. — Sturnus  guts- 
to/a,  Pa VDIN, /ome  ii, /k.  ZX^.^-^Graculd  fiurfiurca,  the  leaaer  Pur- 
ple Jackdav),  or  Crow  Blackbird,  Bartrah,  />.291. — -Qracula  guii- 
cala,  Wi&S0H*8  American*  Ornithology,  voL    lit,  /k.  44,   fil,  31, 

l^lil^ck,  with  resplendent  reflections;  the  roof  of  the 
iipper  mandible  fornished  with  a  large  osseoiis  carina, 
two  ei^l)iths  of  an  iivch  long;  tail  cuneiform;  length  thir*^ 
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teen  inches  and  three  qimrters,  br^eadth  seventeen  and 
three  quarters, 

BM  [rota  the  s^gle  of  the  mouth  an  inch  and  d  half 

kmg,  Mack,  as  are  the  legs,  feet  and  clorwsi  the  uppc^t* 

ndndible  projects  over  the  under;  iriAcs'  pale  straW  cd^ 

kmr;  tongue  cartilaginous  and  jaggcid;  head  wt^  neck y  in 

soiAe  spechneiis,  of  a  histiiotts  sfteel-blue  and  golden- 

git^n,  in  odicrs  of  a  glossy  auricula-pui^le^  mixed  witH 

paftsy-purpl^and  tinged  with  copper  colour;  mterseoputat 

tegiohy  in  somd,  of  a  golden-green  and  sted-bTue,  iA 

otfaers  of  an  auricula-piuride  and  gokten- green;  rump  rfdi 

cc^pery,  mixed  with  auricula«purple;  Urnoer  pdrts  mtu 

cula-^urple  and  copper;  scapuhrsj  lesser  wtng-eaoef^s^ 

and  coverts  o^  secondaries  smA  tertials  ci  vivid  colours, 

in  which  the  auricula^purple  predbmiiiatfes;  seeondittHeit 

and  tertialsy  in  somte,  with  puqrie  refleotions  on  thdf 

exteribr  webs,  in  others  glossed  with'sted-bkie;  t<^l  c^m- 

p<»sed  of  twelve  feathers^  tlieir  outdr  w^s  glosfed  witlr 

^tbd«bltte  and  aurioifla-pur^le,  five  inches  and  a  half  in' 

lengthy   concave   when  folded^  when  the   \AMi  is  ow 

wifig  greatly  boal^sbaped.    The  cbloiirs  of  this  spcfcies 

are  so^various,  in  difiereht  incfividuals,  that  no  s(iiigle  de- 

seiiptioD  can  indicate  the  wh61e  of  them. 

Ftmtie.  Length  eleven  inches  and  a  quarter;  Imd 
and  week  with  reflections  of  steel- bhiearid^en,  but  not' 
so  vivid  aft  in  the  mate;  whote  pbinuige  of  a  bist^-brown, 
tb^  upper  parts  with  ^gbt  refections  of  green  and  aon- 
oula-pturple;  the  reflections  erf*  the  wing-coverts  moc€ 
vivid;  inner  Webs  of  the  tail  feadiers  bbckifih  brownj 
/^mA  "(^^l^cn  the  bird  is  flyiiig,  bdt^  sU^tly' concave;  tbe 
otlscr'piarts  ai  in  the  mate. 
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OJBSfiftTATIOirS. 

The  Purple  Jackdaw  or  Grukk  inhabits  the  Carofi- 
m$9  Georgia  and  Florida^  where  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Jackdaw.  My  friend^  Mr.  William  Bartram,  infonned 
me  that  it  aom^pes  visits  Newjersej.  If  it  inhabits  Ab 
state  it  must  be  rare,  for  although  I  have  explored  die 
coast  of  Newjersey  many  times^  yet  I  have  never  lad 
iiMt  good  fortune  to  find  it  there.  Georgia  and  EastFio- 
rida  appear  to  be  the  favourite  places  of  residence  of  tbit 
species.  It  associates  in  common  with  the  Boat-tail;  and 
is  very  numerous  among  the  sea-islands,  and  the  adja- 
cent marshes  of  the  continent^  where  it  may  be  observed 
feeding,  at  low  water,  on  the  oyster-beds,  and  sand-flats. 
It  has  a  general  resoablance  to  theBarita,  but  it  is  much 
larger,  and  its  tail  is  but  slightly  concave  when  expaad- 
edk  In  its  voice  it  also  diffisrs,  itsckuck  being  shriller,  and 
it  utters  other  notes  not  unlike  die  sound  produced  t^a 
watchmsa's  rattle..  These  birds  construct  their  nest%  in 
company,  ta  bushes  said  reeds,  in  the  vicinky  of  poads 
and  marches.    Tfarar  eggs  I  have  not  seen. 

*  It  is  singular  that  no  good  specimen  of  tins  species 
should  have  been  examined  by  the  naturalists  of  Europe; 
and,  in  consequence  of  its  history*  being  but  impetfody 
understood,  it  is  constantly  confounded  with  die  Bariti' 
Latham  says  that  it  is  eleven  inches  and  three  quarters 
long,  and  he  makes  the  length  of  the  Barita  to  be  neariy 
thirteen  inches.  .These  admeasurements  were  evidcndy 
made  irom  one  species,  the  last  mentioned.  Daudin  re- 
piKsents  the  Barita,  meaning  the  Quiscala,  as  thirteen 
indies  in  length.  The  Quiscala  of  this  author  is  the  true 
Barita:  he  makes  its  length  to  be  eleven  inches.    I  have 
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Uttte  doubt  that  Ae  Mexican  Crow  of  Latham,  Brisscm's 
Grande  J^ie  du  Mexique,  13  Ais  specks. 

The  first  specimens  which  we  examined  of  the  Jack- 
daw were  procured  at  Ossabaw  island,  on  Ae  22d  /anu- 
aiy.  At  this  period  we  saw  but  a  few  males,  scattered 
over  the  cotton  plantations.  We  afterwards  fmmd  tfiem 
more  numerous  as  we  advanced  to  the  soath.  Near 
the  entrance  of  the  river  St.  Juan,  in  East  Korida,  in  the 
.early  part  of  Februaiy,  the  males  were  common,  but  we 
saw  no  females.  In  a  fewdays^  however,  small  groups  of 
the  latter  appeared,  associating  by  themselves,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  fresh  water  ponds.  From  these  circumstances  it 
is  probable  the  species  b  partially  migratory,  and  dial  the 
females  wluch  we  saw  had  lately  arrived.  Their  gentie- 
ness,  indeed,  seemed  to  favour  the  supposition,  as  they 
suflbred  erne  to  approach  within  a  few  feet  of  them  with- 
out betraying  alarm.  It  is  a  well-ascertained  hct  that  the 
males  of  almoSt  all  our  migratory  land  birds  precede  tb6 
females.  This  is  manifestiy  the  case  with  the  Syhut  and 
Muscicapa.  About  the  middle  of  March  both  sexes  of 
the  Jackdaw  were  associated  in  flocks. 

It  may  excite  surprise  that  the  acute  author  df  the 
American  Ornithology  should  have  mistaken  the  Gra- 
kle  figured  and  described  in  his  third  volume  as  the  Quis- 
€ala«  But  our  surprise  will  abate  on  referring  lo  the 
works  of  the  naturalists  of  Europe,  who  had  noticed 
bodi  species,  all  of  whom  represented  the  Quiscala  as 
common  in  Pennsylvania*  If  WHson  had  ever  examin- 
ed  a  specimen  of  the  Jackdaw,  he  would  have  perceiv- 
ed  at  once  his  mistake.  When  he  printed  the  catalogue 
of  Land  Birds,  appended  to  the  siqcth  volume  oWiis  Or- 
iMwiogy,  he  indicated  the^  Bcat-tail  as  a  ^cies  tp  be 
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jjescribid  ?pd  feured  in  a  ^t^re  v,pla»e;  twt  afierward 
he  adopted  the  op^i^n,  arising  spj^ly  ftpm  ^  vagiM^  d^- 
^riptioiis  of  i^turali^ts,  that  ^?  Qii^scala  £a;id  Barita 
comitit^ted  but  qne  species^ 

U  fi*«ms  necessary  to  no$e  an  error  in  Wikpn's  de- 
^cijipt^oiu  he  represents  t^P  tail  of  his  species  as  rounded^ 
wh^eastt^iB  curwiformj  as  is  evi^en^  from  his  excellent 
figiire.  Th*  conformation  of  tail  affords  a  good  speci- 
fic dwacter,  w  a  compara,tive  exanvination  of  the  two 
^pepies  in  quest^n. 

The  Bpat-tailed  Grakle,  called  by  the  inhabitants  of 
die  middle  states  Crow  Blackbird)  makes  it^  appearance 
in  Pennsylvania  in  March.  It  is  of  essential  servipe  to 
&rnner8  411  adding  dieir  fields  of  tjbe  inultituj^s  of  larvae 
9f  i^cts  which  th^  vernal  ^ason  br^ligs  forth.  Besicte^ 
il^.at^chmentto  insects  and  worms,  it  is  fond  of  maize 
ix  In<Uanc<H*n,  which  it  plucks  up  aS'.soon  as  th^  U^le 
appears  at  tihe  surface  of  the  earth.  In  aufumn  the  Gra- 
l^les  assemble  m  large  flocks,  sometimes  asspciat^d  with 
ik^p  Redrw;inged  Starlings,  Oriobtsphqsniceusy  Linn,  and 
attack  the  maize  while  in  its  milky  states  occasioning 
great  d^nage  to  the  %mersf  some  of  whom,  in  the  state 
cf  Delaware,  where  these  birds  assemble  in  immense  mal- 
titudes,  lose  the  half  of  their  crops  by  their  depredations. 
To  teH  Qoe^  groaning  under  such  a  calamity^  that  these 
species  are  beneficial  to  agriculture  in  general,  would  af- 
fprd  hin^  but  little  consolation;  and  yet,  without  the  ser- 
vices  of  these  birds,  it  is  a  question  whether  Indian  com 
would  rq)ay  cultivation  or  not  After  the  maize  is  gath- 
ercd  the  Grakles  move  off  to  the  CaroUnas,  Georgia  and 
Florida,  where  they  winter* 

The  Bo^t-t^l  commonly  builds  its  nest  in  an  apple- 
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orcfaird;  tcnnetiinesim  a  jdne  tree^  if  situated  ttekr  cuklvi- 
ted  places.  It  lays  five  cggd,  which  are  hoitdidd  the  )at- 
ter  part  of  Apdl.  Four  or  five  pairs  of  this  species  don- 
structed  their  nests,  the  pretent  ^aton,  iti  apim  tree  A 
Bartram's  botanic  garden,  on  the  Schuylkill,  occasioning 
no  small  uneasiness  to  the  venerable  botanist^  who  appre- 
hended the  expulsion  of  those  residents  \Vhich  atmiudfy 
breed  in  his  garden;  it  being  the  practice  of  the  Crow 
Blackbirds  to  destroy  the  eggs  and  young  of  Aose 
small  t>irds  which  dwell  in  their  vicinity.  The  Off kles 
in  their  turn  suffer  from  the  depredations  of  the  Com* 
mon  Crow  and  Hawks;  and  to  guard  against  their  attacks 
is  one  reason  why  they  choose  to  build  near  farm  houses. 
Along  the  coast  they  resort  to  a  singular  mode  of  protec- 
tion. The  Fish  Hawk,*  Falco  piscator^  Briss.  F,  Carolu 
nennsy  Gmel.  builds  a  nest  composed  of  a  mass  of 
sticks,  sometimes  upwards  of  three  feet  high;  in  the  inter- 
stices of  these  sticks  the  Grakles  construct  their  nests;  and 
I  have  seen  as  many  as  five  attached  to  one  of  the  Fish 
Hawk.  The  whole  thus  established  appear  to  dwell  in 
amity;  each  watches  over  the  property  of  the  other;  and 
from  a  coalition  of  interests  and  strength  they  find  secu* 
rity.  It  is  a  highly  interestmg  spectacle  to  behold  the 
generous  Fish  Hawk^  surrounded  by  his  chattering  re- 
tainers, all  of  whom  appear  to  testify  by  their  actions 
their  gratitude  for  his  protection. 

What  species  Linnaeus  described  from  when  he  made 

•  Wilsot!,  after  Lath&m  and  some  others,  coniiderecl  the  American  FUh 
Hawk  or  Osprcy,  as  the  Falctt  haUaeUs,  or  t)al4  Bua^zaird.  Mens^eu*  VieHlof 
was  of  a  difTerent  opinion  wlien  he  published  an  accoont  of  it  in  his  Biti.  MU. 
iUt  Oiteaux  de  Pameriqtte  septentrioTtaU;  but  subsequently,  in  the  ^oriveau  die* 
tUnnaire  itHiatdre  J^atiirelle,  he  coincides  with  the  belief  that  tliey  afei  the 
same.    I  shall  take  another  ^portunity  to  prove  them  specifically  distinct 
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out  his  characters  of  the  Barita  I  am  at  a  loss  to  cmjec- 
ture,  for  it  should  seem  not  to  have  been  the  Boat-tail;  his 
Vfcx6&  are:  wbgriifGy  humcris  cctruUiSj  r^gibus  extus 
viridibm.   Syst  Nat«  Gmd. 


Report  qf  a  Committee  on  a  ^z^  Hydrostatic  Ba- 
lance, inventedby  Isaiah  Lukens,  and  submitted  to 
the  Academy.  Bead  May  26thj  ISIS. 
The  undersigned  committee  beg  leave  to  report,  that 
the  instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Lukens,  and  referred  to 
them  by  the  Academy,  consists  of  a  very  sensible  steelyard 
or  Roman  balance,  so  arranged  as  to  be  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  finding  of  specific  gravities.  The  arms  of  the  ba- 
lance are  so  constructed,  in  the  first  instance,  as  to  be  in 
exact  equipoise,  when  unloaded.  The  object  [C]  of  which 
the  specific  gravity  is  to  be  ascert^ned  is  suspended  to  the 
shorter  arm,  by  any  of  the  usual  methods;  and  its  relative 
weights  in  air  and  in  water  are  indicated  by  the  numbers 
on  the  graduated  arm  [A]  at  which  the  moveable  weight  or 
pea  [D]  is  suspended^  when  the  beam  is  brought  into  a  ho- 
rizontal position.  It  is  evident  that  the  absolute  weight  of 
the  pea  is  arbitrary,  and  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the 
instrument  that  the  pea  may  be  altered  to  suit  the  weight 
of  the  object  under  trial;  even  a  stone  of  a  proper  size 
might  be  employed,  and  would  always  be  at  hand. 

When  great  accuracy  is  desired,  a  second  pea  is  em- 
ployed, which  must  be  either  one  tenth,  or  one  hundredth 
part  the  weight  of  the  first.  The  larger  pea  will  then  in- 
dicate the  units  of  weight,  and  the  smaller  the  tenths  or 
hundredths.  The  same  object  might  also  be  obtained  by 
suspending  the  pea  to  the  middle  of  a  Vemior-scale. 
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The  instrument,  and  its  necessary  appendages,  are  ar^ 
ranged  in  a  small  box,  so  as  to  be;  very  convenient,  and 
very  portable. 

Your  committee  after  a  due  consideration,  and  an  ac- 
tual trial  of  this  apparatus,  are  of  opinion^that,  for  facility 
and  rapidity  of  operation,  it'hasthe  advantage  over  every 
other  that  has  Mtherto  been  proposed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose; and  they  therefore  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Academy. 

They  propose  that  it  should  be  named  Lukens*s  Hy^ 
drostatic  Balance. 

All  Which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

fFiUiam  Maclure^ 
R.  M.  Pattersotiy 
Isaac  Lea. 


Essay  on  MeToRM  ation  of  Rocks,  or  an  Inquiry  into 
the  probable  Origin  of  their  present  Form  and  Struc- 
ture.   By  William  Maclure. 

Ova  knowledge  of  the  actual  and  present  state  of  the 
substances  which  constitute  our  globe,  is  unfortunately 
confined  to  a  small  portion  of  4he  surface;  from  which  it 
would  app^u",  that  we  are  still  very  deficient  even  as  to 
those  facts  which  are  within  the  reach  of  our  observation 
and  experience,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to 
Ac  forming  of  any  rational  conjecture  concerning  the  for- 
mation or  former  state  of  those  Substances  which  cover 
the  external  surfece  of  the  globe. 

Concerning  the  nature  and  properties  <rf  the  great 
mass  which  constitutes  the  interior  of  the  earth,  we  are 
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entirely  ignorant;  few  of  our  mines  penetrate  deeper  tfian 
one  fifty  thousandth  part  of  the  earth's  diameter  under 
the  surface,  and  none  of  ihem  go  beyond  one  twenty-five 
thousandth  part  of  that  diameter,  it  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  any  mgre  supposition  concerning  the  actual  and 
present  state,  or  the  nature  of  those  substances  which 
fimn  flie  interior  of  the  eaith,  is  uieupported  as  yet  by  any 
reasonaUe  analogy;  and  that  all  conjectures  concerning 
former  changes,  partial  or  total,  in  the  nature  and  struc- 
ture of  those  substances,  are  removed  still  farther  from 
any  thing  analogous  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge. 

The  earth  being  flattened  at  the  poles,  does  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  its  former  fluidity;  we  may  be  permitted 
to  doubt  the  analogy  between  our  experiments  on  bodies 
moving  in  our  atmosphere,  and  the  earth's  motion  in 
space:  our  total  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  fluid  which 
occupies  what  is  usually  called  space,  tends  to  render  the 
analogy  inconclusive. 

Mfty  not  the  mode  of  casting  patent  shot  be  consider- 
ed as  an  experiment  on  the  form  which  liquid  bodies 
would  take  by  a  rotatory  motion?  A  drop  of  melted  lead 
let  fall  from  the  hei^t  of  two  hundred  feet  is  completely 
lobular,  and  not  flattened  at  the  p©les;  the  lead  might 
be  thrown  with  force  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  which 
would  imitate  the  centrifugal  force,  as  gravitation  does 
the  centripetal  force,  and  inake  the  experiment  more 
analogous. 

The  supposition  that  the  earth  was  in  a  fluid  state 
when  it  took  its  present  form,  leads  to  d[ie  supposition 
that  it  was  always  so;  and  that  fluidity  was  the  original 
stale  of  the  earth,  kept  so  by  all  the  general  laws  and  or- 
cfa.  of  nature,  all  of  which  general  order  and  laws  of  na- 
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tifft  must  be  totaUy  chang^  before  the  earth  would  take 
a  solid  fonu. 

On  the  suppositum  that  the  earth,  previous  to  its  fluid 
state,  had  existed  always  in  a  solid  state,  aiid  that  some 
creati(m  or  accident  produced  the  fire  or  water  necessa- 
ry to  its  liquefoction,  we  have  in  that  case  first  to  suppose, 
that  the  order  and  nature  of  the  general  laws  which  had 
kept  it  always  in  a  solid  state,  were  totally  changed,  to 
produce  a  fluid  state;  and  that  another  change  in  the  ge- 
neral IfCws  which  {X'oduced  and  kept  it  in  a  fluid  state, 
nuist  have  taken  place  previous  to  its  baying  become 
again  solid* 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  uniformity;  order  and 
regularity  of  the  general  laws  <^  nature^  which  have  at 
^ay  time  oome  within  the  limits  of  our  observation,  can 
wammt  a  supposition,  founded  on  such  complete  changes 
in  the  mode  of  acticwi. 

The  neptunists  admit  the  fluidity  of  the  earth,  and 
endeavour  to  prove  that  water  must  have  been  the  cause 
cf  Aat  fluidity;  though  to  dissolve  the  greater  part  of  the 
substances  now  found  on  the  surface,  or  as  far  under  it 
as  we  have  yet  poietrated,  would  require  two  or  three 
thousand  times  more  water  than  the  solid  contents  of  the 
vfholc  globe.  How  nature  has  disposed  of  that  immense 
quantity  of  water,  now  become  unnecessary  by  the  con- 
■solidation  rf  the  globe,  is  but  one  of  the  many  difficulties 
which  arise  oat  of  the  neptunian  system. 

The  volcanists^,  likewise,  considw  the  fluidity  of  the 
gk^^e  as  a  necessary  foundation  for  their  system;  but  in- 
sist'diat  fii9e  must  have  been  Ae  cause  cf  it,  nor*can  they, 
inasalisfiictory manner,  dispose  of  the  immense  quantity  of 
heat  or  caloric,  become  unnecessary  by  the  consolidation  of 
Ae  globe:  difficulties  that  must  always  attend  suppositions 
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of  a  total  change  ki  die  genoral  laws  of  nature,  because 
the  agents  necessar^to  the  retsdning  of  matter  in  one 
state,  must  hi  disposed  of  before  that  matter  can  accpiire 
a  different  form  or  nature. 

It  isj  peiiiaps,  an  historical  fact,  diat  all  geologists 
who  have  formed  their  systems  on  the  examination  of 
the  northern  parts  of  the  Continent'  of  Eurc^,  where 
there  are  no  existing  volcanoes,  are  neptunists;  and  those 
who  have  exarioined  Italy,  or  other  volcanic  countries, 
previous  to  the  formation  of  their  systems,  are  moere  or 
less  volcanists,  which  tends  to  prove,  that  ojNnions'are 
the  result  of  our  knowledge,  and  our  knowledge  the 
consequenpe  of  the  different  situaticms  which  chance  or 
choice  has  thrown  us  mto:  we  ought,  therefore,  not  to 
be  astonished,  much  less  irritated,,  at  the  difference  of 
opini<»$,  but  omsider  them  as  the  natural  effect  or  conse- 
quence of  our  locality  or  oppcotunities. 

Suppose  the  earth  was  a  body  of  moderate  size,  that 
we  could  cut  up  and  dissect  as  we  do  animals,  vegeta- 
bles, or  other  objects  of  natural  history,  it  is  probable  that 
ikt  first  part  which  would  attract  our  attention  would  be 
the  volcanoes,  in  action,  with  the  mountains  fc^rmed  by 
die  ejected  matter;  we  should  probably  first  examine  the 
nature  of  this  ejected  matter,  to  ascertain  ^at  proportion 
of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  or  ball,  was  covered  waA 
similar  matter:  we  should,  of  course,  find  out  the  extinct 
volcanoes,  and  though  die  fire  had  ceased  to  act,  the  si- 
milarity and  relative  position  of  the  matter  would  induce 
us  to  conclude  that  they  were  poduced  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  well  as  the  small  detached  r«nains  of  simfl^r  sub- 
stances, which  we  would  fipd  scattered  over  tibe  whole 
surface. 
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After  shaviog  off  2il  tfiat  we  supposed  to  be  fonned 
by  fire,  Ae  next  active  agent  that  would  attract  our  at- 
tentiMi  woidd  Ift  water.  The  productions  and'  changes 
wrou^t  by  the  operation  of  this  agent,  would  be  ex- 
amined: the  aggregates  of  rounjled  particles,  deposition 
with  organic  matter,  &c.  would  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  formations  by  water. 

Clearing  the  surface  of  the  ball  with  our  dissectyig 
ctuad  of  all  that  we  could  ascertam  by  analogy  to  belong 
to  the  formation  by  water,  or  fire,  we  would  come  to  a 
species  of  matter  that  did  not  exactly  resemble  either  of 
the  above  formations,  which,  on  examining,  we  would  finA 
of  various  textures;  and  comparing  it  with  the  portions  al- 
ready cut  off,  we  would  find  part  of  tfiis  matter  which  had 
a  dbtinct  resemblance  to  that  formed  by  fire,  and  part  to 
that  formed  by  water,  but  so  mixed  and  confused  to* 
getfaer  as  to  prevent  our  forming  any  distinct  conclusions. 
After  turning  die  ball  two  or  three  times,  we  would  na- 
turally wish  to  know  what  constituted  Ae  interior  or  cen- 
tral part;  for  which  purpose  we  would  cut  it  in  two,  and 
expose  the  interior  to  our  examination  and  analysis,  as  we 
had  before  examined  dip  exterior;  and  if  we  should  find 
that  the  interior  was  fluid,  and  like  a  soft  boiled  egg,  and 
only  the  exterior  was  solid,  we  might  follow  the  analogy 
cS  die  egg  a  Utde  further,  and  deduce  the  probability,  that 
*at  some  former  period  the  exterior  crust  had  been  fluid, 
and  had  since  become  solid,  by  some  operation  of  nature 
analogous  to  something  we  had  ourselves  observed. 

Oto  the  contrary,  diould  the  exannination  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  ball,  prove,  diat  it  consisted^  of  a  variety  of  so- 
lid substances,  fsirther  and  farther  removed  from  any  re- 
semblance with  those  we  had  observed  as  formed  on  the 
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surface  by  fire  or  water,  we  should  probably  conclude^  that 
these  agents  were  not  necess^y  instrumental  in  the  for« 
mation  of  those  substances;  and  that  we  were  totally  igiv)- 
rant  of  die  process  which  nature  may  have  adopted  to  fona 
those  substances,  and  we  should  doubt  whether  those  sub- 
stances had  not  always  existed  in  that  state.  Thus  would  . 
the  investigaticm  be  left,  until  Ssuiher  dissections,  and  the 
analyses  of  similar  constituted  balls,  had  thrown  more 
light  on  the  subject  of  our  inquiries. 

In  diis  manner  the  examination  of  the  ori^  of  the 
rocks  diat  form  die  external  crust  of  our  globe  ou^t, 
perhaps,  to  be  ^conducted;  beginning  with  diose  sub- 
stances that  have  been  formed  under  the  immediate  evi- 
dence of  our  senses,  and  completely  within  the  limits  of 
our  observation,  either  by  water  or  fire,  and  proceeding 
to  others  having  a  direct  resemblance,  in  structure,  com- 
ponent parts,  or  relative  situation,  or  united  by  the  chain 
of  positive  analogy,  to  the  same  mode  of  formation;  evi*- 
dently  deriving  tlieir  origin  from  the  action  of  the  same 
agents  of  u^ter  or  fire,  until  we  come  to  the  last  crust, 
beyond  which  we  cannot  peneti-ate;  then  we  must  drop 
the  thread  of  positive  analog}^,  and  not  being  able  to  make 
a  cut  to  the  centre  of  the  globe,  be  content  with  proba- 
ble conjecture. 

At  this  point,  where  positive  analogy  finishes,  and 
probable  conjecture  begins,  will  be  the  natural  line  which* 
will  divide  the  rocks  into  two  classes;  the  first  class  will 
contain  all  those  whose  origin,  either  by  fire  car  water^  has 
taken  place  under  the  evidence  of  our  actual  obser\^ation, 
or  those  that  can  be  traced  by  positive  analog]^,  to  the. 
same  origin.  The  second  class  comprising  all  those  rocks 
which  have  no  positive  analogy  yith  either,  yet  contain- 
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ing  some  parts  which  have  a  distant  relation  to  both  the 
modes  of  formation. 

As  nature  does  not  advance  by  large  leaps,  but  by 
small  and  regular  steps,  leaving  no  mai'ks  in  the  cluun  of 
gradation  on  which  we  can  place  the  linuts  of  our  artifi- 
cial division,  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  first 
and  second  classes  wiU*  be  doubtful;  and  the  rocks  ap- 
proximating on  both  sides,  will  not  be  well  determined. 
The  line  also  must  clia]%e  with  the  progress  of  our  know- 
ledge and  discoveries,  and  rocks  placed  in  the  second 
class  now,  because  we  have  not  found  analogous  rocks 
in  die  first  class,  may  change  their  place  by  new  disco- 
veries, and  pass  from  the  second,  to  the  first  class^  or 
fix)m  what  may  be  called  the  unknown  into  the  known, 
whenever  future  experience  and  observation  have  thrown 
light  on  their  6rigin. 

There  is  no  question  here  concerning  the  relative  pe- 
riod in  which  the  different  formations  by  water  or  fire 
have  cniginated.  This  is  difficult  to  ascertain;  and  firom 
the  numberless  derangements  in  the  original  order,  liable 
to  many  exceptions,  nor  is  the  necessity  of  it  evident  in 
the  inquiry  concerning  the  origin.  Nothing  within  our 
observation  proves  the  priority  of  one  mode  of  formation 
over  the  other,  nor  militates  against  the  probability  of  one 
fcHination  often  alternating  with  another,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  reason  we  have  so  few  instances  of 
such  an  alternation  on  record  is  because  there  is  so  small 
a  proportion  of  the  crust  of  our  globe  accurately^  exa* 
mined 

In  attempting  to  separate  the  rocks,  whose  origia 
comes  within  the  sphere  of  our  positive  knowledge,  or 
positive  analogy,  from  those  whbse  faint  and  distant  re- 
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semblance  leaves  the  nature  of  their  origin  to  conjecture, 
I  am  convinced,  that  neither  my  experience,  knowledge, 
nor  industry,  are  adequate  to  the  task  o(  comparing  their 
various  differences  and  resemblances,  sp  as  to  form  an 
adequate  OHicIusion;  but  the  faults  and  imperfecticms  in 
the  execution  will  not,  perhaps,  injure  the  propriety  d 
the  arrangement  or  method;  for  it  has  always  appeared 
to  me  necessary  to  fix  some  boundary  between  die  know- 
ledge of  facts  which  must  increase  with  our  experience, 
and  the  field  of  conjecture  which  may,  perhaps,  cm  the 
contrary,  diminish  as  our  positive  knowledge  augments. 

It  is  probable  that  nature  has  many  more  ways  of  ef- 
fecting the  changes,  in  the  form  of  rocks,  dian  we  are 
acquainted  with;  and  that  she  employs  many  agents,  the 
nature  and  properties  of  which  we  are  as  yet  totally  ig- 
norant of;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  she  may  form  the  same 
rock  by  two  or  more  different  agents.  When  we  pretend 
to  limit  the  operations  of  nature,  to  suit  our  contracted 
ideas,  we  most  probably  do  her  injustice.  To  proceed 
finom  the  known,  which  we  see  daily  forming,  towards 
the  unknown,  through  a  chsun  of  reasoning  strictiy  analo^ 
gous,  k  perhaps  all  that  our  present  knowledge  will  per- 
mit us  to  do. 

It  b  not  intended  to  give  a  descripticm  of  all  the  par- 
ticular rocks  that  may  constitute  a  formation,  or  be  sub- 
ordinate to  it,  many  of  them,  such  as  the  Topaz-rock, 
(which  has  only  as  yet  been  foimd  in  a  bed,  in  clay  slate, 
forty  or  fifty  feet  broad,  and  fixjm  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  feet  long)  would  tend  to  confuse:  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  formation,  with  a  few  observations,  is  aO 
that  I  shall  attempt 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  ROCKS. 

As  we  do  not  comprehend  either  the  creation,  or  anni^' 
hilation^  of  matter  j  by  the  origin  of  rocks  we  mean  the 
last  change  which  produced  their  present  form,  and  die 
agents  tfiat  nature  employed  to  give  them  that  form,  or 
effectuate  that  change^ 

FiRi^T  Class^    Of  Neptunian  origm*     • 

First  Order.  Formed  by  nature  under  our  obsefva-' 
tion,  visible,  and, resting  on  the  evidence  of  our  sensest 

Sand  beds,  Brown  Coal, 

Gravel  beds,  Bog  Iron  ore, 

Sea-Salt,  Calcareous  Tuffe, 

Sandstone,  Calcareous  depositions, 

Puddingstone,  Silex  from  Hot-springs,  &c. 

Second  Order ^  resembling^  in  structure,  position,  ol: 
component  parts,  the  first  order,  the  evidence  of  their 
origin  resting  aa  direct  and  positive  analogy: 

Coal,  Graywacke  &  Graywacke  slate, 

Gypsum^  Transition  Sandstone, 

Chalk,  Transition  Limestone, 
Compact  Limestone,*  Transition' Gypsum, 

Sandstone,  Transition  Clay  Slate^ 

Puddingstone,  Anthracite, 

Kock-Salt,  SUiceous  Shist» 
Old  Red  Sandstone, 

Second  Class.    Volcanic  origin^ 

First  Order.    Thrown  out  gf  active  volcanoes,  and 
resting  on  the  evidence  of  our  senses: 
Vol.  L  t^ 
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Compact  Lava,  Mud  Lava, 

Porous  Lava,  Obsidian  or  Volcanic  Glass, 

Porphyritie  Lava,  Pumice  Stone, 

Scoria,  Ckiders,  Sec. 

Second  Order.  Resembling  die  first  order  in  struc- 
ture, position,  and  component  parts,  having  the  remains 
of  craters,  with  currents  of  lava  diverging  firom  themr 
thou^  the  fire,  which  may  have  formed  them,  is  now 
extinct;  the  evidence  of  their  origin  resting  on  direct  and 
positive  analog}'; 

Basalt,  Pearlstone,. 

Trap  formation,  called  by  Porphyry    attending    the^ 
Werner  the  newest  Fleets        Trap  as  above, 

Trap  formation.  Clinkstone  ditto,;  &c^ 

Pitchstone, 

Third  Order.  Where  the  rocks  resemble  the  second 
in  texture  and  component  parts,  but  where  all  the  craters^ 
cinders,  scoriae,  and  most  of  the  porous  rocks,  have  been 
washed  away,  leaving  only  the  solid  parts,  such  as 

Basalt,  Pitchstone,. 

Trap,  called  by  Werner  the  Pprphyr}^ 

newest  Fleets  Trap  forma-  Clinkstone,  &c. 

tion. 

These  rocks  resemble  the  volcanic  in  relative  posi- 
tion, covering  pidiflFerently  all  the  oAer  classes  of  rocks, 
and  in  detached  pieces,  without  any  extensive  continuity 
or  stratification,  but  divided  by  vertical  fissures,  the  proof 
of  tV;-r  orip^'m  resting  o(i  a  more  distant  asialogy  than  or- 
der sec(md» 
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Third  Class.  The  origin  doubtful,  resembling  a 
Iktle  thj^  seccoid  ordser  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  but 
the  analogy  neither  direct  nor  positive^  amounting  only  to 
probable  coi^jecture^  ^ 

first  Order.  Such  rocks  as  plrobable  ConjeCtiife 
would  incline  to  plac6  in  the  Neptunian.origint 

Giieiss  Clay  Slate^ 

Mica  Slati)  Primitive  Limestone* 

Second  Order.  Such  rocks  as  probable  cmjecture 
Would  incline  to  place  in  the  volcanic  origin: 

Hornblende,  Sidnile;  ^ 

Porphyry^  Granite^ 

Greenstone^ 

The  origm  of  rocks  may  first  be  divided  into  the 
kmown  and  the  unknown.  The  two  first  classes  contain 
Ae  known,  and  the  third  class  the  uiduiown.  Farther  ob- 
servations may  change  their  situation,  and  place  a  rock, 
which  is  now  in  the  unknowii  class,  in  the  known  class, 
by  which  means  the  unknown  class  will  diminish  as  our 
positive  knowledge  increases,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
kno\iMi  class  augments. 

The  first  class,  br  those  hx^ks  whose  origm  corned 
within  the  liihits  oi  oUr  Jx)sitive  knowledge,  or  can  be 
traced  by  positive  analogy,  divides  itseff  into  the  Neptu- 
nian and  Vblctoic,  according  as  Water  br  fire  were  in* 
strumental  in  their  formations; 

JRrst  Orddr.  The  Neptunian  or  aqueouis  formation. 
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1.  Sand  bedsy  consisjing  of  small  particles  of  rocks  round- 

ed by  friction  of  attrition, 

2.  Gravel  bedsy  consisting  of  large  particles  of  rocks, 
•   rounded  by  friction  or  attrition. 

3.  C2by  beds^  sediments  by  water^  including  Marie,  and 

all  sediments  in  impalpable  powder. 

4.  Sea^Saltj  widi  all  its  attendants  of  Ar^e,  Gypsum, 

&c- 

5.  Sandstone^  particles  of  sand  rounded  by  friction,  and 

cemented  by  calcareous  or  other  infiltration  into  a 
hard  adhesive  rock* 

6.  Puddingstone^  particles  of  gravel  rounded  by  attrition, 

and  cemented  by  the  infiltrations  of  siliceous,  calca- 
reous, ferruginous,  smd  other  aqueous  depositions, 
&c.     , 

7.  Braunkohle  Turf^  or  other  bituminous  or  vegetable 

substances  included  in  the  beds  of  the  above  alluvial 
rocks. 

8.  Bog  Iron  Orcy  Pyrites,  &c.  included  in  the  above  al- 

luvial. 

9.  Calcareous  Tuffh^  a  coarse-grained  deposition  from  a 

chemical  dissolution  in  warm  springs,  &c.  &c.  firom 
a  rapid  and  sudden  precipitation. 

10.  Calcareous  deposition,  cvMtd  TJuvertina  at  lJome,firom 
a  slower  precipitation,  by  evaporation  of  water,  per- 
mitting it  to  take  a  compact  and  solid  form. 

11.  Silex  from  siliceous  precipitations:  slowly  as  in  pe- 
trified w^od  and  other  organic  matter,  which  are  solid 
and  compact,  or  suddenly  as  from  the  hot  springs  of 
Iceland,  where  it  is  cellular  and  rather  coarse-grained. 

The  above-mentioned  rocks  are  stratified  horizcMitally, 
foUowmg  the  inequality  of  die  surface  on  which  they  rest; 
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they  are  found  either  on  or  near  the  surBice  of  the  earth, 
and  their  origin  is  within  the  limit  of  our  observation:  as 
nature  may  be  said  to  carry  on  her  manufactory,  subject  to 
the  daily  inspection  of  our  senses.  They  have  been  call- 
ed alluvial  rocks,  by  some  mineralogists. 

Second  Order  of  Neptunian  rocks, 

12.  Coal  formation,  including  the  attendant  stoita  of  Pud- 
dingstone,  Sandstone,  Slaty  Clay,  Bituminous  and 
Alluminous  Strata,  &c.  with  vegetables,  and  other 
impressions  of  organic  matter. 

13.  Gypsum^  coarse  grained,  composed  of  shells,  and 
other  organic  matter,  with  all  its  attendant  strata  of 
indurated  Marie,  Sandstone,  cellular,  and  other  depo- 
sitions of  silex,  &c  &c. 

14.  Limestone^  coarse  grained,  composed  of  shells 
and  other  organic  matter,  with  all  its  attendant  strata  of 
indurated  marl,  sandstone,  cellular  and  other  deposi-* 
tions  of  silex,  &c.  • 

15.  Chalky  including  all  the  attendant  substances,  as  sili- 
ceous depositions  of  flints  in  strata  and  nodules,  py- 
rites, &c.  with  shells  and  other  organic  matter  disse- 
minated, &c. 

16.  Compact  Limestone^  including  every  species  of  ho- 
rizontally stratified  limestoit^,  with  the  remains  of 
organic  matter,  as  shells,  &c.  &c.  disseminated. 

17.  Sandstone^  including  all  horizontally  stratified  sand- 
stone, having  organic  matter,  or  alternating  with  strata 
including  organic  matter. 

18.  Puddingstone^  including  every  species  of  rock  formed 
of  rolled  masses  horizontally  stratified,  having  organic 
matter,  or.  alternating  with  rocks  including  organic 
matter.  ^ 
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19,  liock' Salty  including  all  the  attendants  of  Clay-beds, 
Gypsum,  Sandstone,  &c. 

?0.  Gypsum^  horizontally  stratified,  including  Clay,  Sul- 
phur, Crystals  of  Quartz  or  Aragpnites,  &c.  &c.  in 
which  no  remains  of  organic  matter  may  yet  have 
been  found. 

21.  Sandstone^  with  an  ochry,  ferruginous  cement,  called 
by  Werner,  Rothe  tode  Liegend,  with  all  its  accom- 
panying stratifications  of  limestone,  thiA  strata  of  Coal, 
Gypsum,  &c.  &c.  having  organic  matter  disseminat- 
ed, though  rare. 

The  above  rocks  are  generally  stratified  horizontally, 
or  following  the  dip  or  inclination  of  those  on  which  they 
rest,  but  lying  deep  under  the  surface,  and  their  period 
of  formation,  prior  to  the  date  of  our  observations,  prevwits 
their  mode  of  aggregation  from  coming  within  tl^e  ohser- 
vaticm  of  our  senses;  and  must  depend  on  rational  qt  posi- 
tive analpgy^ 

22.  Oraywackcy  rolled  masses  of  rocks  cemented  by  a 
clay  slate,  more  or  less  apparent,  or  by  a  slaty  fibrous 
cement,  having  some  resemblance  to  a  Chlorite  Slate: 
the  last  mentioned  generally  found  near  the  primitive. 

23.  Graywacke  SlqtCy  small  rounded  particles  of  rocks, 
enveloped  in  a  slaty  ^base,  accompanied  and  alternat- 
ing with  Calcareous  %ist,  &c.  &c.    - 

24.  Sandstone  of  transition,  fine  grained,  having  general- 
ly a  siliceous  cement:  in  the  firesh  fracture,  resembling 
quartz,  but  in  a  state  of  de90ipposition  the  granular 
texture  appears. 

25.  Limestone  of  transition,  generally  a  small  crystalline 
grain,  with  small  veins  and  seams  of  calcspar,  hay- 
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ing  small  plates  of  day  slate  often  dtsseminated,  &c. 
&c. 

26.  Gypsum  qf  transition,  having  asmajil  granular  crys- 
tallization,- accompanied  with  small  plates  of  slate  or 
shist.        ^  • 

S7.  Micaceous  Slate  of  transition,  alternating  with  small 
grained  crystalline  limestone:  the  strata  consisting  of 
a  species  of  talcy  or  mica  slate,  and  a  variety  of  diis- 
toze^  intermediate  rocks,  as  on  the  Ardennes,  and  the 
Appenines,  including  roofing  slate,  and  its  attendants. 

28.  Anthracite  including  the  attendant  strata  of  clay 
slate,  allum  slate^  black  chalky  &c.  &c. 

29.  Siliceous  shistj  as  Kiezel-sheiflfer,  Jasper,  and  other 
siliceous  stratifications. 

The  above  rocks  are  generally  stratified,  dipping  or 
inclining  from  the  honzon,  at  an  angle  of  firom  SO  to  50 
degrees,*  and  in  some  cases  even  more;  most  of  them,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  last,  (Nol  29^)  have  been  found  to  con- 
tain the  remains  of  organic  matter,  though  in  small  quan- 
tities; and  are  a  little  further  removed  from  the  1st  order, 
Aough  still  united  by  the  chain  of  probable  analogy  to 
the  same  formation.  No.  29  approaches  nearer  the  Green 
stones  and  Porphjrries^  where  the  analogy  is  not  so  con. 
elusive. 
Greenstone^  includmg  greenstone  porphyries,  and   the 

hard,  compact  rocks  on  the  borders  of  the  2d  class. 
Porphyries  J  crystals  of  quartz,  feldspar,  Sec.  in  compact^ 

and  often  small  crystalline  bases;  found  near  to  the 

limits  of  the  1st  and  2d  class,  and  partaking  of  th . 

properties  of  both. 

As  the  above  rocks  approach  those  of  the  2d  class, 
ihey  gradually  regpiove  from  any  positive  analogy  to  the 
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l^eptunian  of  the  1st  class.  They  contain  no  remains  of 
organic  matter,  noc  many  pardcles  of  rocHs  roqnded  by 
attrition;  nor  do  they  resemble  any  of  the  j)recipitations 
or  depositions  contained  in  the  first  order  of  the  Neptu- 
nian rocks^  They  are  ^lied  to  the  Neptunian  division, 
by  their  stratification  and  relative  position;  touching  and 
perhaps  alternating^  with  some  rocks  of  the  2d  order  of 
the  Neptunian  division;  in  structure  and  external  appear- 
^ce,  they  resemble  many  of  the  member^  of  the  volca- 
nic family,  and  approach  in  many  of  their  properties  to 
that  species  or  formation  of  Rocks,  called  by  Werner, 
the  Trap  or  Basalt  formation,  (newest  floetz  trap  forma- 
tion). The  few  remarks  we  have  to  make  on  this  order, 
may  therefore  come  most  properly  after  we  have  examin- 
ed all  the  rocks  united  either  to  the  Neptunian  or  volca- . 
nic  origin,  by  positive  or  rational  analogy,  This  will 
clear  the  field},  qnd  bring  those  of  doubtful  and  conjectu- 
ral origin,  into  a  smaller  compass,  w^ere  their  resem- 
blance or  difierence  can  be  better  examined;  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  comparison  may  throw  light  on  the  3d  class 
pf  Rocks,  where  positive  or  rational  analogy  is  deficient, 
(To  be  continued.) 


Recount  of  two  new  genera^  and  several  new  species^  of 
^esh  water  and  land  shells,  fiy  Thomas  Say.  Rea4 
M(itf25y  1818, 

Genus  *POLYGYRA. 

«SA^// discoidal,  more  or  less  carinated  on  tiie  upper 
edge  of  the  whorls,  umbilicated;  aperture  longer  than 
Inroad;  Hps  thickened,  toothed,  or  folded  and  continued. 
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folds  concave  beneath;  pillar  lip  raised  above  the  prece- 
ding whorl,  and  concave  beneath. 

Animal  granulated;  tcntacula  four;  eyes  at  tip  of  the 
superior  tentacula  and  retractile;  operculum  none, 

SPECIES, 

1.  P,  ^auriculata.  Sh^ll  beneath  convex;  whorls  five, 
a  litde  rounded,  crossed  by  numerous  raised,  equidistant 
lines  forming  grooves  between  them;  spire  very  litde 
raised;  lateral  line  (extending  fix)m  the  outer  whorl  to  the 
apex)  not  convex,  but  somewhat  concave;  mouth  very 
unequal;  lips  prominent  above,  addressed  to  the  prece^ 
ding  whorl  beneath;  pillar  lip  suddenly  reflected,  and 
pressed  into  Ae  mouth  at  an  acute  angle,  beneath  very 
acutely  concave;  outer  lip  a  little  more  prominent  in  the 
middle,  and  within  the  edge  protruded  into  the  mouth; 
throat  extremely  narrow;  suture  near  the  mouth  sudden- 
ly reflected  from  the  preceding  whorl,  and  carinate;  um^ 
bilious  diluted,  very  small  within,  and  exhibiting  a  groove 
on  the  outer  whorl. 

Breadth  of  the  female  nearly  half  an  inch, 
of  the  male  about  three-tenths. 

Inhabits  Florida, 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy, 

This  curious  species  we  found  near  St  Augustine, 
East  Florida,  in  a  moist  situation.  They  were  observed 
in  considerable  numbers;  the  colour  is  reddish  brown, 
Indistinctly  banded  with  whitish  lines,  sometimes  with 
darker  ones,  mouth  white. 

2,  P.  ^avara.  Shell  covered  with  numerous  short, 
robust  hairsi  spire  convex;  whorls  four,  regularly  round- 
ed, witfi  hardly  elevated  lines  forming  grooves,  which 
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are  much  more  conspicuous  near  the  mouth;  mouth  sub- 
renifarm,  two  projecting,  obtuse  teetl^  on  the  outer  lip 
within,  separated  by  a  deep  sinus;  outer  lip  elevated,  equal, 
describing  two-thirds  of  a  circle;  pillar  tip  elevated, 
broadly  but  not  profoundly  emarginate,  concave  beneath, 
and  connected  by  the  inner  side  to  an  elongated  lamelli- 
form  tooth,  which  is  placed  obliquely  on  the  penulti- 
mate whorl,  near  the  middle  .of  the  mouth;  lips  almost 
equally  prominent,  continued;  umbilicus  moderate,  not 
exhibiting  the  volutions,  no  groove  on  the  ultimate 
whorl  within  it 

Breaddi  one  fourth  of  an  inch. 

Inhabits  ¥\ond2L. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Animal  longer  than  the  breadth  of  the  shell,  acute 
behind,  above  granulated  and  blackish,  beneath,  and 
each  side,  white. 

This  we  found  in  the  orange  groves  of  Mr.  Fatib,  on 
the  river  St.  John,  East  Florida;  it  is  usually  covered 
with  a  black,  earthy  coat,  which  is  probably  collected 
and  detained  by  the  hairs.  When  imincumbered  with 
tlus  vesture,  the  shell  is  of  a  horn  colour.  It  is  by  no 
means  so  common  as  the  preceding  species. 

3.  P.  ^septemvoha.  Shell  much  depressed,  discoi- 
dal;  spire  not  prominent;  whorls  seven,  perfectly  lateral^ 
compressed,  depressed,  and  marked  with  conspicuous 
lines  and  grooves  above,  a  projecting  carina  on  the  up- 
per e(%e  of  the  body  whorl,  beneath  which  the  lines  and 
grooves  are  obsolete;  aperture  subrenifbrm,  not  contract- 
ed; lips  equal,  elevated,  outer  one  reflected,  regularly 
rounded  so  as  to  describe  two-thirds  of  a  circle,  pillar  lip 
projecting  inwards,  into  an  angle  or  tooth,  which  is  con- 
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cave  beneath;  beneath^  the  four  exterior  volutions  equally 
prominent,  transverse  diameters  equal  to  those  of  the  up- 
per sur&ce;  umbilicus  central,  moderate,  attenuated  to 
the  apex  so  as  to  exhibit  the  remaining  volutions. 

Breadth,  Female  two-fifths, 

Male  three-tenths  of  an  inch. 

Inhabits  Georgia  and  East  Florida. 
Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

A  very  common  shell  in  many  parts  of  Geor^,  par- 
ticularly the  sea-islands,  also  in  East  Florida.  We  found 
them  numerous  under  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  Picolata  on 
the  St  John's  river,  and  on  the  Oystershell  Hammocks, 
liear  the  sea^  and  jn  other  situations,  under  decaying  Pal- 
^netto  logs,  roots,  &c. 

These  shells  would  have  been  referred  by  Linne  to 
the  genus  Helix,  but  as  that  genus  has  been  limited  by 
Mr.  Lamarck,  and  others,  to  those  shells  of  which  the 
apertures  are  brpader  than  long,  I  cannot,  with  propriety, 
in  the  present  state  of  concholpgy,  consider  them  as  of 
tiiat  geiius,  Neitfier  can  I  refer  them  to  either  of  the  ge- 
nera which  have  been  separated  from  Helix  by  Messrs. 
Lamarck,  Montfort,  &c.  by  the  characters  which  those 
naturalists  have  given  of  their  genera.  They  differ  from 
others  in  having  the  pillar  lip  elevated  considerably  above 
the  surface  of  the  penultimate  whorl,  so  as  to  be  equally 
prominent  with  the  outer  lip,  with  which  it  forms  an  un- 
interrupted continuation,  and  by  die  concavities  beneadi  the 
lips,  formed  by  the  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  shell  into 
•die  aperture.  In  this  last  character  it  approaches  the  ge- 
nus Caprinus  of  Mr*  Montfort,  but  differs  in  being  um* 
bilic^ted. 
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Genu^  PLANORBIS- 

Shell  discoidal;  spire  depressed,  or  concave;  aper- 
ture  oblique^  rounded,  broader  than  long,  visible  from 
above,  and  emarginated  by  the  convexity  of  the  penulti- 
mate whorl;  lips  not  reflected;  whorls  lateral. 

Animal  aquatic,  with  two  filiform  tentacula,  hav- 
ing the  eyes  placed  at  the  inner  base;  operculum  none. 

SPECIES. 

P.  ^glabratus.  5Ae// sinistral;  wAor&  about  five,  gla- 
brous or  obsoletely  rugoi>e,  polished^  destitute  of  any 
appearance  of  carina;  spire  pcrfecdy  regular,  a  little  con- 
cave; umbilicus  large,  regularly  and  deeply  concave,  ex- 
hibiting all  the  volutions  to  the  summit;  aperture  de- 
clining, remarkably  oblique  with  respect  to  the  transverse 
diameter. . 

Breadth  nearly  nine-tenths  of  an  inch. 

Inhabits  South  Carolina. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Presented  to  the  Academy  by  Mr.  L'Hermenier  of 
Charleston,  an  intelligent  and  zealous  naturalist;  he  as- 
sured me  that  this  species  inhabits  near  Charleston.  It 
somewhat  resembles  large  specimens  of  the  P.  trivohis  of 
the  American  edition  of  Nicholson* s  Encyc.  but  differs 
in  the  total  absence  of  carina^  and  in  having  a  mcue 
smoodi  and  polished  surface^  as  well  as  a  declining  and 
more  oblique  aperture,  and  a  more  profound  and  much 
more  regularly  concave  umbilicus.  ^ 

Genus  SUCCINEA. 

Shell  oval;  aperture  oval,  much  dilated^  longer  than 
broad,  entire;  outer  lip  not  reflected;  columella  almost 
concave,  edge  acute;  umbilicus  none. 
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Akihal  terrestrial^  larger  than  its  shell;  tentacula 
four,  inferior  pair  sn^aller;  eyes  placed  at  the  tip  of  the 
superior  tentacula;  operculum  none. 

SPECIES. 

S.  *catnpe$trt$.  Shell  oval,  very  fragile;  whorls  three, 
not  remarkably  oblique,  pale  yellowish,  with  opaque 
white,  and  vitreous  lines,  irregularly  alternating. 

Length  not  quite  three-fifths — breadth  seven-twen- 
tieths,  of  an  inch. 

This  diell  is  extremely  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
Southern  states;  it  abounds  in  the  sea-islands  of  Geor- 
gia, in  the  low  marshy  grounds  behind  the  sand-hills  <^ 
the  coast,  where  they  are  destroyed  in  great  numbers  by 
the  annual  conflagration  of  the  old  grass;  on  Amelia  Isl- 
and, Cast  Florida,  I  found  them  in  plenty  on  the  highest 
sandy  ground  of  the  island.  On  Cumberland  Island,  in 
Mr,  James  Shaw's  garden,  I  obtained  several  specimens 
from  the  leaves  of  radishes. 

The  resemblance  between  this  species  and^e  cfvaRs  is 
f  ery  great;  it  differs,  however,  in  being  less  elongated, 
and  of  a  more  robust  form;  the  revolution  of  the  spire 
is  much  less  oblique,  the  shell  itself  is  thicker  and  less 
fragile. 

Animal  whitish;  eyes,  inferior  tentacula,  and  a  line 
passing  from  the  eyes,  disappearing  under  the  shell, 
black;  a  gamboge  coloured  vitta  is  visible  through  that 
part  of  the  shell  which  is  opposed  to  the  mouth. 

Genus  POLYPHEMUS.  (Acathina.  Lamarck.) 

Shell  oblong;  aperture  much  longer  tlian  broad,  per- 
pendicular and  parallel  to  the  column;  lip  not  reflected; 
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eotumeOa  gradually  incurved  towards  the  tip;  tip  trun< 
cated. 

P.  glans^-^-nnns  shell  furnished  De  Montfort  with 
the  type  of  his  genus  Polyphemus;  he  refers  to  Bru« 
guiere  as  the  first  describcr  of  Jt  under  the  name  of  Buli^^ 
mus  glans  in  the  .EacycL  M ethod*  The  animal  has  not 
been  described,  but  we  are  informed  that  it  lives  in  the 
immense  marshes  formed  by  the  overflow  of  the  great  ri- 
vers that  water  the  vast  country  of  Louisiana^  In  the 
sea-islands  of  Xjeorgia  we  found  them  numerous  in  the 
marshy  districts  immediately  behind  the  sand4iills  of  the  ^ 
coast;  in  Florida  in  similar  situations,  and  also  oti  the 
Oystershell  Hammocks,  and  generally  in  such  situations 
as  are  tenanted  by  Succinea  campestris.  The  colour  of 
the  shell  on  the  spire  is  chesnut-brown,  ivhich  gradually 
andvery  perceptibly  becomes  paler  to  the  aperture,  aper* 
ture  occupying  about  half  the  length  of  the  shell.  On 
elevated  situations  they  were  small,  almost  tranq;>a« 
rent,  and  of  a  fragile  consistence.  It  is  only  in  low^ 
marshy  situations,  that  they  attain  their  greatest  size. 

Length  two  inches  and  two-fifUis — breadth  one  inch 
nearly. 

Animal  elongated^  as  long  again  as  the  shelly  granu« 
lated;  tentacula  four,  superior  ones  oculiferous,  abruptly 
deflected  at  tip,  beyond  the  eyes;  infericw*  ones  much 
shorter,  and  abruptly  deflected  at  tip;  lipSj  beneath  the 
tentacula,  elongated,  palpiform,  almost  as  long  ai^  the  su' 
perior  tentacula^  retractile,  geneilally  more  or  less  recurv. 
ed^  compressed^  attenuated,  and  acute  at  tip,  and  form- 
ing a  considerable  interval  between  their  prominent  basest 

When  the  animal  is  in  motion,  the  elongated  lips  are 
used  as  tentacula  to  feel  the  way. 
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Genus  *OLYGYRA. 

Shell  rounded;  aperture  longer  than  broad;  semior- 
bicular,  emar^nated  by  the  projection  of  the  penultimate 
whorl;  external  lip  reflected;  pillar  Up  with  obsolete  cal- 
careous deposit;  umbilicus  none;  columella  sUghtly  an^- 
gulated  at  base. 

./imma/ terrestrial;  operculated;  tentacula  two,  filiform; 
eyes  prominent;  placed  at  the  external  base  of  the  tenta* 
cula;  rostrum  bilabiated  at  tip;  shorter  t^n  the  tentacu^ 
la;  foot  simple.  « 

SPECIES. 

O.  ^orbiculata.  Shell  subglobular;  spire  not  promi- 
nent, but  more  than  convex;  lateral  Hne  somewhat  con- 
vex; whorls  five,  obsoletely  striated  across,  regularly 
roimded,  colour  pale,  greenish,  yellowish,  or  slightly 
tinted  with  reddish,  particularlv  on  the  body,  and  mar- 
gined above  by  an  obsolete  white  line,  on  the  middle  of 
the  body  a  white  vitta  revolves,  sometimes  obscu#  or 
wanting;  aperture  acute  above,  regularly  rounded  at 
the  base,  and  extending  from  the  centre  of  revolution  or 
base  of  the  column  to  an  equidistance  between  the  base 
and  the  apex  of  the  spire;  base  of  the  columella  slightly 
projecting  into  an  obtuse  angle;  exterior  lip  whitish,  re-r 
fleeted. 

Length  one-fifth  of  an  inch. 

Inhabits  East  Florida, 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Animal  pale;  rostrum  and  tentacula  blackish,  the  lat- 
ter with  a  white  line;  eyes  very  black,  elevated  in  form 
pf  a  short  tubercle;  length  about  equal  to  the  breadth  Of 
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the  shell;  foot  not  broader  than  the  bodjr;  tail  rounded^ 
or  somewhat  acute;  operculum  simple,  not  spiral,  yellow- 
ish brown,  minutely  granulated^ 

This  species  we  found  in  great  numbers  on  what  are 
called  Oystershell  Hammocks,*  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  St.  John,  East  Florida,  in  company  with  Polygyra 
septemvolva.  When  in  motion,  the  tentacula  are  elevated 
and  depressed  alternately,  as  if  feeling  the  way. 

This  shell  is  certainly  a  Linnaean  Helix,  but  acccsrd* 
ing  to  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  Con- 
chology,  since  the  time  of  the  Swedish  naturalist,  by  Mr. 
Lamarck,  and  other  systematists,  it  is  at  once  excluded 
from  that  genus  and  its  congeners,  by  having  but  two 
tentacula,  and  by  its  operculated  aperture;  with  the  ge-^ 
nus  Cyclostoma,  as  it  now  stands,  our  shell  has  more  af" 
finity  than  it  has  to  any  other,  but  a  very  distinct  generic 
character  is  observable  in  the  aperture,  which  is  not  carbi* 
cular  as  in  Cyclostoma,  but  is  almost  semi-orbicular^ 
greater  in  length  than  in  breadth^  and  the  lips  widely  dis- 
tmitfB.  In  addition  to  the  characters  usually  given  of 
the  animal  of  Cyclostoma,  Mr*  Cuvier  remarks  that  the 
tentacula  arc  terminated  by  obtuse  tubercles;  no  such  ap 
pendages  are  annexed  to  the  corresponding  members  of 
this  animal.  Upon  these  considerations  I  have  thought 
proper  to  construct  the  present  genus. 

*  Tbese  are  elevated' knolls  of  oyster  shells  mixed  with  earth,  which  i^so 
by  an  abrupt  acclinty  on  all  sides^  fVom  the  salt  marshes  in  that  coiintiy»  to 
the  elevation  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet;  they  exhibit  to  the  eye  the  appearance 
of  old  oyster  beds,  (Oyster  Qocks)  which,  owing  to  their  compactndfc,  hate 
resisted  the  action  of  the  waters  for  centuries,  while  the  more  yielding  earth 
around  them  has  been  washed  away  to  its  present  level,  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees. 
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Mesaif  M  ike  Formation  of  Rocks>  or  an  Injury  i'nU 
iheprobabh  Orinn  of  their  pre^^ 
tare.    By  WiUtam  Madure.    Coniinuei4 

Nature  cmnposes^  Ibnns^  or  aggregates  thoeeitocka  ei« 
ibw  by  mechanical  deposition^  as  in  sand^  gravel^of  clay^ 
Nos.  1^  S  &  3;  by  precipitaticm  from  a  chemical  solution^ 
as  in  Nos.  9^  10  k  11;  or  by  amiittare  of  both  modes  <Jf 
a^regadon^ as  in  Nos«  %  0,  6,  7f  and&  These  aggre- 
gations of  sandstone^  puddingstone  &;c^  are  more  or  less 
hard  and  adhesive^  according  to  the  natore  <rf  the  pre- 
dpitate  which  unites  them;  and  nearly  resemble  the  ag- 
gregates  in  the  Sd  order:  but  the  depositions  of  impal-> 
pable  powder^  such  as  Clays  &c.  generally  remain  in  a 
soft  state^  having  less  resemblance  to  the  slaty  and  ar« 
g^llaceous  rocks,  of  the  other  orders  of  Neptunian  ori^n. 
The  calcareous  precipitations  are  not  generally  so  hard 
and  adhesive  as  those  of  the  second  order^  ttiough  they 
have  much  the  same  texture  and  external  appearance; 
but  the  siliceous  precipitations  in  petrified  wood^  and 
other  forms^  are  equally  hard  and  compact^  having  a  di- 
rect analogy  with  the  siliceous  rockatof  the  second  pr- 
d^  they  are  likewise  the  <Hily  species  of  rocks^  positive- 
ly known  to  be  ctf  N^tunian  origin^  which  resraible  a 
little  in  texture^  hardness  and  external  appearaac^^  ma- 
ny of  those  of  volcanic  origin. 

Rocks  of  the  following  description^  may  be  considej^ 
ad  of  Neptunian  origin  by  positive  and  rational  analq- 
gy^  viz. 

Those  containing  shells  and  other  animals^  knoFP 
^nly  to  exi^  in  water^  or  the  remains  of  other  organic 
inatter^  destructible  by  Cre. 

Aggregates  of  sand  or  gravely  roimded  by  attrition 

Vol.  I.  U 
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resembling  those  f<miied  every  day  by  the  acti<m  of  the 
sea^  rivers  and  lakes« 

Substances^  whose  stnicture  afid  cdmponeiit  parts 
are  dmilar  to  those  formed  by  the  depositions  of  lafces^ 
springs  &c.  which  are  evident  to  cmr  senses  and  daily 
observation$4 

Substances^  alternating  and  intimately  mixed  wifli 
all^  or  any^  of  the  above  description,  provided,  nothing 
similar  has  yet  been  found  in  those^  which  are  of  un- 
doubted volcanic  ori^n* 

FIRST  CLASS* 

OanER  II. 

Of  the  Neptunian  origin. 

12*  Coal  formation.  The  series  of  a^regate« 
which  constitute  this  formation,  are  evidentiy  of  aque- 
ous  origin:  the  Puddingstdne  and  Sandstone^  are  onn- 
posed  of  pailicles  rounded  by  attrition;  and  as  well  as 
ih^  Slaty  Clay^  Bitummous  Slate  &c«  contain  the  im* 
pressi<ms  of  vegetable  and  other  organic  matter,  whick 
are,  as  well  as  the  coal  itself,  destructible  byfire^  ren- 
dering the  analogy  conclusive. 

They  are  generally  found  in  hollows  or  low  situa- 
tions^ when  compared  with  the  surrounding  sttnUif 
which  may  be  ciilled  basins  or  depots,  and  may  be 
divided  into  three  different  basins  or  depots,  accord* 
ing  to  tiie  different  nature  of  the  rocks,  which  form  the 
basins  or  foundation  on  which  the  formation  lies. 

The  first  is  the  deposit  in  calcareous  basins^  ot  vt- 
posing  on  the  foot  of  the  compact  calcareous  mountams; 
such  as  the  coals  at  New-Castle  and  Whitehaven;  iR 
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ibe  counties  of  Yorkshire^  Lancashire^  Cheshire^  and 
in  hct^  the  greatest  part  of  the  coals  wrought  in  £ng* 
land^  with  the  exception  of  some  fields  in  Wales^ 
which  are  in  primitive  basins ;  the  coals  in  Poland^  on 
tiie  foot  of  the  compact  limestone  of  the  Carpathian 
jnountains;  through  Silesia^  and  following  the  calcare- 
mis  chain  through  Germany  to  the  Hartz ;  the  coab  at 
Aix  la  Chapelle  and  Liege }  and  perhaps  all  the  coals 
in  Flanders^  may  be  found  to  repose  in  calcareous  ba* 
sins^  or  to  crop  out  at  the  foot  of  calcareous  hills.  The 
immense  beds  of  coal  lying  upou  secondary  limestone 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  in  North  America^  are 
likewise  ot  this  description.  This  is^  perhaps^  the 
most  extensive  and  regular  of  the  coal  formations ;  the 
beds  are  generally  of  a  moderate  thickness^  or  from 
one  to  six  feet ;  of  great  extent ;  a  great  number  lying 
one  under  the  other^  even  to  90  or  80  be3s ;  and  alter-^ 
Stating  principally  with  slaty  clay  and  sandstone^  with 
little  or  no  Puddingstone*  The  argillaceous  Inmstone 
00  frequently  wrought  as  an  iron  ore  in  England^  is 
found  in  beds  of  clay  in  this  formation. 

The  second  repository  or  deposit^  is  found  in  the 
hollows  or  valleys  in  the  primitive  formation^  such  as 
the  coab  near  Nantz^  on^the  AUier^  St  Etienne^  and 
Bive  da  6hiir;  in  France ;  Richmond^  in  the  United 
States  of  America^  &c.  &c.  These  deposits  are  gene* 
rally  less  extensive  flian  the  first;  they  are  in  clusters 
€ir  heaps  of  40  or  00  feet  ihick^  wiUiout  any  regularity 
in  the  stratification;  often  after  working  a40  or  SO  feet 
bed;  it  runs  out  to  a  ttiread  in  60  or  100  yiurds^  ^nd  re« 
eommences  in  another  place.  They  alternate  with^  and 
are  covered  by  a  great  proportion  of  Puddingstonct  and 
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BaQdstone^  and  a  much  less  proportiim  of  slaty  clay^ 
and  argil^  than  Uie  first  kind  of  deposits. 

Tho  third  Und  of  repositories  of  deposits^  are  no4 
so  regular  as  the  other  two,  and  nme  difficult  to  de* 
fine.  They  are  generally  found  at  the  foot  ctf  those 
ranges  of  mountuns,  inhere  the  old  red  sandstone  takes 
flie  place  of  th^  compact  limestone^  on  the  Ibnk  <tf  the 
primitive ;  such  as  the  coals  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mountains  in  Sohemia-^^^ongflie  chain  of  the  Yosges 
r- parts  of  those  found  in  the  south  of  Fniiicei-"-and  in 
il^cotUnd* 

The  stratiflpaiion  of  this  deposit  of  coal^  is  neither 
extensive  nor  regular.  It  is  often  interrupted  rad  Into* 
ken>  h«.ving  frequently  basalt  in  its  ndghbourhood^  w 
the  trap  formatio)}^  iHi^h  in  some  places  covers  it  It 
|s  also  covered  by^  wd  alternate  with^  a  greater  ]^ro^ 
poilion  c^  saridston^;  and  there  are  ccwparaiively^  p^- 
haps,  few0r  vegetable  impres^icmsy  or  the  remain?  (tf  or* 
gmiic  matter^  in  tli»  accompanying  stratificatioB, 

From  /ill  this  it  may  reaswably  be  conclude^^  that 
at  tbo  ^^  these  coal  fc^rmMions  took  plac^  the  sur^ 
face  of  the  earth  was  partly  covered  by  pimitivey  pMi^ 
ly  by  transition,  and  partly  by  seccmdiuy  rod^S;  4a  wft 
find  it  at  present, 

iBt  Oypevm,  This  formaflon  seenm  to  par* 
taki^  of  K^ptunian  cnigin,  by  its  im^ding  the  r^tmsdna 
of  organic  matter ;  alternating  with  aggregates  1^  rocka 
founded  }^  attrition,  contidning  tsMlsf  and  Imng 
fouprd  generally  in  a  more  crystalHne  f<ffm  than  tiMi 
other  rocks  pf  this  class,  owing  perhaps,  to  its  g^«al 
IPlobility  in  ivater$  it  occupi«B  the  lower  atnatioB% 
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and  is  aot  foimd  hi  mountraioas  coimtriefi.  Such  U 
Hm  gypsoAi  ?eiBid  Paris,  at  Lonebargh,  and  in  Hoi- 
itein.  Perhaps  some  of  the  extensive  fonoatioBs  of 
gypsum  in  Spain,  and  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Jena,  in 
Saxony,  may  belcmg  to  this  fonnation* 

The  remains  ^  anmals  have,  I  believe,  only  been 
fbtrnd,  a»  yet^  in  the  extensive  gypsum  qnanries  in  the 
vidni^  oi  Paris  j  in  almost  any  othar  sitnation,  except 
tiie  vicimly  ot  a  lai^  town,  it  is  probable  that  the  few 
speeiniens  containing  such  rngmc  matter  might  hate 
remained  unnoticed  for  ages ;  which  shows  how  delt« 
dent  we  are  in  the  iiecessaiy  knowledge  of  the  actual 
atate  of  the  substances  vrithin  the  reached  our  observa* 
tiw)  and  how  few  are  the  positive  facts  on  which  the 
nanow  foundation  of  our  general  and  sweeping  sys^ 
terns  of  the  earth^s  formation  must  rest. 


14.  Coane-grmnei  8hdl  Lime$Um^,  consist^ 
ing  (tf  the  remains  of  o^;anic  matter,  which  are 
ikow  oidy  found  to  exist  in  watw,  sufidently  proves 
its  Neptunian  w%hi,  as  well  as  that  of  all  ita 
aecMipaiqnaig  strata^  the  silex  found  altematiog  m 
tdMhing  this  &nnation,ha8  oftw  the  uapressions  of  or< 
ganic  miftter,  and  has  always  the  structure  of  the  sili^ 
ceous  precq[4tates  found  in  the  first  ordce  nd  the  Nep 
tunianrocks* 

This  formatUHi  generally  occupies  the  lower  levels 
it  is  seldom  found  ki  flM>nBtAinous  c(mntri€»;  it  covers 
jomnediately  both  primitiva  and  otbfor  more  recent  for 
matins )  it  is  fomri  both  in  extensive  and  partial  beds 
lutd  varies  oufy  in  the  nature  id  the  shells  it  contdns } 
tiie  ropfc  itself  being  much  the  samc^  eithor  >  coarse 
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aggregate  of  sand  and  calcareous  matter^  resembling 
the  calcareous  tuffa  of  the  first  order  of  Neptunian 
rocks^  or  a  kind  of  indurated  marie>  not  much  different 
in  some  places  from  chalk. 

19.  Chalk  formatum,  is  analogous  in  structure 
and  component  parts  to  the  disposition  and  piecipita- 
tions  of  Nos.  3  and  9  of  the  first  order  of  Neptunian 
rocks ;  it  contains  calcareous  and  siliceous  petrifacticms 
of  organic  matter^  with  pyrites^  as  in  Nos.  8  and  11^  w 
that  it  unites  most  of  the  diffi»*ent  modes  of  precipita- 
tion^ and  deposition^  we  have  d>served  to  be  followed 
by  nature  in  the  formation  of  rocks  of  the  first  wder ; 
except  the  agg^gates  of  particles  rounded  by  atlri- 
jtion. 

Its  situation  is  generally  in  flat  or  level  countries^ 
seldom  or  never  found  in  mountainous^  occupies  in  ge- 
steral  extensive  fields^  as  from  the  east  part  ol  Gham- 
paigne  in  France^  to  near  Bath  in  England ;  and  from 
Flanders  to  the  vicinity  of  Orleans  j  with  some  inter- 
ruptions common  to  most  formations.  It  is  seldom  or 
never  found  alternating  wiUi  compact  limestone^  or 
with  coal^  4>r  sea  salts.  Iron  se^is  as  yet  the  cmly 
metal  it  contains^  and  it  is  seldom  or  never  found  al« 
temating  with  any  kind  of  shist^  or  having  any  dis- 
tinct or  uniform  stratification* 

16.  Compact  Limestone  resembles  m  structure 
and  comp(ment  parts  No.  10  of  the  first  order :  it  am^ 
tains  shells  and  organic  remains  <rf  animals  found  at.prf^ 
sent  to  exist  only  in  water^  and  of  course  it  is  by  direct 
a^ialogy  of  Nqptunian  origin. 
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This  ia  one  of  fbe  most  powerlol  and  extensive  for- 
mations  we  know.  The  history  of  it  alone  would  re- 
quire a  volume.  It  is  found  either  in  detached  secon- 
dary hills  or  ranges^  (as  the  ridges  that  oross  Eng- 
land throu^  Derbyslure)  or  lying  on  the  flank  of 
primitive,  or  transition  mountains^  as  the  immense  cur- 
tain which  skirts  the  north  and  west  side  of  the  Car- 
pathian^ Bohemian^  Tyrolean^  and  Alpine  mountains^ 
from  the  Bhick  Sea  to  the  biurders  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an; and  the  powerful  and  extensive  beds  which  line 
the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  on  tiie  west  side  of  the  Al- 
legany mountains  in  North  America. 

Where  the  stratum  is  very  thick^  the  rock  is  solid 
and  compact,  containing  little  or  no  shells  or  other  or- 
ganic matter ;  but  when  the  shells  abound,  the  stratum 
is  thinner,  and  the  beds  of  shells,  with  some  mixture 
of  aigillaceous  dq^osits,  are  found  in  greatest  quantities 
between  the  strata.  These  are  often  broken  and  irre- 
gular, from  the  great  number  of  excavations  and  ca- 
verns they  contain,  through  which  run  subterraneous 
rivers,  washing  away  the  limestone,  and  deranging  the 
ori^nally  horizontal  strata. 

There  are  great  varieties  in  the  colour;  the  fracture 
is  sometimes  earthy,  but  more  frequently  smooth,  and 
conchoidal.^  It  appears  to  be  mixed  with  a  greater 
quantity  c^  depositions  of  impalpable  aigil  or  silex, 
thi£n  the  limestone  with  small  gr^s  of  the  transition 
formation,  whieh  appears  to  be  a  purer  crystalline 
precipitate,  and  not  so  generally  mixed  with  other 
earths,  not  chemically  dissolved. 

The  silex  contuned  in  this  formation,  is  found  gene^ 
nerally  near  the  tops  of  the  mountaiins  in  the  upper 
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«trata^  eitiker  in  detached  founded  masses^  er  in  fldn 
strata^  and  Ibllows  Ae  colour  of  the  limestone.  When 
red^  the  silex is  also  red^aa  on  Monte  BMy;  where  the 
limestone  is  Uue^  the  silex  is  gejiefally  of  a  dark  blacks 
ish  colomr^  it  is  pnixed  and  ratiier  of  a  lighter  ce* 
lour  when  the  limestone  approailies  to  white(. 

17.  Sandstone  in  beds^  independent  of  other  for- 
mations^ contains  often  the  impressions  of  shells.  The 
calcareous  matter  of  the  shell  is  generally  washed  away^ 
and  perhaps  helps  to  form  the  cement  Being  an  aggre- 
gate of  particles  of  rocks  roimded  by  attrition^  it  must 
be  considered  as  of  Neptunian  ori^^  tiiough  in  some 
instances  the  sand  may  be  heaped  together  by  the  wind 
as  well  as  by  the  water. 

This  formation  is  not  very  extensive^  covering  the  foot 
of  the  compact  calcareous  hills,  or  partially  accompa- 
nying vales  or  lower  situations;  it  often  Iiardens  by  ex- 
posure to  Ihe  air,  and  remains  divided  into  high  and 
massive  pillars,  as  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountains 
in  Bohemia  near  Abemach;  or  in  hmg  dikes,  as  what 
is  called  the  Devil^s  dike,  at  tiie  foot  of  ^e  Hartz;  it 
constitutes  considerate  ridges  in  the  basin  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi; and  in  lower  situiUions,  where  it  coversthe  lime- 
stone, it  is  impregnated  with  from  10  to  20  percent,  of 
native  nitre,  and  lai^  masses  of  pure  nitre  have  been 
found  included  in  the  sandstone  in  the  state  of  Ken^ 
tucky.  North  America* 

4 

18.  Puidinggtone  formed  of  pebUes  rannded  hf 
at^tion,  and  landing  (though  not  frequency)  the 
remains  of  organic  matter,  must  be  coneidered  of  Ncfi- 
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tuniaa  origin.  It  is  found  aggregated  at  the  foot  of  moun- 
tainsy  and  occupying  vallies^  both  in  the  mountaina 
and  level  countries.  It  likewise  constitutes  ranges  of 
mountains  of  considerable  height  and  extent^  as  from 
the  lake  of  Wallastein  to  near  Berne  in  Switzerland^ 
which  includes  the  Rigabei^  a  mountain  of  nearly 
4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mcmtserral,  in 
Spain^  is  part  of  a  broken  mountainous  formation  of 
puddingstime^  nearly  30  leagues  in  extent 

In  these  puddingstones  have  been  found  rounded 
masses  of  puddingstone  of  a  prior  formation ;  and  in 
those  rounded  masses^  pebbles  of  puddingstone  of  a  still 
mi>re  ancient  date. 

19.  Rock-Salt  resembling  that  we  find  formed 
by  evapcnration  on  tiie  suriace  of  the  earthy  and  at  the 
bottom  of  lakes  and  ponds^  alternates  with  clay  sand- 
atone  and  gypsum.  This  compells  us  to  include  it  in 
the  rocks  oi[  Neptunian  origin^  though  the  nature  of  the 
substance  itself  does  not  exclusively  prove  such  an 
erigUi. 

It  is  found  in  irregular  masses,  and  disseminated 
in  argil  and  sandstone,  on  the  edge  of  the  secondly 
rocks  at  Cracow,  and  along  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains  in  Pohmd ;  likewise  at  Hal  and  Saltzburgh 
at  the  foot  of  the  Tyrolian  mountains.  At  Cordona  in 
Spain,  and  many  other  places,  it  is  included  in  the  nd 
sandstone  formation. 

The  principal  depots  of  salt  in  England,  are  on  a 
line  running  nearly  south  from  Northwich  to  Drmt* 
wioh,  parallel  to,  and  not  far  distant  from,  the  transi*^ 
tion  rocks  in  Wales. 

Vol.  I.  X 
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SO4  Gj/psum  resembling  ia  stractttre  and  com^ 
ponent  parte  the  gypsum  of  the  alluvial^  alternating 
with  clay^  and  other  rocks  of  the  Neptunian  fonna- 
tion,  in  which  the  remains  of  oi^anic  matter  have  been 
Ibund^  must  be  considered  as  pi'oof  of  its  Neptunian 
origin. 

Tliis  gypsum  is  generally  found  in  the  vicinity  rf 
mountains^  as  round  the  foot  of  the  Hartz^  and  con- 
tains sulphur.  It  is  also  found  near  to  Cracow  in  Po- 
land^ in  Murcia^  Granada^  and  at  Conila^  in  Spain « 
It  has  quartz  and  arragonite  crystals  imbedded  in  it  in 
the  provinces  of  Arragon  and  Valencia,  in  Bpain^  in 
which  kingdom  this  formation  is  extensive,  but  much 
broken  and  confused,  having  ite  stiutification  irregular 
and  deranged,  so  as  to  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  re- 
lative situation.  It  is  probable  that  the  gypsum  neai- 
Cognac  in  France,  and  that  near  Chalons  on  the  Saone, 
are  likewise  of  Uie  same  formation. 

SL  Sandstone  with  an  iiH)n  oclu*ey  cement.  This 
I'esembles  the  other  sandstone  formation,  being  com- 
posed of  particles  of  rocks  rounded  by  attrition;  in 
some  places  f(»*ming  puddingstone,  the  sandstone  serv- 
ing as  the  cement  It  includes  and  alternates  with 
clay  in  a  soft  state,  and  with  gypsum^  The  remains 
of  organic  matter,  though  rare,  have  been  found  in  it, 
which  renders  the  analogy  conclusive,  of  ite  being  of 
Neptunian  origin^ 

This,  like  all  the  other  sandstcme  formation^  is  lia- 
ble to  be  washed  away  when  exposed  to  the  weather^ 
and  is  then  found  in  broken  and  detached  pieces,  when 
not  protected  by  some  more  solid  covering.    These  de- 
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tsu^hed  fragments  require  some  observation^  to  unite  and 
reduce  to  one  general  formation  ;  with  this  necessary 
attentiop^  it  will  be  found  to  be  rather  an  extensive  for^ 
mation^  as  it  is  in  North  America^  covering  indiscrim- 
inately different  kinds  of  the  primitive,  from  CouBecti- 
cut  River  to  the  Rappahanock,  nearly  150  leagues. 
On  both  sides  of  the  Vosges  to  beyond  Treves,  it  gen- 
erally reposes  on  the  porphyry,  covering  the  porphyry 
of  the  chain  of  mountains  in  the  black-forest  opposite 
the  chain  of  the  Vosges,  and  equally  covering  the  por- 
phyry on  the  south  side  of  Tyrol,  from  the  valley  of 
Falsa,  to  near  Bergamo,  and  perhaps  farther,  as  the 
same  porphyry  lies  upon  the  gneiss  on  Lago  Majore, 
though  there  the  sandstone  is  wanting,  perhaps  from 
being  washed  away. 

As  this  formation  has  been  taken  for  the  graywacke* 
and  graywacke  shist,  by  some  mineralogists,  it  may  not 
be  useless  to  give  here  a  description  of  the  points  in 
which  they  resemble,  and  the  properties  wherein  they 
differ,  according  as  I  have  observed  them. 

These  two  formations  resemble  each  other  in  being 
united  by  a  cement  consisting  mostly  of  ai^l,  and  tak- 
ing the  appearance  of  clay  slate,  when  the  cement  a- 
bounds  either  in  the  sand  stone  or  paddings.  This 
sandstone  likewise,  as  in  the  graywacke  shist,  takes 
a  shistoze  appearance,  iivith  particles  of  clay  slate,  when 
the  cement  predominates;  and  in  situation,  it  is  immedi- 
ately following  the  primitive,  like  the  graywacke  shist 
and  other  transition  rocks. 

The  two  formations  differ  in  colour;  the  red  sand'^ 
stone  cement  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
red  oxide  of  iron;  in  hardness^  the  red  sandstop^  bein£ 
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much  sofber^and  less  adhesive.  The  red  sandstone  has 
no  veins  of  calcspar  crossing  the  stratification^  whereas 
the  graywacke  shist  is  generally  foil  of  little  veins  or 
threads  of  calcspar,  crossing  the  strata  in  all  directions^ 
and  alternates  with  beds  of  compact,  small-grained 
lime:^tone,  full,  of  the  same  veins  of  calcspar;  the 
red  sandstone  has  no  such  limestone;  but  a  thin  stra- 
tum of  a  kind  of  argillaceous  limestone  or  indurated 
marie,  occasicmally  divides  the  strata  of  sandst<me;  the 
graywacke  shist  runs  into,  and  alternates  with,  clay 
slate,  and  roofing  slate,  and  goes ,  by  a  gradual  transi- 
tion into  the  primitive  slate  and  hornblende  rocks,  but 
the  red  sandstone  has  no  clay  or  roofing  slate  in  or  near 
it,  and  generally  lies  upon  the  primitive,  without  any 
gradation  of  transiticm;  it  is  seldom  <^  never  found  near 
the  graywacke,  nor  often  on  the  same  side  of  die  rai^ 
of  mouutains,  though  when  there  is  no  graywacke,  or 
other  btuifiition  rocks,  it  occupies  their  place,  and  covers 
immediately  the  primitive. 

The  gypsum  found  in  the  red  sandstone  is  in  thin 
striata,  alternating  with  much  clay  in  a  soft  state;  the 
straium  of  gypsum  in  the  transition  is  powerful  and 
extensive,  with  the  little  ai*gil  it  contains  generally  in 
tlie  form  of  a  shist  or  slate. 

The  above  remarks  may  perhaps  be  applicable  to 
what  is  called  in  France  the  Gres  de  HouUlieTy  a  sand- 
t»U)ne  of  the  coal  formation,  which  in  Flanders,  and  o- 
ther  coal  countiies,  has  some  appearance  of  gray- 
wacke shist,  and  has  been  taken  for  such  by  many  nun- 
eralogisls.  This  Ch^es  de  HouiUier  is  generally  com- 
posed of  sand,  with  small  plates  of  mica,  of  a  shistoze 
structure,  but  is  much  softer,  and  in  general  the  ce- 
ment not  so  shistoze,  nor  does  it  alternate  with  any  of 
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llie  rocks  generally  found  accompanying  the  gray- 
wacke  shist ;  and  though  it  is  like  the  red  sandatcme^ 
and  has  some  resemblanoe  to  the  fomation  of  gray* 
wacke  shist^  yet  the  difference  both  in  slrocture  and 
positicm  must  perhaps  exclude  it  from  those  foima- 
tions. 

ThwmHon  JiTeptunian  Bocks. 

The  character  which  dtstingnishes  this  from  the 
secondary^  miqr  perhaps  be  the  nature  Mid  arrange- 
ment ai  the  cements ;  in  the  aggregates  of  the  seconda- 
ry thb  dem^it  is  produced  by  infiltrati<m ;  tke  round- 
ed particles  generally  touch  each  other^  but  in  the^ 
transiticm^  the  particles  when  small^  appear  to  have^ 
been  swimming  or  floating  in  the  cement;  which  seems 
to  have  prevented  them  from  touching,  and  usually 
foriM  a  more  homogemons  mass.  When  tiie  parti^ 
tides  w»  large^  gravitation  may  have  overcome  the 
Tedbtence  of  the  cement,  and  they  toudi ;  but  even 
th^i  the  cement  occupies  more  of  the  qpace,  than  in 
the  puddings  ei  the  secondary. 

The  stratiflcaiion  of  the  transjltion  rocks,  seems  to 
i^omititiite  another  dividing  characteristick^  being  ge- 
fierMly  at  a  dtp  from  the  horizon,  and  seldom  or  ever 
lound  faoriz<mtal ;  bat  the  Umits  near  the  dividing  line 
willy  pcarhaps,  for  aloi^  time  remain  doubtfuL 

Tbb  clay  found  in  the  sandstone  of  the  secondary 
Is  generally  in  a  soft  state,  earthy  in  its  fracture,  and 
has  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  slate,  and  other  ar- 
gjOlaceoos  rocks,  mixed  and  alternating  with  the  tran- 
sition  a^regates. 
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The  word  transition  may  not  be  so  appropriate  as 
intermediate  j  though  in  many  sitaations  the  passage 
from  these  rocks  to  what  are  called  prindtive,  is  so 
gradual,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  se- 
paration. 

The  application  of  the  term  transition  was  made  by 
those  who  first  introduced  the  division,  and  described 
the  rocks  included  in  it ;  whereas  ^  intermediate"  has 
been  adopted  without  any  regular  classification  of  the 
rocks  meant  to  be  included  under  the  denomination ; 
from  which  it  is  probable,  that  in  the  present  stat^  of 
our  knowledge,  transition  being  better  defined,  will 
be  better  understood,  which  constitutes  the  principal 
utility  of  all  names,  whether  of  rocks  or  other  substan- 
ces. 

IBS*  Graywacke,  an  aggregate  of  small  fragments  or 
particles,  of  rocks,  most  frequently  rounded  by  frictiott 
w  attrition ;  and  though  not  geneiully  containing  tht 
remains  of  oi^aoic  matter  itself,  yet,  as  it  altemaikes 
with  other  rocks  in  which  oi^nic  matter  has  been 
found,  it  must  be  ranked  by  anah^  as  of  Neptimian 
origin.  -J 

There  are,  perhaps,  three  species  of  rocks  included 
in  the  above ;  which  though  united  in  the  same  kind  of 
formation,  by  containing  partides  of  rocks  rounded 
t)y  attrition,  yet  differ  in  the  nature  and  relative  quan- 
tity of  the  cement  which  unites  them,  as  well  as  in  their 
relative  situation. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  common,  is  an  ag- 
gregate of  different  species  of  rounded  rocks,  where  the 
cement  bears  a  small  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  par- 
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iidei  aggregated;  of  this  kind  is  the  graywacke  of  tha 
Hartz  in  Saxony^  and  generally  that  species  of  gray- 
wacke which  alternates  with  graywacke  shv^. 

The  second  is  an  aggregate  with  a  small-grained^ 
rather  crystalline^  cement  of  a  greenish  colour^  resem- 
Uing  a  little  some  kinds  of  chlorite^  which  cement 
forms  a,  great  prcq^ion  of  the  rock^  as  in  the  range 
north  of  Vigo,  and  Bleyburg  in  Tyrol. 

The  other  is  an  aggregate  of  founded  quartz,  seldom 
exceeding  the  size  of  a  walnut,  in  a  shistoze  cement, 
inclining  to  be  fibrous,  the  cement  forming  the  princi- 
pal mass  c^  the  rock ;  as  the  rock  generally  found  on 
the  borders  of  the  primitiye,  the  first  a^regate  in  the 
transition  formation  on  the  west  side  of  the  primitive 
ridge  in  North  America,  in  which  the  quartz  is  gene* 
rally  of  a  light  blue  colour.  I  found  in  the  valley  of 
Durasa,  south  of  Mount  Rose,  a  rock  of  the  same  na- 
ture. 

23.  Graywacke  skist,  an  aggregate  of  small  par- 
ticles of  rocks  rounded  by  attrition,  united  by  a  ce» 
ment  more  or  less  shistoze,  having  remains  of  organic 
matter,  (though  rarely)  found  in  it ;  and  being  conse- 
qu^ly  of  Neptunian  origin* 

This  formation,  though  often  accompanying  the  gray- 
wacke, yet  is  much  more  general  and  extensive ;  it  co- 
vers the  north  side  of  the  Carpathian  and  Bohemian 
chain  of  mountains,  as  well  as  the  Tyrolean  and  Switz 
Alps ;  increasing  in  force  as  it  proceeds  south  along 
the  mountains  in  Dauphiny ;  it  probably  covers  the 
^hole  chain  after  you  pass  Mount  Genis,^  and  consti- 
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tutes  the  greatest  proportioii  of  tiie  Appeniaes  from 
Genoa  to  b^jrond  Naples.  

In  North  America  it  forms  the  passage  between  the 
primitive  and  ^econdarj^  along  ike  whole  chain  d 
mountains  from  north-east  to  south-west^  mi  fte^west 
side  of  the  Alleghany ;  and  as  it  were  lines  or  sheaiiis 
the  primitive  along  the  edge9  of  the  great  basin 
of  the  Mississippi^  and  supports  the  great  seconda- 
ry calcareous  formation^  which  tills  or  occupies  ihat 
basin. 

It  constitutes  part  of  the  mountains  of  the  Crimea; 
surrounds  the  primitive  mountains  of  the  Hartz;i8 
found  in  Wales^  and  Cumberland^  in  Engllmd^  and  it 
is  probable  that  there  are  few  primitive  mountains  in 
Eui-ope^  between  the  latftudes  of  §0  and  60  degrees^ 
which  are  not  covered  on  one  side  or  the  other  by  thb 
formation. 

The  above  general  observations  on  the  locality^  in- 
cludes the  rocks  which  accompany  and  alternate  with 
the  graywacke  shist^  such  as  the  clay  slate  of  transi- 
tion^ the  various  stratification  of  limestone^  sometimes 
intimately  mixed  in  thin  strata,  from  half  an  inch  to 
two  inches  in  thickness,  aad  at  other  places  alternate 
ing  in  powerful  bed^,  foraiing  almost  entlore  motmtaimi. 
Considering  tiie  graywadce  shist  as  (^  most  general, 
and  best  characterized,  of  all  the  members  of  the  tnm- 
aitioii  family,  to  avoid  repetition^  it  wero  perhaps  as 
well  to  place  the  general  observations  under  that  head. 

The  chain  of  the  Ardennes  is  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  this  formation,  which,  on  the  Rhine,  and 
other  places,  ftimishes  considerable  quarries  erf  roof- 
ing slate« 
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9*.  Sandstone  of  transition^  an  aggregate  of  smu^U 
particles  rounded  by  attrition^  united  generally  by  s^ 
siliceous  cement,  alternating  witl|  clay-slate  and  gray- 
wacke  shist.  This  rock  has  been  found  to  contain  th^ 
remains  of  organic  matter,  and  must  thei-efor^  b^  consi- 
dered of  Neptunian  origin. 

This  is  rather  a  partial  formation^  found  generally 
in  thin  strata,  alternating  with  the  transitioii  ^h^st^^ 
though  it  forms  in  some  places  west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains^  in  North  America,  considerable  ranges  of 
small  hills,  and  constitutes  a  great  proportion  of  thc^ 
rolled  pebbles  found  in  rivers  which  run  over  the  ifmx 
fdtion  formation^ 

25.  Limestone  of  transition,  resembling  a  little  th€| 
limestone  by  precipitation  of  the  first  order,  thou^l^ 
ftot  so  similar  as  that  of  the  secondary;  and  containing, 
though  in  small  quantities,  shells  and  the  remains  pf 
other  organic  matter,  which  shew  it  to  be  of  Neptunian 
origin. 

i  This  limestone  is  mixed  with  the  graywac^p,  and 
clay  slates,  in  almost  every  proportion,  from  <he  thin- 
nest shistoze  stratification,  to  the  most  powerful  and  sor 
lid  beds;  forming  immense  blocks  free  from  cn^cks  or 
fissures ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  small  graiQed  stat- 
uary marble  both  of  Italy  and  (Grreece,  belongs  to  this 
fojpmation.  When  this  formation  touches  the  compact 
gccondai-y  limestone,  without  any  intervention  of  gray- 
wacke  shist  or  slaty  rocks,  the  passage  is  gradual  and 
almost  imperceptible,  leaving  much  doubt  and  difficul- 
ty abou^  the  place  where  the  line  of  separation  ought 
to  be  drawn.  It  is  of  all  the  members  of  the  transitioa 
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jbrmaiiOD,  the  one  which  most  resembles  in  stractore 
those  of  the  secondary. 

26.  Gypsum  of  transition^  i*esembling  in  compo* 
nent  parts,  tlinu^  differing  a  little  in  structure  from, 
tl^  g\psum  of  alluvial  and  secondary ;  as  it  alternates 
iind  is  mixed  with  clay  slate^  in  which  the  remains  of 
organic  mattejr  has  been  found,  this  connects  |t  with  the 
rocks  of  Neptunian  origin. 

This  is  a  considerable  formation,  generally  found 
in  mountainous  countries  ;  and  from  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  dissolved  by  water,  is  in  a  broken  and  cob- 
fused  state,  often  out  of  its  origimil  place,  which  is 
perhaps  the  reason  it  has  been  so  often  supposed  to  bt 
inclosed  in  primiti^'e  rocks,  which  the  result  of  all  my 
observations  incline  me  to  doubt 

It  is  probable  that  all  the  gypsun*  in  Tuscany  be- 
longs to  this  formation  j  the  powerful  bed  on  the  t^ 
of  mount  Cenis,  I  should  think  also  of  the  same  spe* 
ciGs.  This  gj^sum  having  on  each  side  a  blue  lime- 
stone, with  dark  coloured  tfhist  alternating  with  calc- 
«par,  it  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  transition  rocks, 
as  well  as  the  many  powerful  beds  which  are  fonfld  in 
the  valley  of  Lanz,  from  Lanx  le  Bouig  to  Sg^' 
belle. 

The  gypsum  fcmnd  in  tjie  valley  between  St  Mw' 
tins  and  Sion,  in  the  Switz  Alps,  is  surrounded  by 
%vhat  I  consider  transition  rocks ;  and  that  perhaps  k 
the  valley  gf  Chamouny,  and  in  tb«  pass  between  Air- 
olo  and  J)j&seotis,  from  the  mature  of  summnding  rocks 
must  be  classed  in  iht  gypsum  of  transition^  M  Ih^ 
tiiree  last  mentioned  localities  are  in  a  line,  runoiog 
n^rly  wiih  the  stratilKcation  of  the  chain  of  molmtw^; 
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it  is  probable  that  tliey  are  only  the  remains  of  an  im- 
mense bed  of  gypsum^  which  might  at  one  time  have 
occupied  some  part  of  the  space  where  those  passes  and 
ralleys  arc  formed* 

This  gypsum  has  a  small  crystalline  grain^  with  lit- 
tle or  none  of  the  fibrous  or  lamellar  crystallized  gyp- 
sum so  common  in  the  formations  of  the  secondary 
class<i 

27*  Clity  slate  of  transition*  This  shistoze  forma- 
tion^  containing  and  alternating  with  strata  which  con- 
tain impressions  of  vegetables,  and,  in  some  places,  of 
animals,  must  be  considered  as  of  Neptunian  origin. 

A  great  variety  of  rocks,  principally  of  a  shistoze 
structure,  fire  included  in  this  formation.  They  alter- 
nate with  shistoze  limestone  of  transition,  having  small 
veins  of  calcspar  crossing  the  strata,  the  shist  often 
composed  of  small  detached  plates  of  mica,  or  what 
lutd  lately  been  called  talc,  and  in  some  places  small 
veins  of  quartz  intersecting  the  strata.  It  has  the  ex- 
terior form  of  gneiss,  when  the  thin  strata  of  blue  cal- 
careous shist,  and  plates  of  calcspar,  in  segments  of  un-^ 
equal  thickness,  alternate  with  each  other  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  stratification. 

Roofing  slate  generally  alternates  with  this  forma* 
tkm ;  and  from  its  being  best  known,  has  contributed, 
in  a  great  meai»ure,  to  include  the  others  in  the  transi- 
tiim  class.  Being  a  necessary  article  for  the  covering  of 
houses,  it  has  occasioned  considerable  quarries  and  ex- 
cavations to  be  made  in  almost  every  country.  In  the 
course  of  working  and  splitting  the  slate,  impressions  of 
vegetables,  fish,  kc.  kc.  were  found,  which  probably 
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\totild  ftot  have  been  di^overed  had  the  roofi&g  slate^ 
like  the  other  shist^  been  unfit  for  the  covering  of  hou^ 
bos;  as  the  mode  of  decomposition  on  the  surface  Ivould 
have  destroyed  those  impressions,  they  might  have  re- 
mained for  centuries  befoi-^  we  could  have  observed 
lhem>  and  all  this  slilst  formation  would  Iwtve  been 
then  considered  as  belonging  to  the  primitive;  and  as 
originating  before  the  existence  of  any  organic  matter.- 

May  hot  but  wants,  compelling  us  to  quarry  other 
tocks^  joined  to  i  liltich  mote  accurate  diode  of  exam- 
ination^ discover  the  remains  of  organic  matter  in  rock^ 
tihtil  ttttW  Considered  primitive;  wliich  might  entirely 
change  all  the  present  tlieories  of  the  formation  of  the 
*jlrih>  and  ptbVe  hmV  dfep^ndfertt  those  Conjectural  the- 
ories ar6  on  the  smallest  discoveiy  that  might  be  mad» 
by  thfe  attention  And  observation  of  a  stone-mason  ? 

1  foiuid  the  roofing  slate  near  St.  Maria,  not  far  from 
ihe  gyj^iuifi)  between  Airolo  and  Disentis,  to  be  a 
black,  carbonated  transilibn  slate ;  ©n  the  passage  of  the 
l&'ouiV^he  5  roc^ng  slatte  contaiiiing  pyritotis  impressions 
of  fish>  kt  Blatlfenbtirgy  half  a  league  from  Matt,  in  the 
Cantoil  of  Claris  J  roofing  ^late^  containing  shells,  near 
Meyrengen  in  the  Canton  of  B^rne;  roofing  slate  at  An- 
get§^  the  Ardennes;  in  Wales,  in  England;  in  various 
parts  of  thfe  ttansitioil  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
&c.  and  most  probably  to  be  found  in  some  partof  eve-^ 
ry  cohsidefable  foimation  of  transition;  though  the 
knoWkdge  fend  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  may  not 
have  Jrfet  applied  the  slate  to  any  useful  puqiose,  and  of 
course  it  lies  concealed  in  the  mass  of  other  rocks^ 
till  now  considered  of  no  use,  unwrought  and  im- 

k&OWB* 
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S8.  Jb^ihracUe  being  a  combustible^  and  found  al- 
ternaiiu^  with  ehist^  having  vegetable  impressionsi 
though  rare^  must  be  considered  of  Neptunian  origin^ 
Two  kinds  of  anthracite  have  been  found  within  the 
United  States  of  America ;  one  rather  granular^  of  a 
grayish  colour^  and  slight  metallic  appearance^  contain- 
ing small  veins  of  quartz  ;  the  other  blacker  and  more 
shining^  resmbling  more  the  common  coal  in  appear- 
ance. 

Ttds  formation  in  the  United  States  of  America^  has^ 
been  generally  attended  with  a  satiny  transition  slate^ 
bearing  impressi<ms  of  vegetables^  a  rather  hard  spe- 
cies oi  allum  slate<»  and  strata  of  black  chalky  as  in 
Bpain^  which  is  included  likewise  in  transition  slate 
formation ;  it  has  been  said  to  exist  in  the  primitive  in 
some  parts  of  £urop6^  but  in  no  place  where  I  have 
had  occasion  to  examine  tiie  situation  of  tho  anthracite 
have  I  found  primitive  i*ocks  covering  or  overlaying  tliis 
formation ;  though  in  some  places  they  might  serve  as 
the  foundation  to  it.  I  have  likewise  near  Edinbur^^ 
in  Hungary^  and  in  France  near  Tulle^  examined 
the  common  bituminous  coal  formation,  which  was  said 
to  alternate,  and  to  be  covered,  with  primitive  rocks;  but 
found  it  only  in  appc^arance,  from  the  derangement  of 
the  original  situation  of  the  strata  in  botli  {daces : 
ngreeably  to  my  observation  they  were  the  remains  erf 
a  coal  formation  in  a  primitive  valley^  which  had  un- 
'dergone  considerable  revolutions,  so  as  to  leave  onljr 
a  few  dislocated  fragments  of  the  fer^ier  stratifica- 
tion. 
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Aigtj  (Keiscdsliieffer)  and  jasper^  are 
ylaoedkon  frinn  tbdr  rc«eiiiblsiiGe  to  the  siliceous 
laf  IbesecoBctary  cluss  of  Nepfuman  rocks^ 
:  with  some  (tf  the  reeks  of  the  traositioii 


'nm  IwMling  features  ^  flie  foregoiiig  form&tioiia 
are,  a  voy  gpcat  extension  both  in  length  and  hreadtfa^ 
n  praporlM  to  their  depth  and  thickness^  diiridiiig  in- 
to horixiaiftal  strata^  or  at  a  small  inclination^  seldom 
dEKridcd  bj  TCrdcal  fssnrbs^  and  contiBuili^  throng  the 
wiirie  atnta  without  any  great  change  in  the  strnctore 
or  external  appearaiice  of  the  substances.  Tlus  foima* 
liim  nay  be  fanndto  occupy  geiif  rally  between  the  SOtb ^ 
and  9Slk.deg^es  ef  latitude^  whilst  the  primitive  may 
be  fond  to  peedomiBate  towards  the  Poles*  ^ 

May  tte  proper  proportion  of  heat  and  moistore,  ne* 
cciMiy  to  ibr  prcktizctioD  oi  organic  matter^  mthe  mid- 
dle aad  aoolben  latitudes^  be  one  rearon  why  we  ftid 
IheK  Qie  ffltnafioRS  which  contain^  and  are  partly  corn- 
ed aocb  matter  in  great  abundance  ?  or  the  ab* 
of  keil  towards  the  Poles^  be  one  of  ikt  causes 
tdgr  Hmso  formations  are  not  found  theiein  the  saate 
fMiUJiMiimij  b«fc  consist  principally  of  the  primitive? 

WbfleliHieornone  of  'Asia^  Africa^  andperhicps 
Bflt  one  Udid  ef  Euvc^^  and  still  less  of  America,  have 
been  e!¥«mifd  by  mineralogists  liaving  a  knowledge 


5  dperienee  and  observation  cleflMnstraite  that  Nature  haa 
IliiegRaleit  proportioa  of  the  aecondaiy  fbnnatian  in  the  middle, 
r  aa«l  for  tire  same  reasoa  contmues  to  he^  upon  the  sur> 
fice  im  theae  Hiiaiifits  the  matter  consolidated  by  the  action  of  animal  and 
■fy  fiMi  iCe;  wnBd  th^a  not  tend  to  augment  the  diameter  of  the  globe  at 
DMBe  plaoei,  «aA  cf  course  pre  the  appearance  of  flatness  to  the  poles  T 
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of  rocks,  one  iiins  tbe  risk  of  generalianiig  too  Hiicii  in 
the  present  state  of  our  k9owIedge^  and  cf  fadh^  flie 
greater  part  of  future  discoveries^  conlndkliiig  our 
principles  of  generalization. 

Tlie  metallic  repositories  contained  ia  Ibe  roAs  of 
Keptunian  origin;^  have  a  great  resejhblaoic^bolli  in  sub- 
stance and  situation,  to  those  found  in  the  pmniiiTe 
class;  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  fealnrcs  of  con- 
nection 1^'hich  approximates  tliose  two  classes^  an4 
M'ill  be  considered  along  with  the  rocks  of  Ibe  prum- 
iive  class, 

The  volcanic  rocks  are  rather  more  embanaadi^  iHit 
from  the  nature  of  the  rocks  themselves,  wbidi  in  sofair 
nation  are  consistent  and  uniform^  and  in  textnrey  and  ex- 
ternal characters,  better  parked,  united  bjstrangerfea^ 
tures  of  family  connection,  than  the  Neptunian  rodksr— r 
but  from  the  complicated  state  of  the  npmenclatore,  ar- 
ising out  of  the  dispute  about  theif  origin.  Tbe  gen? 
eric  name  Lava^  simplifies  the  Qomenclatnre  adopted 
by  the  Yolcanists,  w  hile  the  Neptunians  admitting  of 
few  lavas,  except  those  ejected  from  volcanoes  at  pier 
sent  in  action,  have  been  forced  to  give  other  names 
to  the  great  variety  of  rocks  produced  by  Tokanoca 
pow  extinct^  or  united  by  strong  analog  to  ibB  same 
ori^. 
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CLASS  IL 

Order  u 
Mocks  of  Volcanic  oingin. 

Thrown  out  of  active  volcanoes,  the  origin  of  whos%, 
formation  I'ests  on  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 

There  are  two  modes  of  examining  rocks ;  one,  th? 
investigation  of  their  external  appearance,  and  internal 
9tructuro^  which  can  be  accomplished  with  hand  sper 
cimens  in  a  pabinet,  and  belongs  properly  to  mineralor 
^ ;  the  other  is  the  tracing,  upon  an  extensive  scale| 
the  relative  positiop  of  their  beds,  whether  stratified  or 
divided  by  vertical  j&ssures ;  if  stratified,  whether  Jiorir 
zontal  or  at  a  dip  from  the  horizon,  ^vhether  the  strati- 
fication is  regulai ,  occupying  large  fields  of  extensive 
countries,  or  consisting  of  detached  insulated  masses^ 
with  vertical  fissures,  jmrtially  scat- ered  on  the  sur^ 
face  of  all  the  other  formations,  &c. :  this  perhaps  be- 
longs to  geologj',  and  cannot  be  studied  in  the  pabinet, 
but  requires  much  practice  in  thp  I^ountains,  hammer 
in  hand. 

Lavm  thrown  out  from  recent  volcanoes  are  va- 
rious in  their  fractiu-es;  tliey  contain  a  number  of 
insulated  ciystals ;  and  are  composed  of  a  variety  of 
different  substances;  but  have  one  general  distinguish- 
ing mark,  which  nins  thi'ough  the  whole,  and  sepa* 
f^\f»  them  from  rocks  of  Nepluiiian  origin :  this  mark 
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Is  a  roughness  and  asperity  in  the  structure,  owing  tq 
their  half  vitrification,  and  numberless  small  porea 
which  they  contain  5  this  asperity  is  softened  down  by 
age.  Old  lavas  by  infiltration,  and  absorption  of  water^ 
with  the  different  substances  that  aiccompany  it,  put  oi| 
fi  milder  and  more  unctuous  strui^ture,  ancl  approapli 
acarer  the  structure  of  Neptunian  rocks^ ' 

Currents  of  lava  flowing  from  the  crater  ns  a  centre^ 
tow  ards  the  circumference,  are  iiTegular  and  abrupt  ii| 
their  relative  position  with  surrounding  formations  j 
they  have  no  marks  of  stratification;  when  divided  it  if 
always  by  vertical  fissures ;  they  are  found  iii  detack^ 
ed  masses  or  long  ridges,  of  a  considerable  thickness 
in  proportion  to  their  width;  occupying  the  inequaliteil 
x)f  the  surface  of  all  formations  whereon  they  lie,  and 
with  which  they  seem  to  have  nothing  in  common^ 

Mineralogists  hav^  divided  the  lavas  into  different 
species,  according  to  the  different  substances  which 
^compose  the  mass  of  the  rock  j  others  h^^ve  classed  them 
according  to  tlie  different  crystals  they  contain ;  but 
these  distinctions  in  no  wise  affect  their  origin,  Qii4  ar^ 
foreign  to  the  present  subject. 

The  tot^l  absence  of  metallic  veins  in  lavaj,  forms  a 
mark  of  distinction  between  the  two  origins.  Some 
iron  has  been  found  disseminated  in  the  cavities,  in  the 
form  of  specular  iron  ore,  which  is  evidently  formed 
by  evaporation,  but  in  small  ^uantitie^  sqatter^d  through 
the  porous  lavas. 

Submarine  eruptions  are  common,  as  is  proved  by 
the  number  of  islands  thrown  up  under  the  evidence 
of  our  senses ;  and  the  still  greater  number  of  islandf 
that  apparently,  and  by  direct  analogy,  have  been  pro* 
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duced  by  submarine  eruptioDs^  though  the  periods  d 
their  foi-mation  were  long  befbre  the  date  of  our  records. 
It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  the  alternation  of 
the  Neptunian  and  Volcanic  formations  most  frequent- 
ly takes  place^  as  in  the  islands  of  Dominiqua,  St 
Christoplier,  and  St.  EustHtia,  in  the  West  Indies;  tbe 
fish  and  shells  found  in  the  lava  in  the  Yincentin^  kt 
so  that  the  finding  of  a  bed  of  shell  limestone  between 
two  currents  of  lava,  would  be  agreeable  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  no  deviation  from  the  common  order  of 
things. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Obsenmttens  cm  a  new  Genus  of  JPbssU  Shdb* 
By  C.A.Le  Sueur.    Read  June  30,  1818. 

The  secondary  blue  limestone  of  which  the  ff^ 
basin  is  composed,  which  extends  from  the  Allegh^J 
Mountains  to  Lake  Superior,  and  from  Saratoga  * 
the  Mississippi,  includes  numerous  fossil  sh^"*' 
which,  in  some  of  tbe  strata,  are  almost  exclusively^ 
a.  single  species  of  Terebratula ;  other  speciei  oi^ 
genus^  equally  numerous  in  individuals,  form  o^^ 
strata^  mixed  with  EiK^rinit^,  Alc^onites,  Caryopflw* 
lites,  Favositcs,  Gyrogonites,  &c.  In  another  sbFv^ 
is  found  the  Alcyonite,  Trilobite,  a  TercbmtuU  ^^^ 
flat  Vialves^  ^  Favosite,  &c. ;  and  a  laig^  ^' 
dal  «jheU,  which  more  particularly  forms  the 
^wt  of  tW  paper,  and  whioh  *t  fir^t  3i§ht  Jt^cfl** 
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an  Ammonite,  or  Nautilus ;  and  was  noticed  as  such 
by  Mr.  Maclure  in  his  geological  observations,  pag& 
87-  We  fii-st  observed  an  impression  of  it  in  the  com- 
pact limestone  m  hich  forms  a  portion  of  the  bank  of 
Lake  Erie,  near  Eightcenmile  creek,  mixed  with  C5a- 
ryophilldBa,  and  subsequently  at  Basin  Harbour,  on 
Lake  Champlain,  where  several  more  perfect  indivi- 
duals occurred ;  several  good  specimens  were  lately 
sent  by  a  gentleman  of  Kentucky,  to  the  Phi)oso« 
phical  Society,  one  of  them,  an  impression,  10  or  13 
inches  in  diameter,  and  another  exhibiting  a  perfect 
vertical  section^ 

Mr.  Samuel  Hazard,  a  member  of  the  Academy^ 
presented  to  our  cabinet  a  collection  of  fossils  collect- 
ed by  himself,  in  Kentucky,  amongst  which  w^e. 
fiome  specimens  of  tliis  shell.  Sometime  afterwards 
Mr.  Clifford,  of  Kentucky,  presented  me  with  fine 
specimens  which  he  brouglit  from  Tennessee  river. 

A  careful  examination  of  all  these  individuals,  in 
their  several  states  of  presei-vation,  presented  to  me 
the  common  characters  of  a  discoidal  fcnrm,  flat  spire^ 
very  large  umbilicus,  and  entire  cavity ;  the  last  trait 
distinguishes  them  from  Nautilus.  The  genera  to 
which  it  makes  the  nearest  approach  are  Solarium 
and  Delphinus  of  Lamarck,  but  it  is  separable  from 
Uixem  by  the  characters  by  which  I  indic^tte  this  new 
genus. 
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Genua  *MACLURITE. 

(Hcnaric  {Character. 

i§>Ae22  discoidaly  fbiich  depressed^  unilocular;  sptr^ 
h©t  elevated^  flat ;  umbilicils  very  large^  with  a  groove 
formed  by  the  projection  of  the  pi*eeeding  whoris^  not 
eirenulated« 

ISpecieSi 

i.  M.  ^TkagnUi  Shell  obtusely  carinated  on  thu 
fexterioi*  upper  edge;  n?/wr/»  rapidly  increasing  in 
feizc  J  aperture  on  the  left,  irregularly  oval,  horizon- 
tally depressed  above ;  lipB  not  reflected- 

My  Cabinet>  Cabinet  of  the  Academy,  and  of  the 
1?hilo86phical  Society. 

Plate  13,  ^g»  1;  Upper  surface  of  the  M.  jnagna 
exhibiting  a,  the  remains  of  the  shell,  fe,  the  cast,  c, 
thickness  of  the  shell. 

Fig*  S.    A  vertical  section — a,  outer  lip,  J,  umbili-» 

CttS* 

Fig.  8i    Under  part  of  the  shelL 

8*  M.  bicarinata^  Whorls  acutely  carinoicd  ofl 
the  middle  above,  and  obsoletely  carinat^  beneath ; 
aperture  on  the  right 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy^ 

Parkinson^s  Organic  Eemains,  voL  a,  page  76^  ph 
6,  fig.  1  and  3» 
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An  excellent  specimen  of  this  sliell  occurs  in  tho 
GoUection  of  the  Academy  presented  by  Mr.  O^BLelly> 
of  Dublin^  Ireland* 


iin  Account  of  the  Crustacea  of  Hie  United  States^ 
By  Thomas  Say*       Read  June  10^  1818* 

(Continued) 

Genus  *J)lA&TYllSf 

Essential  Character. 

iPeet  bifid;  antennce  destitute  of  accessory  scales} 
kail  with  a  single  bifid  style  on  each  side  of  the  first 
segment,  second  segment  terminated  by  a  simple  one* 

Natural  Character* 

!I%(n*fiur2six-jointed5  anterior  one  much  larger  than  the 
Others  conjuctly,  laterally  deflected,  compressed,  embra^ 
cing  the  sides,and  rosti*ated;  rostrum  permanent,concav« 
beneath,  concealing  the  base  of  the  intermediate  anten- 
nae; antennce  four,  placed  on  nearly  the  same  horizontal 
line,  inner  ones  four^jointed,  three  basal  joints  robust, 
first  and  second  subequal,  very  short,  concealed  by  tho 
rostrum,  third  joint  articulated,  as  long  as  the  two  pre- 
ceding ones  conjunctly,  bifid,  inferior  division  much 
shorter,  exterior  antennse  simple,  longer  than  the  inter- 

f  In  allnJBion  to  the  caudal  appendices* 
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nediftfe  ones^  basal  jomt  robust^  wHIiout  a  scale^  ter- 
jviiuil  joint  articulated;  external  pedipalpi  very  laigpf 
pe(Iifbnxi>  nearly  attaining  the  frant,  first  joint  very 
much  elongated^  eompressed^  remaining  joints  very 
fiBtaQ^  cylindrical,  subequal;/ec*five  pairs,  bifid,  an- 
terior pair  truncate  at  tip,  skorter  than  the  external  pe-» 
dipalpl,  second  pair  acuminate,  tliird,  fourth,  and  fifth 
pairs^  reflected,  acuminate^  destitute  of  nails^  armed  to^ 
^ards  the  tip  with  robust  hairs;  ^Momen  ftve-jointedy 
cylindric,  much  narrower  than  the  thorax,  four  ante- 
rior joints  subequal,  fiftli  rather  longer,  first  and  second 
segments  furnished  beneath  With  natatory  feet ;  tail  bi- 
articulate,  first  joint  with  a  lateral  style,  composed  of  a 
c}  lindrieal  peduncle  and  bifid,  short  seta,  second  joint 
•mailer  than  the  preceding,  terminated  by  a  simple  cy- 
Kudrical  style. 

Specie^. 

jy.  ^arenarias.  Thorax  above  a  little  ^undulated, 
glabrous,  as  tong  as  the  abdomen  and  tail  conjunctly, 
^ge  each  side  before  minutely  crenate;  rostrum  short, 
ebtuse,  triangular;  intermediate  antennae  two  thirds  the 
length  of  the  first  joint  of  the  thorax,  inferior  seta  less 
than  half  as  long  as  tlie  superior  one,  exterior  antennas 
longer  than  the  first  joint  of  the  thorax,  basal  joint  at- 
tiiuing  the  tip  of  the  third  joint  of  the  inner  antenne ; 
lateral  caudal  styles  divaricated,  longer  than  the  tail, 
peduncles  somewhat  dilated  at  tip,  seta&half  as  longasr 
Ihc  pcdnnclc,  and  appearing  articulated,  terminal  style 
less  tlian  half  the  length  of  the  lateral  ones* 
*  Length  one  fifth  of  an  inch. 
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Inhabits  Coast  of  6e6i*gia  aud  Florida* 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

I  think  there  is  little  doubt  of  this  animal  being  con* 
^neric  with  Cancer  scorpioidesy  described  by  Monta- 
gu in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Trans.  lAn^  Soc*  ef 
Idmd.y  and  indistinctly  represented  on  plate  sixth  of 
that  instructive  work.  The  general  appearance,  par- 
ticularly of  the  posterior  part  of  tlie  body  in  that  figui^ 
its  curve,  the  caudal  appendices  &c.,  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  species  upon  which  I  hiive  consti-ucted  this 
genus.  The  author  in  describing  it  observes,  that  it  waa 
a  mutilated  specimen,  but  the  only  one  he  had  seen; 
^'  the  head  or  fore  part  was  wanting,  consequently  iro 
eyes  nor  antennig  could  be  observed;  but  the  rudiment 
of  arms  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body''  &c.  Notwith- 
standing these  remarks  of  that  intelligent  observer,  I 
am  led  to  believe,  by  comparing  his  figure  and  de- 
scription with  this  animal,  and  judging  from  the  ana- 
logy between  them,  that  it  was  neairly  complete,  want- 
ing only  the  intermediate  antennae.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that  in  our  animal  there  is  no  distinct 
head,  unless  that  part  of  the  body  can  be  considered  as 
such,  which  I  have  called  the  first  segment  of  the  ths- 
rax ;  this  is  the  more  probable  since  neither  of  the  five 
pairs  of  feet  which  I  have  enumerated,  are  distinctly 
perceived  to  arise  from  that  part.  It  is  true,  that  thosft 
members  which  Mr.  Montagu  has  called  ^^  rudi^ 
ments  of  arms,^'  most  obviously  have  their  origin  ther^ 
yet  these,  although*  much  larger  than  either  of  the  fee^ 
ond  eqiudistant  from  the  two  anterior  pairs,  I  have  sup*? 
posed,  from  their  form  and  apparent  position,  to  be  nci 
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Other  than  palpi^  and  liave  described  them  as  such^ 
Immediately  under  these  external  pedipalps  is  a  mucli 
smaller  distinct  and  filiform  pair.  The  exterior  an* 
tenna^  are  concealed  each  side  beneath  the  deflected 
mai^ins  of  the  thorax.  The  eyes  are  probably  very 
retractile^  and  placed  below  the  antennae :  I  did  not 
discover  them. 

I  found  but  a  single  individual  in  a  handful  of  sand 
taken  from  one  of  those  pools  which  are  frequented  by 
JiepidactaliSf 

^  Cancer  esca^  GmeL^  an  inhabitant  of  the  Nor* 
way  sea^  said  to  be  the  chief  food  of  the  Herrings  will, 
judging  from  the  description,  form  a  third  species  of 
this  genus,  Mr.  Montagu  considered  it  similar  to 
C.  scorpioides. 

By  the  bifid  feet  Diastylis  claims  kindred  to  the  ge» 
»era  Mysis  and  Nebalia;  and  w  hen  placed  immediate^ 
ly  in  succeasion  to  the  latter,  will  contribute  another 
link,  by  wliich  the  Macrourae,  through  the  medium  of 
the  SchizopodiB,  are  conneted  to  the  Monoculii  by 
Cyclops,  the  most  proximate  of  the  genera  of  thj^  or* 
den 


Obder  m^ 

AMPHIPODA,    Latr. 

Head  distinct  from  the  thoi*ax,  and  simple;  eyes  im«> 
moveable,  fixed  in  the  shell ;  mandibles  palpigerous^ 
three  pairs  of  ma^^ill^,  exterior  ones  resembling  ^  lip 
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unth  two  palpi  or  two  small  feet  united  at  the  base  j 
branchisB  vesicular^  and  situate  at  the  inner  base  of  thf 
ffeet,  with  the  exception  of  th^  antecior  pair. 


JSssential  Character, 

AntenncB  four,  terminal  joints  not  articulated ;  a^^ 
tenncBform  processes  above  the  mouth ;  caudal  styles^ 
three  pairs,  peduncle  depressed  linear,  supporting  t\v% 
(aiiceolate  lamellas. 

f^Tatural  Character. 

jBody  soft,  external  covering  membranaceous ;  hedi^ 
Tery  short,  transverse  ;  eyes  longitudinal,  placed  oppo* 
site  the  base  of  the  superior  antennae;  clypeus  projecir 
Ing  into  an  acute  angle ;  front  concave ;  antennce  four, 
tinequal,  inferiores  longest,  four  jointed,  compressed^ 
basal  joints  very  short,  third  and  fourth  longer,  equal; 
the  latter  entire,  superiores  abbreviated,  compressed, 
triarticulate,  basal  joints  short,  robust,  concealed  by 
the  clypeus,  terminal  joint  not  articulated,  linear; 
compressed,  obtuse ;  mouth  protuberant ;  labrum  emar- 
ginate,  supporting  two  filiform,  triarticulate  processes^ 
of  which  the  first  joint  is  very  short,  second  linear;^ 
third  shorter,  subulate ;  labium  (pedipalpi)  bifid,  closr 
ing  the  mouth,  lacinia^  linear,  inner  edges  hirsute,  tips 

f  In  allusion  to  the  fprm  mftk^  tf  rmlniJ  divisions  of  tlie  cautbl  appendicot. 

Vol.  I.  X  a 
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rounded;  thomx  oval,  convex  above  and  beneath^ 
seven  jointed,  suturee  imbricate ;  feet  fourteen,  sim- 
ple, two  anterior  pairs  compressed,  terminal  joints 
conic  compressed,  remaining  pairs  somewhat  cylindric, 
armed  with  a  minute,  subterminal  nail,  sixth  pair 
much  the  longest ;  vesicular  branchm  oblong,  distinct, 
placed'at  the  inner  base  of  the  feet,  excepting  the  first 
and  seventh  pairs ;  abdomen  abruptly  much  narrow- 
er than  the  thorax,  of  three  subcylindrical  segments, 
each  furnished  with  natatory  feet ;  tail  depressed,  three 
jointed,  joints  furnished  each  \yith  a  lateral  style,  which 
consists  of  a  foliaceons  liuear  peduncle,  supporting  two 
acute  lanceolate,  subequal  lamella?,  two  anterior  styles 
equal,  posterior  pair  rather  shorter,  terminal  segment 
attenuated  between  the  posterior  styles, 

SPECIES. 

L.  ^pelagica.  Anienncey  inferiores  more  than  half 
OS  long  as  the  thorax,  superiores  attaining  the  middle 
of  the  third  joint  of  the  inferiores  ;  antennaform  pro^ 
cesses  surpassing  the  second  joint  cf  the  inferior  an- 
tennaB  ;  thorax^  first  segment  shortest,  acutely  angle4 
before  near  the  clypeus,  second  and  third  segments 
longest,  equal;  feet,  anterior  pair  shortest,  third, 
fourth,  and  seventh  equal,  fifth  longer,  sixth  longer 
than  the  thorax. 

Length  one  inch  and  one  fourth 

Inhabits — Gulf-stream. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Two  specimens  of  this  animal  were  found  by  Capt. 
Hamilton,  in  the  Gulf-stream,  and  from  them,  although 
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hoih  females,  the  above  descriptions  are  taken ;  the 
male  not  having  yet  come  under  examination.  I  am 
sensible  that  it  is  not  perfectly  consistent  with  a  duo 
degree  of  caution,  to  consti-uct  a  genus  for  the  female 
of  an  animal,  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  ntale  may  pre- 
sent diverse  characters,  or  such  as  are  much  more  pro- 
minent and  accessible,  altliough  this  has  been  often 
done.  But  in  the  present  instance  we  have  an  animal 
io  give  an  account  of,  whose  generic  traits  widely  dif- 
fer from  those  of  any  other  as  laid  do^Mi  by  naturalists, 
so  that  in  order  to  be  introduced  into  this  paper  at  all,  ii 
is  believed  that  the  formation  of  a  distinct  genus  is  un-^ 
avoidable ;  this  is  therefore  offered  provisionally,  to  be 
altered,  rejected,  or  retained,  as  the  male,  when  disco- 
vered, may  justify. 

Its  generic  affinities  are  rather  difficult  to  determine.^ 
It  IS  allied  to  Amphipoda  by  the  vesicular  branchiae, 
and  by  the  caudal  ajppendices  to  the  genus  Phronima, 
more  than  to  any  other  of  this  order ;  in  the  external 
appearance  of  the  mouth  there  is  a  great  similarity  to 
the  LinnsBan  Oniscii,  the  labium  being  nearly  the  same 
in  form.  In  general  form  it  somewhat  resembles  Onis- 
cus  csruleatus  of  Montagu,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  Loud. 
vol.  xi,  from  whit^  I  suppose  Doct.  Leach  has  formed 
his  genus  Praniza,  which,  although  but  slightly  chai*ac- 
terized  by  Mr.  Latreille,  in  Le  Regne  Animal^  torn.  3, 
p.  54,  and  without  any  reference  to  books  or  specimens, 
is  evidently  very  distinct. 
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Ubservations  on  the  genus  glycine,  and  some  of  iti 
Jcindrei  genera.  By  Stephen  Elliott^  of  Charles^ 
ton,  S.  C.  Read  June  23,  1818. 

In  endeavouiing  to  examia^,  and  reform,  the  charac- 
Vers  of  plapts,  an  inhabitant  of  this  country  feels  sen- 
sibly the  disadvantages  under  which  he  labours. 
There  are  here  no  Botanic  Grardens,  where  living 
plants,  collected  from  different  countries  and  climates, 
may  be  collated  and  compared  ;  no  large  herbariums, 
where  even  specimens  may  be  Examined ;  and  no  large 
libraries,  devoted  to  natural  history^  where  figures 
might  sometimes  isdrve  to  explain  and  illustrate  an  ob- 
scui'e  m-  doubtful  |)laiii.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  at- 
tempt  lo  Arrange  all  the  species  which  have  hitherto 
been  thrown  together  in  the  genus  Glycine^  but  shall 
confine  myself,  in  this  paper,  to  those  native  plants  of 
North  America  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
%pccting. 

•Thfe  genus  Glycine  appeals  to  have  served  for  som^ 
tinie^  in  the  class  Diadelphia,  the  same  purposes 
which  the  genus  Hophora  answered  in  the  class  Decan- 
dria ;  to  have  been  an  ill  defined  g^Aus,  where  eveij^ 
plaht,  (some  scarcdy  kindred  species)  which  did  nol> 
by  marked  charilctcrs,  belong  to  other  known  ge- 
nera, found  it  resting  place.  In  this  manner  the  sp^- 
feies  have  increased  from  two  to  forty-four,  and  noi^ 
present  an  assemblage  of  ill  associated  plants.  Many 
late  writers  have  noticed  some  of  the  anomalies  of  this 
i;cnas,  but  no  enc,  I  believe,  lias  yet  attempted  a  radi* 
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cal  reform.   This,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  North  Ame- 
.lican  species  are  concerned^  I  mean  now  to  propose. 

The  Glycine  apios  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  species 
£rom  which  this  genus  was  originally  formed;  the 
name  is  eveft  derived  from  the  sweetness  of  its  leaves 
'ftnd  roots.  Cor)*ectness,  therefore,  requires  that  this 
species  shall  still  be  considered  as  the  type  of  the  ge- 
nus, and  that  those  species  only  shall  be  permitted  to 
remain  which  agree  with  it  in  habit  and  essential  cha- 
racter. • 

An  original  error  crept  into  the  description  of  this 
genus,  by  Linnsus,  which  has  led  to  many  subse- 
quent mistakes ;  perhaps  not  knowing  the  character 
which  most  strongly  separated  it  from  Phaseolus^  he 
was  fearful  of  confounding  those  two  genera,  if  he  as- 
cribed to  Glycine  a  spiral  carina;  he  therefore  descnb-* 
ed  it  as  deflecting  the  vexillum  with  the  point  of  thtf 
carina.  Now  the  Glycine  apios  has  really  a  spiral 
.«tyle  and  cariaa,  and  this  character  having  been  giv-^ 
en  exclusively  to  Phaseoliis^  some  of  our  species  o( 
Glycine  have  been  inaccurately  transferred  to  that  ge<* 
nus.  The  real  difference  between  Phaseolus  and  Gly^ 
cine,  is' discoverable  in  the  fruit,  the  Phaseolits  having 
a  flat,  falcate  legumen,  and  flat  reniform  seeds ;  and 
the  Glycine  a  cylindrical  legumen,  with  seeds  cylindri- 
cal, and  truncate  at  each  end.  The  Glycine  thus  uii- 
derstood,  unites  a  number  of  plants  very  naturally  al* 
lied,  and  which  exhibit  no  other  differences  than  those' 
tjiat  are  strictly  specific* 


•  Still  it  may  be  remarked  tliat  the  G.  apiot^  with  pimiate  leavef,  flow- 
t|5  in  U  thyrsifonti  panicb,  and  ^  stem  climbing  to  a  considerable  heiglit ;  and 
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The  Glycine  tonientosa^  ils  supposed  varieties,  and 
some  kindred  species,  form  a  tribe  of  plants  very  dis- 
tinct from  Glycine  ;  they  have,  in  fact,  no  cliaracter  in 
common  with  that  genus,  except  tlie  one  arising  from 
their  class ;  and  wei*e  placed  by  Walter  perhaps  quite 
as  correctly  in  the  genus  Tnfoliumy  as  they  were  by 
Linnssus  in  their  present  station*  These  plants  form 
a  very  natural  family,  and  are  distinguished  by  small 
petals,  almost  straighl,  and  e}^hibiting  but  a  trace  of 
the  papilionaceous  structure ;  legumen  scarcely  longed 
than  the  corolla,  compressed,  slightly  falcate,  and  in 
«very  species,  wLli  which  I  am  acquainted,  disper- 
mous ;  seed  flat,  reniform.  Of  tlus  genus  we  have  se- 
reral  very  distinct  species. 

There  are  still  some  plants  connected  with  this 
group,  w  hich  create  some  embarrassment*  If  on  the 
one  band  it  is  burdensome,  and  in  many  respects  dis- 
advantageous, to  create  a  multitude  of  genera,  on  the 
other  hand  we  obstruct  and  retard  the  progress  of  bo- 
tany itself  by  uniting  in  one  genus  plants  of  discor- 
dant habits,  and  of  varied  structure.  It  is  only  by  in- 
vestigating and  noting  the  prominent  and  peculiar  cha  • 
racters  of  plants,  that  we  can  hope  ultimately  to  form 
natural  genera ;  and  it  is  only  fi*om  natural  genera  thai 
natural  orders  can  ever  be  correctly  established. 

The  Glycine  frutescens  is  one  of  the  two  species 
originally  given  to  the  Glycine  by  Linn»u8,  yet  it 
agiees  in  scarcely  any  circumstance  but  habit  with  the 
G.  apios,     lis  style  and  caiina  are  simply  falcate  ;  its 

Wc  C.  an^nihsa,  &c.  Villi  stems  trailing  or  feebly  climbingp,  ternate  leave%  and 
flowers  in  small  clusters,  resembling  capitul',  form  sections,  wlu<^  may  marjt 
fjture  genera. 
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vexillum  deflected  apparently  without  the  influence  of 
the  carina ;  and  its  legume^  which  Linnaeus  did  not 
note,  nearly  cylindricaly  and  coriaceous.  Its  legume, 
Jiowever,  forms  its  most  important  point  of  resem* 
blance. 

The  Glycine  monoica  foims  another  anomalous  spe- 
cies ;  in  habit  distinct,  in  the  structure  of  the  corolla 
resembling  some  species  of  Vicia,  and  in  its  legumes 
varying  from  the  Glycine.  Walter,  whose  accuracy  of 
observation  merits  more  praise  than  it  has  yet  receive 
ed,  while  he  was  misled  by  the  spiral  carina,  to  place 
two  species  of  real  Glycine  with  the  Phaseolus^  yet 
perceived  the  discrepance  between  these  two  plants, 
and  the  G.  apios^  and  has  pointed  them  out  as  distinct 
genera. 

A  third  plant,  hitherto  I  believe  undescribed,  which 
grows  along  the  southern  coast  of  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  is  connected  with  this  group ;  but  as  I  wish 
to  compare  further,  if  possible,  its  affinities  with 
«ome  foreign  genera,  I  sh^l,  for  the  present,  postpone 
its  consideration. 

I  can  readily  perceive,  that  the  arrangement  I  have, 
jiroposed,  will  require  the  removal  of  many  of  the  ex^ 
isting  species  oiPhaseolus  and  Glycine^  yet  the  result 
I  hope,  will  be,  that  those  which  remain  in  each  ge- 
nus, will  be  plants  which  nature,  and  not  man,  has 
/chosen  to  associate.  So  many  corrections  and  modi- 
fications of  the  genera  established  by  Linnaeus,  have 
been  made  as  the  knowled^*^  of  plants  has  become 
more  extensive,  that  all  appear  to  require  frequent  re- 
vision ;  f*n(i  it  may  bccoiiie  Jiece-'saiy,  in  the  class  WQ 
3rc  now  cvimiuiag,  to  consider  the  spiral  style  an4 
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carina  as  marking  a  group  of  genera^  iraCher  than  aa 
the  exclusive  character  of  a  single  genus. 

The  follo\iing  arrangement^  therefore,  is  gubmitieff 
to  the  consideration  of  Botanists. 

PHASEOLUS.  '  ^ 

Char.  Ess.  Carina  cum  staminibus  styloque  spfr 
raliter  tart  is.  Legu  men  compressum^  falcatitm.  Se> 
mina  compressa^  reniformia. 

i.    Perennis.     Walt. 

P.  caule  volubili;  raccmis  geminatis,  paniculatis, 
folio  longioribus ;  pedunculis  geminatis  ;  bracteis  obso 
Jetis;  leguminibus  pendulis.  Willd.  sp.  pi.  3,  a 
1031. 

Walt.  p.  182.     Pursh.  2,  p.  469^ 

P.  panicidattis^    Mich.  2,  p.  60. 

Hiib.  in  solisfertilibns.     Car.  Georg. 

8.  MacfQstachyiis. 

P.  caule  volubili ;  racemis  simplicibus  longissimis ; 
pedunculis  sub  fasciculatis  ;  foliis  subtus  villosis. 

This  plant,  for  specimens  of  which  I  am  indebted 
to  the  friendship  of  Mr.  John  Torrey,  of  New  York, 
appears  to  differ  materially  from  our  southern  species. 
It  is  every  way  more  robust,  the  racemes  12  to  15  inch-, 
es  long,  with  several  flowers  from  each  bud.  Leaves 
thick,  (which  in  the  P.  perennis  arc  membranaceous) 
and  very  villous  on  tlie  under  surface.  The  legumeij 
I  have  not  seen. 
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thar.  tt$9i  C^rind  cum  staTgnnihug  stj^Ue  $fi^ 
Miter  tortis.  Legumen  tereB,  $ubbiloculMre.  Semi- 
fia  cylindrico  renifarmia. 

^BCANDEVTFA 

i.    Aptos. 

6.  fbliie  Impari.piimatis^  septenatis^  ovato  lanceoUfc* 
iis;  racemis  folio  brevioribas;  caule  volubili.  Will.  Sp« 
tl.  3,  p.  1067.    Walt.  p.  186.    Mich.  «,  p-  68. 

Apio$  tuberosaf    Pursh  2,  p.  4734 

^a6^  in  humidis. 

**PRosTRATJE  interdum  voiubtle$^. 

it.    JUngnlosa. 

G.  foliis  ternatis^  fdliolis  lateralibus  bilobifl^  teMdr 
nali  parabolieo ;  pedunculo  foIils  loiigiore ;  floribus  ca- 
pitatis.    WiUd.  Sp.  PI.  3^  p.  1096.     MuhL  Gat  p. . 
64. 

Phaseoim  trUobus^  Micb.  2,  p.  60,    Pursh  S^  p« 

jEToi.  in  coUibns  arenosis  ai  littora  maris* 

In  this  j^anty  as  it  grows  on  the  sea  coast  of  Care- 
lina,  the  leaflets  are  generally  an^ed  or  obscnrelj 
lobed;  bat  I  possess  specimens^  collected  on  the  south- 
ern islands  of  Geoi^a,  and  in  Florida^  by  Dr.  Bald- 
win^ in  which  all  the  leaflets  are  distinctly  three  Ipbed. 

Vol.  X  lb 
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3.  Umbellata.     Muhl. 

G.  foliis  teraatis^  evai^^alms  f  pediinculis  umbel* 
latis^  petiolo  longioribus,  legumiiubas  linearibus. 
Willd.  Sp.  PI.  8,  p.  loss.    MuhL  Cat  p!  6* 

Mab.  in  Pennsylvanim^  ^  ^ 

4.  Helvola. 

Q.  foliis  ternatis^  deUnMiiikis^  oMoDgi$;  floribus  CBfi- 
tatis  ;  vexillis  brevibus ;  alls  expansis^  maximis. 
Phaseolus  helvolus^  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  3,  p.  103S. 
ffai.  in  Carolina.    Lin.  planta  adhuc  obscura. 

5.  Peiuncuktris.     Muhl.  Gat.  p.  ft*. 

G.  foliis  ternatis,  oblongo  ovatis^  deltoidibusque ;' 
floribus  capitatis ;  vexillo  majuscule^  emarginato^  Alia 
parvulis ;  seminibus  lanosls. 

Phaseolus  helvolus,  Mich.  2,  p.  60.     Walt.  p.  18S. 

P.  vexiUatuSy  Pursli  %  p.  470. 

P.  vexUlato  affiois^  at  als&  nee  difformea. 

Hah.  in  pascuis  et  umbroM^is  sub  aridis. . 

V.  The  last  (bur  species^  to  which,  perhaps,  may  be 
^dded  some  others,  taken  fi-om  the  genus  JPhaseolus, 
form  a  group  closely  allied,  perfectly  natural,  and 
surely  very  distinct  from  the  P.  vulgaris,  multijlorus, 
Aad  perennis;  but,  as  before  remarked,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  separate  this  «©ction  from  tbe  O.  apios^ 
and  form  of  it  a  distinct  gemisw 

/"To  be  continued  J 
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Essay  on  the  Formation  of  Rocks,  or  an  Inqiliry 
into  the  probable  Origin  of  their  present  Form  and 
Structure.    By  William  Maclure. 

(Concluded.) 

Scoria  is  a  kind  of  vitreous  scum  that  floats  on  the 
surface  of  all  lavas,  attd  is  often  ejected,  before  an  e- 
ruption,  by  the  elastic  fluids,  and  falls  and  mixes  with 
the  cinders.  The  presence  of  Scoria  in  extinct  volcan- 
oes ift  admitted  by  most  Neptunians  as  a  proof  of  the. 
nction  of  fire,  but  its  presence  is,  from  the  nature  of 
the  substance,  not  of  long  duration;  the  rain-water  car- 
Ties  it  off,  and  scatters  it  over  the  Tower  places  and  val- 
lies,  where  the  operation  cif  time  reduces  it  to  an  excel- 
lent rich  soil>  when  it  of  cd^rse  loses  all  marks  of  vol- 
canic origin. 

Thne,  with  the  assistance  of  heat  and  moisture,  de- 
composes and  changes  all  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
TOdlut  of  Volcanic  origin,  and  recomposes  them  into  the 
form  and  structure  of  rocks  of  Neptunian  origin;  but  the 
Hiore  frequently  rocks  of  Neptunian  origin  are  decompo- 
sed and  recomposcd,  the  stronger  are  the  characters  of 
their  origin,  so  that  we  cannot  be  deceived  by  the  pre- 
sent appearance  of  Neptunian  rocks,  when  tracing 
them  np  to  their  original  form;  but  we  are  liable  to 
mistake  rocks  that  were  originally  of  Volcanic  origin 
before  their  decomposition,  for  rocks  of  the  Neptunian,- 
after  the  cliangc  which  time  and  the  elements  havd 
made  in  them.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  a  large  field  of 
Volcanic  rocks  totally  reduced  to   Neptunian  by  th^ 
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daily  operation  of  the  elements;  but  a  field  of  Neptani^ 
an  rocks  cannot  be  changed  into  Volcanic  but  by  fiiie. 
The  productions  by  fire  are  partial,  violent,  wd  at  first 
strongly  marked,  but  liable  to  lose  their  characters  by 
the  daily  and  hourly  operations  of  the  elements. 

Mni  Lawi  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  the  last 
efforts  of  an  expiring  volcano,  when  the  combustible 
IS  nearly  bui*ned  out,  and  the  immense  caverns,  whence 
were  ejected  the  great  currents  of  Lava,  onne  to  be  filled 
with  water,  which  gradually  decomposing  the  bottom« 
and  sides  turns  them  into  clay  and  mud. 

The  application  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  be%t  to 
ike  water  in  those  caverns,  so  as  to  turn  it  into  sfeam 
or  elastic  ^  apour,  may  perha^$  be  the  most  reasonable 
manner  of  accounting  for  these  eruptions,  which  h&vQ 
from  time  to  time  overrun  whole  countries ;  but  the  e\i- 
dence  of  their  origin  must  rest  either  09  tr aditioa^  mr 
tlie  evidence  of  our  senses  :  fpi'  when  oijqe  the  circiuB^ 
stance  of  their  being  ejected  from  the  bowels  of  the 
)uouutain  is  -forgotten,  there  is  no  mark  on  the  mud  it- 
self to  distinguish  it  from  mud  .depo8ite4  by  a  rivev^ 
the  s^a,  or  apy  other  aqueous  a^ent^ 

Cinders  aiT /a  vulcauic  production  that  are  ejected 
jn  all  stagey  of  tlie  eruption,  like  showers,  an4  fiUl  on 
tlfc  earth  in  strata  of  different  pqlours,  imitating  the 
stratification  of  Neptuiiiaa  rocks,'  as  at  Orlot,  in  Spain; 
Ijut  wlvsn  thrown  out  in  mas%  qmd  like  a  current  thcgr 
generally  indicate  that  the  volcano  is  about  to  finish  ; 
^d  that  the  combustible  matter  U  yearly  e^ausi^ ; 
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M  at  8t.  Tineent^and  the  other  fiinall  volcamc  islands 
of  the  West  Indies.  These  Cinder  eruptions  throw 
X4Xt  larg^  qunntities  of  rocks  half  roasted^  that  have  alt 
the  aj^araace  of  primitive  rocks ;  some  like  granites^ 
others  like  gneiss^  and  some  hornblend  ^d  feld« 
i^ar  rocks^  neatly  crystallized  and  brilliant^  having 
all  the  feldspar  half  vitreous.  There  isagreatsimilarity^ 
both  in  atmeture  and  appeanmce^  in  the  roasted  rocks, 
thrown  out  with  the  Cinders,  in  the  environs  of  Rome, 
iHid  those  thrown  by  different  eruptions  in  the  West 
Indies.  When  such  beds  of  Cinders  have  lain^ong 
exposed  to  the  weather^  the  greatest  part  wash  away, 
and  the  remaind^  become  earthy  and  l6se  most  of 
ike  characters  oi  volcanic  productions. 

fwmieeiftone  is  mt  voleanic  oi'igin,  produced  by  the 
interference  of  a  medium  that  is  a  good  conductor  of 
heaiy  mch  as  water;  it  is  generally  found  on  islands ; 
and  attends  most  Mbmarine  eruptions.  Most  of  the 
Pumice  of  commerce  comes  from  the  islands  of  Lipari; 
it  is  likewise  abundant  in  die  West  India  islands; 
and  generally  nesur  the  sea.  The  rapid  cooling  of  the 
melted  glass,  before  the  elastic  fluids  are  disengaged, 
seems  to  be  necessary  to  the  formation  of  Piimice- 
stese.  in  an  extensive  ield  of  volcanic  productions  at ' 
the'  Cape  dn  Gat,  in  Spain,  the  Pumice  joins  to  the 
P.eiifetotte  and  Obsidian,  and  appears  to  bo  the  out-  * 
^idi^y  while  ihe  Pearlstone  and  Obsidian  occupy  the  in- 
terior, and  have  been  subject  to  a  mwe  gradual  cool- 
ing. At  the.  Cape  du  Oat,  vast  excavations  were  made 
hy  ihe  Rom^ans,  in  searcli  of  §old^  according  to  the  opi- 
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luon  of  the  inhabiianis^  but  really  for  tbe  alum  rodc^ 
similar  to  the  alum  rock  of  Tolfa^  at  8ulfaterra,  near 
iSraples^  and  in  all  the  volcanic  islands  of  the  West 
Indies^  formed  by  the  lava,  bleached  by  the  sulpknric 
add. 

The  seat  of  Volcanic  fire  is  not  known ;  how  deep 
it  may  originate  below  the  primitive  is  exceedingly  un- 
cjBrtain,  or  whether  its  beginning,  and  progress,  is  li* 
mited  to  the  primitive  rocks,  and  those  above  them. 
Experience  teaches  ns  that  volcanoes  are  often  in  Ihe 
primitive^  or  at  no  great  distance  from  it ;  and  that  the 
l^^atest  part. of  the  substances  ejected  in  a  roasted 
Mate,  a^d  without  mai^ks  of  fusion,  are  siaiila)*  to  pri- 
mitive rocks.  It  is  0Bt  probable  that  ajoy  new  substan- 
ces have  been  ejected  by  volcanoes  Which  were  not 
previously  found  in  some  €i  the  othar  classes  of  xodks, 
particularly  in  the  primiitive.  Sulphnr  is  4;he  eombue-  * 
tible  Biabstance  generally  found  in  and  near  volcanoos- 
It  is  probable  that  i^either  sulphur,  nor  any  othar  com^ 
bustible  substance,  has  been  yet  found  in  the  lowest 
c;raTute  ;  from  wliich  it  would  appear^  that  the  .fire  of . 
Volcanoes  commences  either  above  ot  btlow  the  mass 
of  granite. 

Jt  is  probable  that  two  thirdif  Of  the  volcanoes  &at 
wcknow  of  aie  upon  inlands,  many  of  which  han^e  boen 
ihrowq  np  from  th6  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  consist 
entirely  of  volcaiMc  rocks ;  from  wlueh  it  is  psobaUe; 
that  tbe  vicinity  of  the  sea  is  £avouraUe  to  the  coiU 
mracQmeni  of  volcamo  Qombustion, 
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Where  the  Are  has  not  existed  within  the  reach  ot* 
history^  but  where  the  nature  and  component  parts/ the 
relative  situation^  &c.  is  little  different  from  the  acdve* 
volcanoes^  having  the  remains  of  craters^  cements^ 
8coria^  &c.  &c.  placed  in  the  same  relative  .  situation ; 
the  currents  of  Lava  radiating  from  the  crater^  and 
covering  all  the  classes  of  rocks,  and  filling  up  all  the 
inequalities  the  currents  meet  witli.  Between  this  ar** 
rangement,  and  that  of  an  active  volcano,  there  is  a 
direct  and  perfect  analogy. 

In  comparing  old  Lavas  with  those  that  have  re^^ 
cently  been  thrown  out  of  a  crater,  considerable  al- 
lowance ought  to  be  made  for  the  great  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  former  by  the  action  of  air  and 
water,  and  the  substances  that  accompany  thein.  Th^ 
constanrt  filtering  of  the  water,  through  all  the  pores  of 
the  Lava,  takes  off  its  asperity  and  rougliness,  whilf 
the  pores  themselves  are  filled  by  depositmns  of  the 
various  substances  held  in  solution  by  the  water :  at  the 
same  time  the  water  oxides  the  iron  in  the  Lava,  and 
changes  it  into  a  dull  earthy  fracture;  all  which  changee 
disguise  and  mask  the  true  character  of  the  rock,  and 
are  liable  to  deceive  observation,  if  it  is  partial  and  li- 
mited to  a  small  extent  of  country. 

It  is  the  nature  of  volcanic  rocks  to  be  in  detached 
pieces,  and  particularly  after  time  and  decomposition 
have  worn  away  all  the  scoria,  cinders,  porous  La- 
vas, &c.  when  the  most  solid  part  of  a  current  of  Lat 
va  becomes  insulated  at  a  considerably  distance  from 
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the  other  detached  masses  of  rocks  of  a  similar  orig^. 
Great  cai*e  ought  to  be  taken  to  fill  up  the  chasm  that 
time  has  made  in  the  continuity  of  the  rocks^  before^ 
we  can  decide  with  propriety. 

The  fields  of  extinct  volcanoes-^  ttiat  I  hare  had  ad 
opportunity  of  examining,  weni  as  similar  as  possible 
in  their  component  parts^  and  relative  position :   aA 
extensive  field  round  Orlot — ^near  Humila,  Jtnd  at  the 
Cape  du  Gat  in  Spain-Hpound  Rome — beti^^een  Bom(i 
and  Florence,  and  in  the  Vincintin,  in  Italy — ^in  Au- 
vergnc,  in  France — ^round  Andemack  on  the  Rhine-^ 
at  Cassel  in  Germany— all  of  which  leave  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  of  their  volcanic  origin.     In  all  of  them  I 
found  abundance  of  basalt ;  in  some  of  them  the  great- 
est part  of  the  solid  Lavas  were  in  form  of,  basalt.  The 
Austrian  police  prevented  me  twice  from  examining 
Hungary,  but  I  have  seen  repeated  collections  of  the 
rocks  of  that  country,  and  could  scarce  distinguish 
them  from  those  collected  from  around  Naples. '   How 
Ibe  origin  of  basalt  could  l)c  doubtful  with  the  Weme-r^ 
rians^  can  only  be  accounted  for,  by  Werner  having  at 
first  put  the  detached  masses  of  basalt,  found  in  Saxo- 
ny, into  ihit  Neptunian  origin,  and  that  his  disciples 
liave  since  persevered  in  the  arrangement. 
I  In  geological  descriptions,  it  is  probable  that  nmch 
G^mfiision  has  arisen*  from  mistaking  veins  for  beds. 
A  bed  is  a  stratum  in  a  stratified  rock ;  but  rocka  thai 
are  not  stratified  cannot  be  said  to  contain  beds :  they 
may  have  some  of  their  vertical  fissures  filled  with  dif- 
ferent substances,  or  a  crack  or  split  in  the  rock  filled 
up  by  infiltration^  but  that  I  should  suppose  would  be^' 
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j>roperly  speakings  a  vein.  Basalt  is  not  stratiiied^ 
^r  is  the  greatest  pa:  t  of  what  the  Werneriaiis  call 
the  newest  floetz  trap  stratified  ;  therefore  these  rocks 
cannot  be  said  to  contain  beds,  but  only  fissures,  or 
splits  and  cracks,  filled  up  with  different  substances, 
which  can  have  no  relation  with  the  orij;in  of  the  iH)ck 
itself. 

The  volcanic  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  such  as 
Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Martiniqua,  Do- 
miniqua,  Guadaloupe,  Montserrat,  Nevis,,  St.  Chris- 
topher, St.  Eustacia,  and  Saba,  have  but  little  basalt 
exposed  to  view  r  and  in  that  resemble  active  volca- 
noes, w'here  the  cinders,  scoria,  and  other  porous 
rocks,  have  not  had  time  to  wear  away,  or  the  rivers 
to  cut  canals  through  their  currents  of  Lava,  so  as  to 
expose  the  solid  interior  Lava  to  our  examination. 

In  ancient,  as  in  the  recent  Lava,  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  metallic  veins,  or  other  metalliferous  substan- 
ces; and  it  indiscriminately  covers  every  class  of 
rocks,  not  uafrequently  even  vegetable  mould,  filling 
up  all  the  inequalities  of  the  surface  over  which  it 
iruns.  This  is  a  strong  mark  of  difference  between 
the  Volcanic  and  Neptunian  origin  ;  for  the  Neptuni- 
an being  a  deposition  from  water,  by  the  force  of  gra- 
vitation, would  form  a  bed  of  the  same  thickness  upon 
the  whole  surface,  and  leave  the  inequalities  of  thcsur 
face  the  same  as  before  the  deposition. 

ORDER    III. 

Where  the  rocks  resemble  much  volcanic  rocks,  but 
are  deficient  in  their  relative  situations,  liaving  no  re- 
Vol.  L  c  c 
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laains  ot  scoria^  craters^  cinders^  &c.  &c.  but  are  ia 
scattered  and  detached  masses.  Here  the  analogy  u 
hot  so  difect  as  in  the  second  order^  though  nearer  it 
ihan  any  of  the  Neptunian  origin*  The  greatest  part 
of  this  order  is  basalt^  iii  detached  masses^  or  long 
ridges  J  occupying  Itt  general  the  tops  of  small  bills^ 
having  no  resemblance  or  relation  to  the  surrounding 
istrata ;  and  cdveritag  indiscriminately  iall  the  classes 
of  rocks  d^  Well  as  every  species  of  alluvial ;  in  some 
places  it  hfts  6ven  overlaid  vegetable  mould :  in  all 
wldch  chal^actfci*s  it  agi-ees  Witli  the  i*6ckd  Of  recent  vol- 
canoes. Ilk  its  component  parts,  and  imbedded  crys- 
tals, it  19  equally  resembling,  having  crystals  of  pe- 
iidjt,  and  pyroxinc,  disseminated  in  it,  like  the  tecent 
Lavas  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  As  in  the  Lavas  of  recent 
Volcanoes,  so  in  this  order,  there  are  no  metallic  vein^ 
or  deposits  found ;  which  seems  to  be  a  characteristic 
difie^ence  drawn  between  the  two  origins,  that  cannot 
be  mistaken,  aiid  perhaps  would  form  a  line  of  separa- 
tion suffid'ently  strong  of  itself  without  the  aid  of  any 
blher  differentc. 

Pitchstone,  greenstone,  pearktone,  poiphyrj', 
clinkstone,  &c.  &c.  are  hames  given  to  the  different 
kinds  of  rocks  found  in  What  Werner  calls  his  newest 
Hcetz  trap  dassi  th^y  indifferently  cover  all  other 
classes  of  rbckd  and  Alluvial,  and  as  they  are  general- 
ly found  in  the  vicinity  of  basalt,  they  must  be  consi- 
<{ercd  of  the  same  origin.  This  kind  of  porphyry  has 
a  petrosiliceous  base,  with  crystals  of  feldspar,  not  the 
dull  fractured  porphyry,  with  crystals  of  quarts  and 
feldspar^  which  generally  covers  the  primitive,  though  it 
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seldom  alternates  with  it.  In  this  way  confusion  of 
Barnes  takes  place.  A  Keptanian  geologist  travels  over 
a  country^  where  the  I'pcks  of  the  newest  flocetz  trap^ 
occur:  he  finds  trap^  greeiistone^  and  greenstone 
traps^  porphyries^  plifiki^tone^  t)as^.lt2  &c.  &c.  A  Vol* 
eanist  travels  oyer  the  same  groundi  an4  h^  describe^ 
it  as  consisting  of  different  species  of  Lava, 

Werner  being  the  first  tliat  made  any  classification 
of  rocks^  his  disciples  (>f  course  wer^  the  first  whq 
made  any  geological  observi|.tions ;  and  as  they  8eeme4 
all  much  interested  ifi  putting  this  cla^s  of  f ocks  into 
the  Neptunian  origin^  they  passed  slightly  qyer  them^ 
and  described  them  by  ^eptunia^  flames.  This  n^ay 
perhaps  be  one  reason  why  th^y  fire  not  so  generally 
^nown  as  other  rocks^  and  >vhy  they  are  to  be  fpun^ 
}n  greater  abundance  on  the  surface  of  the  ea^h  thai^^ 
was  generally  supposed.  Whpn  positive  an4  libera^ 
examination  takes  the  place  of  that  party  ai^d  systemi 
atic  spirit^  whi<;h  seems  to  have  no  other  object  in  view 
than  the  support  of  a  theory  purely  conjectural,  ^er 
pending  on  the  fancy  of  the  author,  and  changed  and 
overturned  by  every  new  inventor  of  systems,  it  i^ 
then  that  the  science  of  geology  will  make  rapid  pro^ 
gress,  and  be  ranked  according  to  its  real  utility. 

This  class  of  rocks  is  scattere4  over  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  I  found  th|^tn  in  the  Crimea }  along  the 
south  side  of  the  Bohemian  mount^s ;  on  both  sides 
of  the  Saxon  mountains,  but  more  cpmmon  on  the 
south  side ;  near  the  Rhine  at  Hohcnwoilcr  and  Old 
Brisack  ;  scattered  over  the  country  of  Thuringia  and 
HesjaecAStle  j  occupying  the  fops  of  (lie  hills  through 
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the  gieater  part  of  the  Vivarais ;  at  Montpiilller  and 
Agde  in  France  ;  at  Carthagena  in  Spain  ;  in  patches 
along  the  foot  of  the  south  side  of  the  Alps^  from  the 
valley  of  Falsa  to  Lago  Majore^  &c.  &c.  On  the 
continent  of  America,  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^ 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  none  of  this  formation  has 
yet  been  found  ;  the  nearest  to  it  is  the  trap,  which  co- 
ters  the  oldest  red  sandstone,  but  it  has  no  basalUc 
columns,  nor  does  it  contain  any  peridot  or  pyroxine; 
and  in  other  respects  does  not  much  resemble  thia 
class  of  rocks :  tlicugh  this  trap  approaches  nearer  to 
it,  than  any  other  yet  found.  Neither  have  any  ac- 
tiw  or  extinct  volcanoes  been  found  in  that  country^ 
which  is  a  species  of  proof  in  favour  of  common  ori» 
gin  ;  for  if  the  first  and  second  orders  of  ^this  class  had 
been  found  in  the  United  States,  and  none  of  the 
third  order,  it  might  have  given  reason  to  doubt  of 
their  origin  ;  or  if  the  third  order  had  been  found,  and 
the  first  and  second  orders  of  this  class  wei*c  wanting, 
it  would  have  been  equally  the  cause  of  doubts  ;  but 
absence  of  all  the  three  orders,  implies  the  p^bsence  of 
fire,  the  origin  of  the  three  orders. 


CLASS  m. 

Containing  njclcs  that  have  some  distant  resem- 
blance both  to  the  I'ocks  originating  in  water,  and  in 
firfe,  but  no  distinct  analogy  to  either :  whose  origin 
must  remain  in  doubt,  depending  on  simple  conJcc- 
iure!. 
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ORDER   I. 

Those  rocks  which  conjecture  might  be  tf  sposed  to 
place  in  the  rocks  of  the  Neptunian  origin. 

Gneiss  by  its  extensive  and  regular  stratification 
agrees  with  the  relative  situation  of  all  Neptunian 
rocks^  but  it  differs  widely  in  th^  arrangement  and  na-. 
ture  of  its  component  parts  from  any  rocks  known  by 
actual  observation  to  be  of  Neptunian  origin :  it  equal- 
ly differs  from  those  rocks  placed  by  direct  analogy 
in  the  Neptunian  class^  though  it  agrees  with  the 
Neptunian  in  having  many  and  rich  metallic  veins  in- 
tersecting it.  Tlus  perhaps  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent marks  of  distinction  between  the  two  origins  of 
fire^  and  ^  ater. 

Jmca  Slate  being  a  species  of  gneiss^  where  the 
layers  of  feldspar  or  quarts  are  so  small  as  not  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  eye,  must  of  course  follow  the 
origin  of  the  gneiss,  as  it  frequently  runs  by  im^ 
perceptible  gradations  into  gneiss^  and  gneiss  into 
mica  slate^  making  it  difficult  to  decide  where  the  one 
begins^  or  the  other  ends.        ^ 

Primitive  Limestone  frequently  altemates  with 
gneiss^  and  resembles- the  Neptunian  origin  in  its  re- 
gular and  extensive  stratification.  It  does  not  differ 
fnuch  in  its  structure  fron^  ^tber  limestone  formed  by 
wat^r;,  such  as  th^  stalactites  in  caves..     Jt  therefore 
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IB  nearer  the  rocks  of  andisputed  Neptunian  oxt- 
gin  than  the  gneiss;  and  perhaps  only  differs  in 
the  total  absence  of  the  remains  of  organic  matter, 
with  which  the  limestones  of  Neptunian '  origin  lire 
filled. 

Clay  Slate  is  a  ro(:k  whicli  corresponds  with  tha 
rocks  of  Neptu4ian  origin,  in  its  mode  and  regularity 
of  stratification :  it  does  not  differ  very  much  in  its 
structure  and  external  appearance  from  the  Clay  Slate 
of  tran^itiopi.  It  having  no  remains  of  organic  mat* 
ter  in  it,  while  the  slates  of  undisputed  Neptunian  ori- 
gin contain  both  vegetable  and  animal  riBmains,  pre* 
vents  the  analogy  fitim  being  direct^  aqd  leaves  it  in 
doubt. 

Serpentine  has  a  regular,  and  rather  extensive  stra. 
Cification,  similar  to  the  rocks  of  Neptunian  origin ; 
but  in  its  structure  or  external  appearance,  it  does  not 
iagree  with  any.  It  is  likewise  without  the  remains  of 
any  organic  matter,  which  prevents  it  beiqg  classed 
by  direct  analogy  with  the  Neptunian,  and  leaves  it  ii| 
doubt 

It  would  appear  that  Serpentine  is  more  liable  than 
any  other  rock,  to  change  its  form  and  external  cha- 
racter, by  the  agency  of  the  common  elements  of  rain, 
&c.  &c.  and  in  many  instances  the  changes  are  visi- 
ble, where  it  appeals  to  be  sheltered  from  the  weather, 
as  its  mutation  into  every  species  of  asbestus,  amian- 
thus, and  all  the  variety  of  fibrous  rocks  of  the  mag- 
M^ian  class.    At  a  place  cal|cd  Bauldissero,  at  lite 
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foot  of  the  Alps,  about  tWelvd  Or  fifteen  leagues  fi-onl 
Turin,  a  dark  coloured  Serpentihe  is  gradually  chang- 
ing into  a  carbonate  of  magnesia;  which  may  be  traced 
through  Its  progress  at  every  step,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  process;  and  there  is  no  visible  agent^ 
as  great  part  of  the  rock  is  evidently  below  the  influence 
of  the  weather.  Perhaps  som6  new  light  might  be 
thrown  upon  some  of  nature's  agents  by  a  close  exami- 
nation of  such  thadges. 

When  geological  researches  are  partial,  and  confin^ 
ed  to  a  small  portion  of  the  surface,  it  is  pi*obable  that 
sufficient  allowance  is  not  always  made  for  that  slow 
and  imperceptible  change,  which  takes  place  in  th€ 
i^tructure  and  external  appearance  of  the  rocks,  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  of  th6  known  agents,  but  by  a  pro- 
cess as  yet  unknown  ^  not  having  come  within  the 
iphere  of  our  observations  we  are  ignorant  of  the  mode 
which  baturib  takes  to  produi^  such  changes. 

•RBER  II. 

Containing  those  rocks  which  analogy  might  be  dis- 
posed to  place  in  the  Volcanic  origin. 

Homllend  rocks,  both  greenstones  and  sienites,  as 
well  as  the  unmixed  Hornblends,  resemble  some  spe- 
cies of  lava,  nearer  than  they  resemble  any  rock  of 
undisputed  Neptunian  origin ;  but  in  their  relative  po- 
sitions, and  regularity  of  extensive  stratification,  they 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Neptunian  origin,  as  well  as 
in  having  pyrites,  and  other  metalUc  substances,  dlsse- 
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jniiiated ;  for  this  reason  the  analogjr  is  not  direct^  and 
Ihe  origin  must  i*cmain  doubtful. 

Porphyry f  in  its  structure  and  external  appearance, 
resembles  much  some  lavas,  more  particularly  those 
of  the  oldest  kind,  where  the  asperity  has  been  worn 
off,  and  softened  by  time :  but  in  its  mode  of  stratifica- 
tion and  relative  situation,  it  is  similar  to  the  Neptu- 
nian origin,  therefore  the  analogy  is  not  direct  and  the 
origin  must  remain  doubtful. 

Granite.  There  are  two  species  of  Granite  ;  the  one 
ill  large  grains,  which  occasionally  alternates  with 
gneiss,  and  contains  many  of  the  valuable  specimens 
of  minerals,  such  as  the  emerald,  cymophane,  tour- 
maline^  &c.  &c.;  and  the  ^ther,  a  middling  grained  Gra- 
nite, often  with  much  quartz  m  it,  occurring  under  all 
other  rocks,  in  large  fields,  without  any  well  defined 
stratification,  but  divided  .often  by  vertical  fissures. 
This  last  is  the  Granite  of  which  we  are  speaking  ;  it 
has  more  resemblance  to  some  of  the  feldspatic  lavas, 
than  it  has  to  any  rock  known  to  be  of  Keptunian  ori- 
gin. It  likewise  approaches  the  volcanic,  in  relative 
situation,  without  any  regular  ^^stratification.  Yet  the 
resemblance  does  not  appear  sufficiently  strong  to 
Amount  to  direct  analogy,  and  we  must  therefore  re- 
main in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  its  origin.  This  Gra- 
nite is  the  lowest  rock  in  the  arrangement  of  the  globe; 
through  which  we  have  never  penetrated;  and  beyond 
which  we  know  nothing.  Is  it  the  nucleus  of  the  earth, 
from  which,  and  on  which,  all  changes  and  formations 
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ttnanate  and  rest^  as  an  eternal  foondation  ?  Gt  is  if 
anly  a  link  of  those  changes^  the  cirole  and  rectirrence 
mS  whose  acfion  is  iost  in  the  immensity  of  time  ?  We^ 
know  nothings;  "we  may  ferm  theories  and  systom^f 
ivitliout  en4^  and  perhaps  one  system  is  as  good  as  ano- 
ther ;  but  still  we  must  reair  to  the  humiliating  truth^ 
we  Icnow  nothing.  ' 

Between  the  rocks  of  the  third  clas9^  ciflled  p'Ami*^ 
tive,  and  the  rocks  of  thcirst  class  of  positive  N^ptit^ 
nian  origin^  the  great  line  of  di^ncfion  4s  the  abur^ 
dance  of  remains  of  animals  and  vegetables  in  the  Hr^ 
class^  and  the  lotaA  absence  of  them  in  the  thiid  class  ^ 
this  third  class  is  timilar  to  the  second  class  or  .vale»^' 
nic  origin^  in  'being  without  any  remains  4^  c^ganic 
matter.  * 

The^rst  and  tliird  classes  differ  from  the  «econi 
*#lass  or  volcanic^  by  being  intersected  4)y  metallic 
yeins^  and  repositories  of  metallic  substances  ;  where>' 
as  the  second  class  has  no  metallic  veins^  or  any  mc' 
tallic  deposits  in  it.  The  lowest  granite  approache4 
to  the  volcanic  In  »beiBg<with(Mitmetirilie  vcins^  mr  me- 
tallic deposits^ 

(  Th^  result  of  tUls  investigation  woiM  appear  tQ  be^ 
that  all  die  rocks  4^tted  allunal,  secondary^  and  tran- 
tition^  we  of  Neptnnian  origin ;  either  by  the  evidence 
of  our  senses^  ^  by  a  strict  and  din^rt  analogy  with 
those  formed  daily  under  our  eyes.  That  ^lother  spe<» 
eies  of  •rooks  ^hich  cover  and  «overiay  Ae  former^ 
whose  oiigin  is  either  sMkingly  evident  to  our  sensed 
by  the  eruptions  <tf  active  volcanoes^  or  by  a  strict  and' 
iinctanalogy^  are  evideitly  of  volcanic  ori|^0;  though 

VoLI  Dd 
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tl^e  ^^  AVbkh  ^M  the  ageni^  of  iUbtese  oliiM^gefi  nu^ 
Imvc  beea  Iqi^  extiacL  Having,  tlm  Harrowed  Ilia, 
Hft^mX^  v(t  com^.to  tbU  third  class ,or  inrimiiive  rock%. 
towimuDg  u;ho^^  wigiii  Mit^^r  the  ^vide^ce  of  ear 
«€#$cs,  nor  ^ect.  analogy,  will  ajc}.  W  i^^s^rches  j 
Mcl  ,\V(B  are  left  to,  the  wide  field  of  imaglliatiiHi^ 
where  any  individual  has  a  Vight  to  cxercisB  hia 
iaX^piM  iu  forming  tbWried>  or  i^  other  Words  in 
maVtH^  iSnppopiUcd&d.  Tfatc  Md  af  faBcy  Is  im^ 
douhijcdly  very  leo^naiv^^  where  it  Is  not  limited  by 
fome  Vf f^rexi^  to  laots  bii  wbiqll  theories  Biay  be 
"foarid^d.;  we  aCc6f(fin^y.Aod  great  variety  in  the  mc- 
%d0  different  iuth)Qi»  bftVe  tafi:t^.to  form  the  earth. 

..At  present,  tlto4i»piite  Beexi^  to  re&tlbetween  two  an- 
tn^ohists,  the  disciples  of  water,  aind  (bbsc  of  fire;  called 
N cptunia^F,  and  Elufonisls  oif  Vtolfcaiii&te.  They  Imth 
figiuud  their  theories  upo^  the  satne  general  suppositimri 
that  i^^^  fliAt  tbe  eartii  at  the  ti^qe  Uiey  begin  their  forma- 
tion Was  in  a  fliiid  state \  but  they  differ  in  the  agent 
jliat  niilui^a  maiy  hAVo'fempJoy^d  to  J>rofi«lce  tibat  state 
of  fluidity.  Tlio  Keptifiiians  asSart  that  the  wlta>Ie 
earth  vras  dissolved  in  Svaler,  and  the  VolcaniiJts  that 
it , wai3  jBciied  inlo  tlie  fluid  jstatia  by  fite.  These  two 
"tUeories,  as  isk^^cbs.oS  discasslon  to  e^eiicish  tiic  ta^ 
leuls  and  ima^tnatioi^  of  the  liieraity  wdild,  wauU  b% 
inhpcejit  and  kfiirmle$(s.  But  ivhen  We  consklo"  ihpX 
Ijdne  icntlis  of  gmlogical  ^6ervati<^  have  be^n  o«l- 
lectcd  tvith  a  view  to  ai^^pport^one  bi  other  of  the  theo^ 
i:ies,  and  of  course  vary  more  or  lesa  from  the  true  state 
^. which  nature  placed  HJifii  siibataaces  examined*^ 
^d  this  for  the  jwrpose*  <^;yrOTittg  .ibeHrwtti  dtt^ 
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j«9r4(4ielQ  acmpce^  iind  tiie  obiAracfiws  liilr9lrn.it\ 

^ihe  Wy  of  ite  ^o^sd  ax:e  iidcaici^ablB :  for  besides' 

Ihe  |liaadv«|Ltft^  X)£  Hating  fitsMli^/W  Kwk'  19011 

-but  fi|ct%  d^to^iM.  by  tfae  )auiaHcf4  tj^   «>t  j^ 

ifcm^  the  ficiebcf  dt^eUfipuffors  4i^Mtttii|'tlie  ijffiiiibi^ 

of  those  who  imj/rp  nq  ^prmiictM  bbe^ik^  t^'^titlt 

Hty/:'-   -"■:    .        '"     ^•■'^•'    ^  '');  *  \  '     ■•  •.'.     ■' 

WUl0^t|»»tMs*6a  geoh^^cm  <f 

I3ie  formation  of  the  earthy  the  pubUc  had  n,\ti^  io 

emMikin'  geolo^  W  a  sp^uk^iou,  ^  MAumk  ^^t^y  if 

•  w^  tfaa^idistest  att(l«iiac|!^ ;  'Ij^f  lifbiQli  mtaHS  the 

'ifa^eucf'  ffmU  Qth|^ii0**iii^^pieiUe>>of  inieful  Ju4 

l^mttifitA  e^t>Ucfttiw  tiMiiasi  f^£  t)iie*>^e|«tii)a9'  of  leom^ 

,     uoa  li%  Wa  deTfltoid  to  thaoi^ti<ml  jdUK|«usitlen6  an 

Ihe  oari^  Md  femotkNi  of  the*  ea^*;  'tkp'  utiliigr 

;:ivh«|Mf  i^  Tet^r  pi^bjfiaiiai^aa ^  evev  ailrti^tthig  ti^e^  pee* 

|iibUn^':of^amvi%aik  aa^  salijgfkctDcy  i-^ealt         -    * 

<*  ^ram'AN:  I  hive  wiisuj  dr  kew8^  t|^- ^jpis^vq  hib^ 

^^k^kiUnffmA  tewarflUi  the'poieeV  that  U/ the  piimit 

^Urwiwtife  vicidity  of  .tte^HilM:  AgK^uw^  is  wt  ceve^ 

jbjT  tqfthsr  ftttdviiapleceiidacy  ortckiiAkioD;  fcnd  thttth^ 

iiP  inilho^  ritgi^W  ^  r'noarcjity^  if  'n^  sdoial  Ubkenoe^ 

'^  fa^k\s$.ddi9e»mVf96tkH^  whioU^cbetaiii  |Ml  ktoute 

lOtf  rageti^)6^4r;flfaiiMi>pmliictie^    due  Aciciettcy  of 

lieat  may  be  the  cause  of  th^s  scarcity  of  avlDMi  4^ 

««&getd^Ieiia(tteiy'i  •'       '^    ^^  \  .      - 

^peiieace,  it  wiH  becinne  probeUo  Hizt  tht  entiles  di* 

emcter  at  the  poUfi^  has-been dimitiisfaiiigy and  Wiil  bon- 

-JBwie  t^  ii2i^imdh;tJiy  tbe^i^iv^fcHtiiVeaini^awagr  of  iitfi 
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rMM  pocki,  coMtiatljr  ncted  vtpom  hjr  tUe  eleqa^nte^ 
^.ivhile  ife  eatfli^s  dUmeter  att  the  equator^  will  be  omur 

at&atl^  iitcieaain^  hj  tfce  additton  of  the  produce  of 
ijtttf .  coMc^dpiiqg  Mbourt  of  the  madr^Nires^  ccHnds^ 
•riiElls^and  &sh^  &Qi  in  the  ses  ^  joiimd  ta  the  pfodoc- 
ptiQD  of  animal  ated  vegetable  maitet  oi  shore.    Should 
tihts^he  HxtcBstf  which  at  fraeot  atppoars  probable^  it 

might  accoDQt  for  the  earth  being  flattened  at  the  polesj^ 
t^iihoi^  ihe;trtablb4dr.di$8eiviQ3  it  in  Water/ or  melt- 
jhigitbyfito,    ..;  .  .    .   » 

;  M'Maff  Jbo  that.iOtgrieai  many  of  ihe  ctfcka  of  ao- 
.tioB.cMi  n  hicb  the^^^henoiBenA  of  nstore  depend^  have 
iBfli  icdmpletodrthoiii  reTol«tioQ%  ia  the  comparatively 
•ahorCspacfi.oltiiwJiiithevdnoxaotacieBce  haaregpdated 
^a<id.  dhrecipd  Jiccamto  lobserToJiaB^  vie  of  coutso  ro- 

maiB  isaonpitjQf  Ihe  la\T9  thatgayernedaatiiro^  as  we|l 
«M  of  llio  a|9Biitaeiii|d^Qd  hj  her,  in  accMiplishing  hor 

desierns. .  But  aw  Jmlvd  a  ii^t  to  coivjectwe^  ffotn  ail 
..nt^e  hnoi«iwjdExtli«Dvfler  and  undoviatiing  regularity  of 
fltcr  lawsjy  ^.that  those  wc  do  not  haaw,.  wlU  te 
leqnally  oertaiB^  a|^d  nieiprittg,  ia  their  oftn&w, 
gby.slow  iuid:gnidnal  mems  .tei  eC^  heff!purpose| 

'ttQr.i^ebd.harv-o*  Mt  my  n^ir  tft. suppose  an  qd- 
jder  0£  iUn^i.  totoUy  subversive  .#f  «11  the  Uys  of 
Inatore^  wiili  witich  onr  exporieuee  .hMbtaught  us  a^ 

^UaiUtcdk'      ao    ■;;„'.       '  { 

In  accounting  for  the  pbenomesA  of  ai^use^  iro 
jtm^}  pdrhsps^  /to  Uvnt  onrsoh^es.to  'the  operation  of 
iacli-'tswB  as  ex^rie&Acc  has^  madt^  us  acquainted  witiif 
and  ^'heli  the^e  an  insuifl&^iMt^  wc  might  suppose  tiia^ 
ihcro  sgf^k  scDie  modto  of  i^ecftting^  soiae^»c^ts  i^ 
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witoA  •iq^oyt^  with  the  qualities  of  whidi  we  am 
«dU  unacquainted ;  and  f  o  SP  ^  ^^^  t^'  examine  acy 
imrately  nature's  wwks^  m  die  <mly  certain  mode  of 
faeooming  aoquiunted  with  her  laws:— ^this  metbof 
would^  at  leasts  save  much  prQciou;^^  ^me  both  to  w^t. 
tfirs  and  readers^ 


Ubi  Account  qf  the  Florida  Jat,  ^  Bertram.    Mg 
George  Qrd.    Mead  May  »^  iSia 

In  William  Bartram'e  travels  a  Jay  is  n^nttoned  ai 
inhabiting  East  Florida;  but  this  noii^ce  is  imaccompa* 
nied  with  a  partioular  de^criptUp .  Hence  succeeding 
naturalists  were  in  doubt  wh^her  to  regard  it  as  a  neif 
species  or  not  •  In  liathai^^  second  supplement^  P^^ 
111^  it  is  referred  to  the  Corvus  Stelleri,  but  this  ia 
represented  a^  crested^  and  the  former  is  not  •  Reccnt- 
'  IjK  Monsieur  VieiUq^jki«  the  tVaitiJMttJKc*^ 
kistoire  J^TiaureUe,  tome  XIJ,  |<eoo|ded  Partram's  Jay 
under  thci  name  of  Le  Geai  axurin,  and  described  ano^* 
Ifaer  whieh  he  himself  discovered  in  Kentadcx  t  Pern 
haps^  says  this  mtboiv  it  is  the  youngs  w  the  female^' 
€fthe  Geaiaxwin^  which  is  also  found  hi  the  sarnie 
eonntry  •' We  take  thi^  mode  of  informing  the  ingeni-t 
ous  Fi-ench  naturalist^  whose  labours  have  contributed 
lo  much  to  the  enlargement  of  our  knowledge  of  Amer- 
JC^an  Ornithology^  that  these  birds  are  t^ne  aad  the  sam« 
fpeciea ,  During  t)ie  mouths  of  Jfehruary  cad  |lan# 
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"P^  TtiE.  flLOMDrA-  Mir.  I 

tasty.  We  }^i  an  oppord^nHy^  mamiHlng^Mtirri' «po* 
cimens,  wfaieh  we  procured  in  the  vUitAij  ^SL  A^ 
.gustine^  and  near  the  mouih  of  the  rivet  9t  Jom^iQ 
ISa^ft  Florida,  {roM  the  mo^tper^e^  of  wkkfc  tba^folkyPFf 
lug  deseriptioH  was  take^ ,      ..       .    , 

Genus  GARRULUS^  bbiss« 

-JBi/?  of  a  middling  size^  furnished  at  the  bi^se  with  ee^ 
taceoiis  feathers  dii'ectcd  forward,  thick,  stout,  bent, 
ftrltrafe;  upper  ntav^Ue  wflfe  an  obsoletiB  notdz  to- 
'  Wards  the  end,  and  deflected  suddenly  at  the  tip;  no^^ 
trils  dmost  oyal,  opiep,  or  covered  by  the  feathers  of  the 
JMtpistiiitti;  tongw  cattiUghtofts,  5attiA,  bMd  at  the 
tip;  fr/?f^  df  a  middling  size^  spuf ions  wing  short, 
founded  at  its  exfc'emity ;  p>c9  four,  threft  fdl^wartl,  one 
ilaekwatdj  the  exteriors  united  at  their  base  *•  Vteilf/ 

^  'GAIIEUJ4US  casrtiksceiii, 

Ctmf»  fhriibtnn&^^'ha  ^?tfn^rt'tf  f»^r,"  tfea  tittle  Jat  of  Fbifea,  B^ft- 
P^iiist.  !Nat.  torn.  ^i>j). 476.    Le  Cicui-^riMi^U)X>Vcf''{^f^^'>^>^  P*  4^* 

-  H^ad-f  TkBiky -tcm^i^  "and  ftit7>  M^  «Kiira ;  tadt^ 
bscicciU-brown,  iB#li#Hi^  to.)iair*broii'u^  lo^>^ pfurt§ 
4^  k  yell#>\i3lvgraj ;.  tail  siuWtJfeAfproh 
^'f^  ^<F^  ^  P^r^,  W^ck ;  irii^^  hai9&l*:brpim  } 

•  Vieiiloiaddslo  kif  jcluacten  the  following :  "The  three  first  rcoug^ 

.  4^f '•>  t^ie  fourth  mid  fifth  the  longest."    In  l3;e  specimen  described  ahovey  ^ 

^e:^cd  that^he  third  and  fourth  rcirJj^  tvcrc  the  Imje^*^  cf  rwtrsc  f^.* 
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^1  •  TAB  tLOWDA  iAY.  *tK^ 

^rontf  and  line  over  the  eyes^pale'kzure;  lores^  cheeJcs, 
and  crown  mih  some  black  iutem^ixed^  throat  palet 
t^n  the  abdomen^  and  faintlj  streaked  with  ash ;  the 
iilue-^  from  Ibe  cheeks  passes  down  ulong  Ae  br&Eist; 
forming  a;n  obscure  'crescent ;  inneV  webs  of  the  remi^ 
ges  dusky ;  the  tail  is  nearly  six  inches  long^  compos- 
ed of  twelve  feathers^  the  upger  feather  dai'kest^  pari 
of  the  inner  vanes  of  the  under  feathers  dusky; 
length  eleven  inches  and  three  quarters^  »^ea(ff/i  four- 
teen inches  and  a  half.  Male  and  female  much  alike* 
When  we  first 'Entered  East  Florida^  wliich  was  in 
the  beginnings  of  February^  we  saw  none  of  thes» 
birds ;  and  the  first  that  we  noticed  Vei'^e  in  the  yici- 
nity  of  St.  Augustine^  on  the  thirtet^ntb  of  the  above- 
mentioned  month.  .  AVe  afterwards  observed  thenj 
daily^  hi  the  thickets^  near  the  mouth  of  the  8t.  Juau. 
fiMkce  we  c4iyectu^d  that  the  speGies  is  partially  mi- 
gratary.  .  Tb^  voice  is  Mot  so  agreeable  as  is  that  of 
the  Gf.  crikatuB  or  Crested  Blile  Jay  of  the  United 
States ;  they  are  quarrelsome^  active^  and  noisy ;  and 
construct  their  nests  in  thickets.     Their  eggs  I  have 

not  seen^ 

The  Blue  Jay^  which  is  so 'conspicuous  an  ornament 

to  the  groves  and  forests  of  the  Unrted  States,  is  also 
4^ommon  in  Florida.  This  beautiful  and  sprightly 
bird  we  observed  daily,  in  company  with  the  Mocking- 
bird, and  the  Cardinal  Grosbeak,  around  the  rude  ha* 
,bitations  of  the  disheartened  inhabitants,  as  if  willing 
.  to  console  them  amid  those  privations  which  the  fre- 
iquent  Indian  wars,  and  the  various  revolotiotis,  which 
■  Uieir  Province  has  experienced,  have  compelled  them 
,to  bear.  ^ 
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Ihscriptiom  of  several  species  qf  ^orifi  Jlmericav 
Amphibia:^  accompttnied  ttitk  observatians .  Bj 
Jacob  Green,  M.D.  tf  Princeton,  ^.  S*  BeU 
May  12,  1818. 

6RDER  It. 

SAURIAN  REPmUES. 

Genus  LACERTA^ 

Note.  Daudtn  has  subdivided  this  g^os  into  %^ 
Ven  sections ;  but  as  I  tliink  this  mode  leads  to  Uttcer- 
tainty  in  anranging  the  animals,  I  have  not  adopted  it 

Lacerta  qvinqnelinemtay  var.  ^Jauiaitn^taeukif, 
tqiiamis  ov^formibus,  corpors  lineis  qtdnqwe  caarrdeis. 

Striped  L.  Whote  length  between  'five  and  six  in- 
dhcs ;  tail  longer  than  ihe  bqdy^  tapering,  xylindiical, 
slender^  «Rd  pointed ;  ear  hole  oval ;  scales  above  and 
beneath  oval ;  back  dark  chesnut^brown^  masked  wi& 
tve  longitudinal  light  blue  tines,  the  central  one  com« 
mences  at  the  sb^ut,  which  is  pointed,  divides  between 
file  eyes^  unites  again  over  the  throat,  And  continues  to 
the  end  of  the  tail;  beneath  whitish,  and  streaked  ^Jfest 
fvc- toed,  clawed. 

Note.  The  above  very  nraGli"Tesembles  ihc  £.  ymii- 
^qaelinxiata  of  Carolina,  mentioned  in  the  books,  dif^ 
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fering  in  little  else  than  the  colour  of  the  stripedi  which 
in  the  Carolina  species  are  yellow* 

L.  hyaeiiiihi'na .  Cauda  longinscvlOf  sqtuimis  abdomi- 
nis ovaiis,  cateri$  acutis^  corpore  lateriiw  aertdeia 
seu  hyadntkinis^ 

Indigo  L.  Length  about  six  inches ;  tail  rather  Ion- 
^r  than  the  body^  tapering^  and  rounded;  back  light 
azure^  bordered  with  du*ty  brown;  aides  of  a  bright  in* 
digo-*this  colour  is  in  the  form  of  a  stripe,  whiclv  be- 
^ns  under  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  and  extends  to  the 
posterior  legs  j  beneath  whitish;  suites  on  the  back  ac« 
uminate^  the  others  oval^  snout  obtuse. 

Note.  The  blue  stripe  on  the  sides  of  ilds  lizard  ap- 
pears  dark  brown  or  chesnut  by  candle-light. 

L.  fasdata.     Cauda  iongiuscuta^  squamis  abda* 
.  minis  ovaiUsy  atterisaoutis,fascitstransversisnigri$ 
^talbis. 

Banded  L.  Length  iive  inches^  taU  rather  longi» 
than  the  liody,  tapering^  cylindrical,  and  terminating 
tn  a  blunt  point ;  the  back  and  tail  brownish,  marked 
rmrith  transvM^se,  waying  bands,  of  black  and  white  | 
ieneath  dirty  white;  scales  of  the  back  acuminate, 
4fae  rest  ovaI  :  these  scales  are  in  rows,  fwming  longU 
^dinal  streaks ;  snout  obtuse ;  chin  a  little  pouched. 


Tol.L 
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\)RdAu  lit.' 
^ATRACIAN  REPTILES.  * 

l^ccond  Family,    tailed  iiAxRACiANS, ' 

^cn^e^  SALAMANDRA. 

,.  bALAM.YNDRA  maculata.  Cauda  mediocrij  corpof^ 
W^J^ra  aWidOf  ocelli^  suhrotuvdis  ferrngineis^  subttOi 
^Ibidoi 

Bi-ow^-^tted  Salamftudcr .  lieugth  foiir  or  five  iu*' 

t^bes:  tail  ohtfnt  as  jlong  as  the  body,  taperiog^  slightly 

ccmprcssedj  and  pointed;  ^nc/iti  rounded;  back\\\nth% 

Iprrhl^cd  Vrifli  Frre^^lar,  Veddish-l^rowh  ^pots;  beneath 

\  !iitc;  nni^tioV'feet  fonr-loftd,  posterior  fcfet  five4€)ed; 

Xote.  Individuals  of  tliis  species  vary  much  in  sizf^L 
^nd  fci  tte  nitmbcr  pf -spots*  I  have  oae  about  throe  in- 
■thc^  long,  vfilh  the  tail  inaic  coi3i{)rc5scd,  and  obtus% 
.1i;iLn  ilic  abs>ve. 

tJ.yi'.sciaiS.  t'CiVML  inedhcn'i^  corpdrc  supra  ferrii- 
^hfj^  fasciis  t'ra::3vcrsc3  8'iib(^ce)*uIciSy  siibtus  civerca. 

JJaudcd  S,  Length  bctv/ecu  four  and  five  inches; 
tail  aboalas  lon^  as  Ihc  Lody,  oval,  tapering,  and 
pohited;  svoiit  rounded;  back  brown,  marked  with 
trans ver:ic,  iiTegnlar  blue  bands;  upper  part  of  thefcfl 
brown,  marked  v/ith  light  yellow  spots;  beneath  aiA 
^Jcurj  anterior /eef  ft^^-tced,  posterior  fivc-loed. 
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Kote,  "When  young,  the  under  pavi  of  the  hody  ia  q| 
>  dark  brown  hue^  at  least  this  is  the  case  in  my  sp^ 
^mens^ 

i^culato^  subtw  luteohy  . , 

Olive-brown  B.  Length  mx  inAm^  iail  r$ihti^ 
tfkortor  than  jh^  body^  tapermg^  sii^ly  (KnB(ireifto^| 
'and  pointed;  snout  rather  oval^  back  of  an  oli\e*I^9ow|t 
Ine^  marted  vnVx  dark  spots;  beifiemth}f0;\b>yvbhf  4n^ 
ypottad;  anterior /eef  fourttoed^  poet^ioT  tve-tQed-      ' 

Note.  Th6  colour  of  tiie  above  very  much  res^mble^ 
that  of  die  common  Water  Newt  of  England.  I  havf^ 
fw6  varielies  of  the  above;  tht}  spots  on  tficback  9f  oni 
arc  more  distinctly  niarked  than  on  the  other,  and  it 
wants  the  'spots  beneatii:  tbis  di^rence  is^  I  tlunk^ 
owing  til  age.  In  the  other,  which  is  evidently  an  aged, 
#Airaat,  llie  distinguishing  raaiks  pi'etty  n^rly  a^reii 
irith  the  ih^t,  but  the  whole  is  of  a  ^arkei^:  hae.  It  ii^ 
{labits  sbkllow  iraters^'  '        '? 

;  ^.  Iqfifficauda,   Cauda  loiiga^  ^rpRf^^Wf^/f^^ 
^l^ul^,  S2ibtU8  aibido.  ,        r 

liong-tailed  S.  Li^ngth  bc^tween  ilve  and  six  imfliiM^ 
%fi  alfltDfit  twice  as  iwg  n9  tlie  Vody^  tap^ing^  ^ofiip? 
ressed,  and-pcuitGd;  uppfer  sictetof  ^^  iimh^UH^  «|A 
batk^  spotted;  beneath  Wi-iti.^h;  anterior /eet  four-toe^ 
po$terioi*  ftvc-tc^d ;  snoht  rounded;  eyes  protuberaatj 
whole  animal  slender. 

^   Noteu '  Tftken  ia  mawhy  plltc^^  in  th«^etate  of  5f^'- 
Jersey.  •  i  . .     • 
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^  S.   nigrOs  Cauda  mediocri^  corpora  supra  mgri^ 
cants,  siibttis  albidoy  laterihus  Miio  punctatis. 

Black  S.  Length  about  four  inches;  taU  of  the 
feti^  of  the  body>  tapering^  bral^  aAd  pomfed;  9nomt 
oval;  ^jf^f  blacky  prominent,  and  approximate ;  httdl 
Uabkish;  ^'(fe#  tpribkled  with  small  wUto  spots ;  fte- 
i^btttik  w)iiMi|  aatorior  ^/W  Ibor^oed^  ^ostoior  finet 

Notew  Ibkabitt  shallow  waters,  lliis  diffem  frwa 
Daudm'i  Jbi  SL  Mtf6,  thut  being  uniformly  blaidu 

S#  hislineata.  Cauda  longin^ctda,  carpore  suprtk 
cinereo  lineU  variorum  colarum  digtmcHs,  $uJbtu8  ai* 
bido  sen  luteolo. 

TwQ'lined  S.  Length  about  three  inches )  tail  ka* 
ger  thon  the  body,  tapering,  compressed,  and  pointed  $ 
gnotU  aval ;  ffotk  cinereous,  with  two,  and  nometiinM 
4brec^  dark  lUoei^  if  three,  the  middle  one  broadesl 
near  the  head,  and  about  the  length  of  the  body^  the 
lateral  ones  extending  from  behind  the  eyes  to  the 
^iSt*of'thti$&\^^  sides  chtei*eous;  beneath  wbitisli  or 
yellowish;  anterior  feet  fonr^oed,  J>osterior  tmh 
H»d.  -  . 

^  Note*    inhabilis  shallow  walors ;  b  found  m  timii* 
Ws  oatly  in  the  ^ring,  and  k  vory  active* 

S.  ainciput-attida,  Cauda  brevif  corpare  supra 
ferrugineo,  subtus  luteolo. 

Wbi^-uosod  S..  Xf^ngth  about  three  inches;  toil 
shorter  than  the  body,  thick,  tapering,  and  pointed-! 
^n^'Vt  oval,  white  above;  c'yesprotoberant;  back  dir^ 
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Ibttuj^tiddl ;  BneMflk  yeHoinsh  j  anterior  jfeet  fcw^ 
t»A,  posterior  ilve-toed. 

Kote,  Foahd  in  Nfctij^ywy;  and  (Wiid  to  lAtSM 
Shallow  watetsu 

S«  rnbrwentriBk  Camd^  ftrwi,  cofrp^e  9upra  fva- 
to  nigroque  nHxriMtOf  $%Hn$  rubro  ^u  wireo. 

Bed  8«  Ifedgtb  between  six  and  seven  inches ; 
HM  shorter  than  the  body,  slightly  tupering,  compress-. 
M,  and  pointed}  skin  slimy;  back  blackish,  livitb 
%ro^vn  spots;  attfe^red;  fr^neatftred;  ^y^s  protub«i 
rant ;  mo^  romded ;  ai^eri«r/^  Ibur-toed,  posteiior 
fv^toedb 

'  ^ote.  This  I  think  i«  otaly  a  variety  ^  La  SL 
i^ntte  orange  of  Daudin,  a  description  and  figure  of 
which  he  has  given  in  liis  vol«  8,  p,  239,  ph  98^  fig.  i. 
Inhabits  shallow  waters, 

Observalions.  Little  is  known  respecting  the  hy- 
bernation of  Salamanders.  On  the  approach  of  win- 
ter they  seek  some  retreat,  which  protects  them  alike 
from  their  enemies,  and  from  the  sudden  changes  of 
the  weatlier ;  here  they  remain  till  the  spring  returns  } 
and  even  after  they  have  left  their  winter  residence,  h 
ihodeAte  degree  of  cold  produces  inactivity,  listless* 
tiess  and  {ethar^t  At  such  seasons  I  have  searched 
fur  tuem  in  vain  ia  places  where  but  a  few  days  be- 
foi-e  tliey  .were  to  be  found  in  numbers.  About  th^ 
beginning  of  March,  if  the  season  is  favourable,  the 
Sulamandra  rvhnventris^  var,  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Princeton,  in  shallow  streams^ 
>^1jere  it  lies  concealed  beneath  stpne's^   and  binder 
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^  logd^Vkkfli  We  fallen,  in  tlier^afietEi  .  If  tbey  at% 
fbupd  in  marshy  places^  upon  removing  the  stone,  d|^ 
|og>  which  Conc^:^U  thein,  they  ^hgyr  tijt  liWlc  incUaaT 
tion  tQ  stir^  and  seem  as  if  just  aroused  f\'oin  s\eep ;  bu^ 
Jn  slmllow  water  they  are  more  active  on  beiug  discd-. 
TC1T4.  I  confined  a  number  of  tliese  in  a  box,*  prepar- 
fd  for  t^ie  purpose,  wlierein  w^a§  a  shallow  vessel  of 
wateiv  snrronnded  with  earth,  ibrming  4  Ht^  ^tuid^ 
jug  pool ;  and  in  this  situation  I  ob^rv^  tbcQi  aiteiK 
^ycty  for  some  weck«.  J  ha^e  no  doubt  tb^y  arc 
vpcturn^l  animals,  leaving  tl\^  retiT^ats  ti\  seaj^b  «f 
food  dui;iug  the  nighty  This  septi9  tbc  most  fipp^^ 
Btiat^  time  for  the  purpose,  for  thei^  their  food,  whic^i 
h  pi:Hici|i^lly  ^x^\\  yn}njj[i%j^  x%  npost  easi^  obta^o^d. 
^e^idejj,  ^y  %vt  ihfi  p^rpy  <>|  t}ift  ^ff^ll  American  Bijt- 
tfiu,  %nd  iC  they  wap;)eied  about  during  daylj^hi 
they  would  be  almost  extermiuated  by  tlieir  vorajciout 
fe.c,  ulio  Qven  when  in  tlicir.  re trpats  devours  mapy,^ 
j0tnd  r^ntilates  gi*eat  nun\bers  of  them.  At  all  events^ 
j^l\jfeo  1  had  ppnfined  rarc^ly  left,  the  water  diu'ing  the 
^laytiinc^  and.  wQrc  gencyally  out  of  it  duriug  th^ 
pight,  fhe  eyes  of  piosi  of  the  Cemis  Salamandrq 
^rc  very  pi*qi^iuent,  so  as  to  eua))le  them  to  discover 
ebjccts  iu  every  direction  around  tlicm;  but  as  a  promi^ 
Bgiit  eye  would  be  very  r!a?)le^  to  injuiT^  wlier^  undej 
^Jai'c^i  ai.id  ot|ier  places  of  refujic^  the  animals  have 
|1^(^  power  of  withdraTyhig  it  ej)*4rely  intq  the  h^ad^ 
J  ^bfHsyod  in  those  coiiftijeO,  that  when  uuder  the  wa. 
jtcr  U;e  evQ  reiiiaiucd  iinbeddcd  ip  the  socket,  but  as 
^o\%  as  the  i.e^d  was  elevated  above  the  siuTaco  it 
y(%&  IK^g^ccted,     Whether  j)y  thi^  S?9'iv*Q  of  tl\?  ey^ 
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\he  animal  altere  the  form  of  the  crystalline  lenis^  60  aft 
Ito  discern  object^  under  the  Avater,  -as  well  "as  in  Ihft 
y^vtf  1  am  mrt  able  to  state  5  but  I  have  little  doubt  thai 
mmck  i»iim  fact  Th.6  pnl>il  of  the  eye  of  this  ituuntiV 
)as  well  as  in  all  the  X)thcr  water  Salamanders  which 
I  iiave  examined;  2^  horizontal^  as  in  the  horse ;  and  I 
"ihink  it  has  not  the  power  of  dilation,  x)r  expansion 
this  faculty  being  compcnsateU  by  the  power  of  with- 
4lrawing  the  eye  as  before  mentioned.  This  particu*- 
lar  shape  of  the  pupil  is  beautifully  adapted  to  an  in^ 
Jiabitant  of  shallow  watw,  enabling  it  to'  take  an  ex^ 
tensive  view  from  side  to  side ;  there  being  little  occa*- 
i?ion  to  look  upwards.  I  have  reason  to  believe  thai 
the  larvae  or  young  of  these  animals  appear  very  sooft 
after  the  animals  themselves  leave  their  brumal  re- 
treats^ for  wliat  1  conceive  to  be  the  young,  with  gills> 
jl  have  observed  sticking  to  stones  in  the  w^ter ;  and  t 
iiave  caught  them  an  inch  long,  tlie  gills  having  dis^ 
appeared.  It  is  a  \\  cU  known  fact  that  torpidity,  in^ 
stead  of  exhausting  the  energies  of  nature,  increase'^ 
4t6  vigour.  The  colour  of  these  animals  varies  consi^ 
xlerably  by  reason  of  age  :  in  those  about  three  incheHi 
-4eiiggi  the  red  predominates,  so  as  to  make  them  a|n- 
^ear  almost  another  species — ^in  those  about  four  incfe*' 
^es  long  the  blackish  spots  vj:^  larger,  aud  more  numA^ 
j-ous — and  in  tlie  full-grown  animal  the  coloui'  r^ppcaft 
4IS  described  in  the  specific  tjharactci>. 
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LAND  6ALAMANBC:M« 

S.  eryikronata.  Cauda  brevi,  corp^n  $ufrafu$» 
Tubroque  variatoy  subtus  cinereo. 

Hed-backed  S.  Length  between  three  and  fofur  in* 
x:he9 ;  tail  ratiner  shorter  than  the  body>  tapering,  cy^ 
lindrical,  and  pointed;  sfiimt  obtuse;  eyes  prominent 
and  black ;  back  red^  mixed  with  brown>  the  coloan 
form  a  stripe  from  th6  snont  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  be^ 
neaih  cinereous  ;  throat  whitish,  with  a  few  dots  of 
crimson  near  the  neck ;  anterior  feet  four-toed,  poster 
nor  five-toed, 

Note^  The  ^eang  of  this  species  have  no  brown 
mixed  with  the  rtd  on  the  backv  I  have  given  Mr. 
Kafinesqne's  name  of  a  species  found  in  rocky  situA* 
lions  in  Newyork  to  this,  believing  them  to  be  only 
varieties.  This  animal  is  not  very  rare  in  Newjersey^ 
It  is  found  under  stones^  in  high  placed. 

S.  cinerea.  Cauda  i&ngiusctday  4»rfare  su^rafiu- 
eoy  albo  maculatoy  stibtus  nigro  albo  dUtimcto. 

Dapple  8.  Length  ahout  four  Inches ;  UM  Icngat 
ihan  the  body,  tapering,  cylindrical,  and  pointed^ 
head  large ;  njjper  parts  bluish ;  snout  obtuse }  bade 
dark  brown,  sprinkled  tvith  small  white  dets ;  be- 
veath  black  and  white  mixed ;  throat  whitish ;  eym 
large  and  prominent,  pupil  round  and  black,  iris  yel* 
lowish  brown ;  anterior /eet  tiiree-toed,  with  a  small 
thiiiub,  posterior  four-toed^  with  a  email  thumbs 
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NoteC    This  18  ^ie  cooiniott  hi  l^i«|«niy  f  it  A' 
Ibnnd  under  stones^  in  rocky  6ituati64^  firom  o«e  tq 
Ibur  inches  long.    A  milky  fluid  issi^ed  from  the  pored 
^  the  body^  wben  the  ^imal  is  pli^^d  in  {ipirits^ 

8.  gluHiMaa.     Cauda  longa,  qorpore  «tt|m|  ni^7\ 
lil&o  maomlat^,  itibtus  nigra . 

&lutinoo8  S.  I4engtli  six  inches)  toil  neitrly  twicik 
M  l^ug  as  the  body^  tapering  i^nd  (lointed^  netf  the  end 
Islightly  compressed ;  mhoiU  obtuse;  ejfeiBi  fm^j^tnt  an^ 
Vlaxl^  brown ;  back  l|lackisl|,  majrke4  with  white  ^poU^ 
composed  of  smal^  dots ;  benea;^  bU^k )  antpf|qr^ds( 
fMirtoed^  positeriw  ^^^rtQed^ 

Note,  Found  und^r  8tmie%  in  eltiMttod  ittpatioa^ 
^  glutinous  Auid  exudes  frqm  the  poies  of  th«  skji^- 
this  fact  is  only  uncqmmoQ  as  to  the  quantityt 

S.  fu9ca.  Cauda  mediocrif  corpare  supra  ^lacey 
jfubttis  alboy  Uneia  duabtiB  pvnctis^  ni^*i9i  interm 
lapermSf 

Brovhi  S.    Xiengtb  about  three  inches ;  idil  lengtl^ 

9f  the  body^  tapering  and  slightly  cpmpressed  i  sifon^ 

obtuse;  eyes  not  remarkably  j^rominent }  Ifack  ma^ormit 

•fy  of  a  yellowish  bvown  colour  j  beneath  white^  with  % 

Une^  on  each  side,  of  black  spqts ;  throat  spotted  wUl|^ 

*^Iack  I  tLnteriov  feet  four- toed,  posterior  ftve-toed^ 

Note.  I  know  not  whether  thii^  is  a  land  pr  watd| 
^liimal;  it  was  foupd  under  a  rail  in  a.moiiit'p^acfi 
tome  distance  froI^  t\,  stream,  Th^  tai|,  .M[hich  ^W 
Incidentally  separatpd  from  the  body^  p^sei  ved  a  vi-. 
>ratury  motiQA  fof  some  timot    Tiua  inoUoayf  tjif 

V<4JL  ft 
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*  4biU»  irkea*  AtapiUalecl^  is  I  beUeve  «0BiiinJa  to  all  Be- 
^laayui^Mai  aod  iadeed  to  most  reptiieSk  ^ 

Genu*  PROTEUS. 

IPkotecs  JS^^eo  C<esarteim9.    Canda  meiioen  A 
j^Mipr^^M^rmu^  pinruBf  corp^re  uHide^  ■ 

^  Ne^ jfTwy  Prolens.  Length  bfetwern  fotir  and  fivfe 
feichcs  ;  taU  to  l«ny  as  the  body,  tapcting  anti  forming 

a  fin ;  snvnt  obtuse ;  tovgue  gbort,  rmmd,  adhering  to 
•tha  loner  jafv^,  and  having  a  cartilaginous  edge  ;  bran- 

chioi  persi^nt;  eyes  very  small;  wostrfl^  invisibl^; 
j0dL"«dirty.wliii()»,  \Titk  small  dote,  HiargHied  with  a 

^parzow  red  lint^  commeiiciag  at  the  fore  ftkoulder,  woA 

terminati|ig  at  the  {K)rterior  le^i^beneath  whitish;  pol* 

ttviorfeet  ilve-toed^  an.terior  four-toed. 

068e;rvations.  This  is  the  only  species  known  in 
America.  There  are  but  three  yet  described  *in  the 
books^  tl^e  P.  aiiguinus^  P.  Mexicanus,  and  P.  tetra* 

*[dactyl}is.  ^ 

I  have  another  atiimal  which  resembles  the  Proteiui^ 
inasmuch  as  i^f  is  furnished  with  a  fin  tail|  and  giUff 
nut  I  will  not  be  positive  tliat  it  is  a  new  species.    Jf 

'it  18  only  the  larva  of  a  dpecies  of  JSala,mander,  it  miut 
belong  to  a  much  larger  species  of  that  genus  than  I 

'^ave  yet  seen  fn  this  neighbouriiood ;  the  following  is 
ii  description  of  it :  Length' about  three  inches ;  tail  ^ 

^ong  as  the' body,  tapering,  and  in  the  form  of  a  fin; 
$n&uJt  oval  5  eyet  very  small  j  no9tnls  invisible  j  nee* 
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1(iib  g3I»^  SoeJE;  Uaek  and  "white,  cofifaseklj-mxtaXf 
h^neaik  whitish;  anterior  ^al  four-teed^  posterior  five*? 
iS^t  to^s  clavi^A  to  the  base* 


'  ea%  FUhe^    By.  C.  •!.  JU  Sueur.    Bead  March  8^ 

(€)ohthmcd  from  pa^  2351] 

Fishes  of  this  gpiK»  aro  HerringiJ^  prop^Iy  so  talK. 
cd^  in  which  Uie  Ust  ray  of  tlie  dorsal-fta  ia^^ong^t-* 
^d  into  ft  fiTaiueiit.  Some  have  their  sneui  p«oj[ectiiig; 
l|cyoud  the  jaws;  but  the  fbrm  of  the  latter  distuig^ifth-^. 
es  them,  always  from.  Andioviesu  Cuviev^  Q^gP^  Ayii>, 

*.  Meg  A  LOPE  ogtvnar.  Jhrsai-JfntLS  hi^as  IWngf 
^t  its  bttse^  ks  last  ray  prolongated  asr  fikr  a»  the  taU  ^ 
9aeir  with  three  tongUudinal  bbick  bands  ori  eadtsMe^ 
egeB-skafde  midway  between^  the  eifidf  of  die  tnout^^'^atid 
tlm  posterior  part  of  th&  opercidxc^  wbidr  is  Kimm>. 
perpendicular,  and  sfiglitfy^  ronsded^  pectandk  verj 
mall ;  mnal-finr  long)  verj  aacrow,  aimost  cooceaied 
by  the  scales  whick  eoTtr  it»  base^  This:  species^. 
yrhkk  one  might  eonfibuiut  with  tho^  CTupea  HmJum  <^ 
Blocks  pU  40%.  differs:  m  U»  0p9renla^  -wMtM  u^ 
tkal^ht^  narrow,  and  sUgJitly  Qounded  bchmd  ^  anA 
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^ove  all  t>y  its  mnaljin^  wkidi  ia  faanlly  vkiU^ 
Vhercas  in  Slodi^a  ihinssA  this  last  is  yevy  1«^^ 

l^'be  length  of  its  body  is  six  times  that  o(  its  heai^ 
ltd  ^epth  'Ibout  a  h'6ad  and  a  faalf^  &ad£r  almost  straig^ 
throat  akd  abdomen  describing  an  invei*ted  arch  as  ttst 
ms  the  tiil^  and  armed  with  &*om  thirty^two  to  thir» 
ty-tliree  eerratums,  of  whith  fourteen  or  fifte^ 
w^  plttced  between  th^  ventrals  and  anal-fin ;  Afoi 
small)  taarrow;  eye^  rounds  irides  blackish  abo¥^ 
^llow  and  silvery  beloW ;  maxillaries  not  passing  be- 
yond the  fore  part  of  the  eyes ;  teeih  none ;  dorsal-jm 
Elevated  i^eforo^  very  low  behind^  not  emafginated^  but 
jdmost  sti^ght ;  pectorals  bot  projectiiig  beyond  tlia 
base  of  the  doitoUfin ;  ventrals  small^  triangular,  si« 
tuate  almost  bebeath  the  middle  of  the  doirsal-fln^  and 
tnidway  between  the  pectorals  and  anal-lin;  caudal-fin 
j^rcatly  forked,  fobes  narrow,  pointed,  black  at  their 
iBxtremiAes;  bade  ei  a  blue  colour,  wkh  blackish  lon» 
^itudiiial  bands ;  sides  pater ;  abi&men^  Ikroaty  pect4^ 
talf  ^GTrfra/,  and  anai  fins  white ;  opercuia,  headf  ior^ 
mA-^n^  iailj  and  canial-jifn  tinted  with  yellow.;  oper^ 
^ula  ornamented  with  insaceous  tints  \  scales  lai^  re^ 
jgular,  narrow  over  the  whole  body,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  ray^  of  the  caudal-fip ;  lateral-lins  hardly  visible;: 
length  of  spet^en  describe  ei^t  inches* 

To  this  species  is  given,  ad  well  as  to  several  othet 
fishes^  ^the  name  of  Alewife^  Taken  at  Newpor^ 
Rhode-islands 

JMI    nya« 
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%  M.  nofo^o.  This  species^  wluch  I  oWrved  al. 
ChiacUJcHipe^  has  some  resembUnce  to  the  preceding 
in  its  aaierow  opercular  but  it  is  principally  distinguish-* 
Sd  by  the  following  diaraetetrs  : 

Its  ifefto/'^nisjonger  than  high;  and  terminated 
by  a  shorter  postorior  ray  than  itk  the  foregoing^  which 
my  dioes  not  pass  beyond  the  centre  of  the  interval* 
copptehended  between  this  fin  and  the  base  of  the 
CKudfll^'ftn ;  mie^  not  striped ;  oferctda  oblique.    ' 

JftusJIr  almost  straight;  thorax  and  aft(2(7men  arcuated^ 
ttnnated;  body  six  times  the  length  of  the  head^  in  deptk 
about  a  bead  and  a  half  5  mawiUaries  prolongated  un^ 
^ier  the  eyes  f  arud^Jin  narrow^  equal  throughout,  more 
iqiparent  than  in  the  preceding,  but  much  less  so  tbaa 
In  the  C.  thrina  of  Bloch  ;  ventrah  small,  truncated  ; 
:§cale9  larger  hade  blue,  without  blackish  bands,  bti 
"iimamented  with  fine  blue  spots  4  ndes  of  a  pale  blue 
•«»lour ;  abdomen  said  kead  white  j  total  length  of  in* 
dividual  from  six  to  eight  inches. 

The  individual  above  described  Was  taken  in  a 
ttine,  with  several  other  species  of  different  genera,  at 
a  viBage  named  Pigeon,  situate  on  the  seaside,  in  the 
island  of  Ouadaloupe.  I  was  only  allowed  a  few 
ttonitats  to  sketch  and  examine  it,  as  I  was  at  the 
point  of  departure  for  Basseten*e.  I  cannot  fi^d  it 
llescribed  in  any  author  to  which  I  have  access. 

B.  9.— D.  18.— P.    —v.— A.    — C.    rays. 

8.  M.  Cepediana.  Body  subelliptical ;  taU  nar^ 
WW }  Mout  shorty  Muttded^  aemigelatinous ;  dorml-Jin. 
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pein(:)K(h  in  6ome  lunated^  ii^  others  sK^itfy  Mooded^ 
IpgheF  than  long  at  it&  base  ;  amti-fin  Xoof^j  ita  aatofior- 
)Mirt  kg^gest;  (ipcrcicla  large^  voonded^  wHtt  «  aUg^- 
Uept^e^sion  on  their  posterior psrC 

The  body  of  tkiis  species  dtflenr/ron  the  ftragoing; 
ui  'tis  form  :  k  U  short  aod  d^6{^  ite  lea^th  heiag,  mor^ 
than  fiv«  ikies,  tiiat  of  the  head^  and  ka  4ieptb  about  a. 
head  c^l  ihre&  quarters;  the  bixk  is  greatly  elevutod^^ 
almost  Hharp^  having  a  line^  ludnrakbed  witk  gerfea^* 
M  hidh  extcDik  froca  the  aapa  a).  £ar  aa  tha  baa&  •£  the 
ih»rsaV-iti;  abdomen  hangia^  rery  low^  or  ^erj'  HMch. 
^j:icuatc<l^  carioatad^    and   armed    witk   tveDty-ouie. 
«^io^ ;  liBod  sboxA;.inouth  very  small;  intewmaaiitaTiBm 
l#r^S  maoffiUasnea  very  yarrow^  not  possiiL^  beyond 
the  eytf^;  nmjuUbles  Urge^  forming  aa  angtewilhiia tfa^ 
i;iontb;  ieelh  none;  the  extremiiy  ofi  the  jiectorats  pass*. 
iilg  bcyofld  the  anterior  part  of  tliohasaof  the  vemiraby 
^vhi^U:  aro  (ituata  ^om&w^faat  bofoie  the-  darsal-fin;r 
oandahjinoi  considerable  axi^ojt^  bat  mot  at^fockedaa. 
i^  (he  foregoing  species ;  length  of  specimens,  examin-. 
^  from  eight  to  twelve  inches;  colour* oS  Om  back  ar 
p-A;7^1i.bUie^  paJe  aiher  oa  the  «w?e#,  kwi  oi  a  burnt 
tfrra  de  sienna^  mtx^d  with  golden;  threat  and  abdo- 
men A>hH<^;  extiemity  of  the  veutram.  Uaak^  th»  re^' 
nwiinder  of  the  fijis  tinted  wkU  gray-blne>.  yellow  and, 
grecn^  hlackislfe>  ajt  their  extremities  ;■  €^ea  small^  mde&i 
t^roMhisJi  jc11o^';l  pmjil  hlt^ck }  acalea  vecy  nartojr^ 
2>nil  crowded. 

B.    7.-0).   t5.^5,  I8.r-Y.  8.— A..  W.r-^C.l^^ 
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•  •    This  species  t;otims  occasiotiaUy  td  tli^  ^ti^fcelfe  M 
&11iiaoro  aikl  Philadelphia,. 


i:  itisoftg  those  ftbdeiiinol  fislics  whkh  «7it^  wc^^ 

Jprilh  16  NArth  Auericli,  there  ai-e  .sevei'al  kno«rn  ua<lw 

^e  j^opular  name  ^f  Herrlftg^  which  iuhahit  th^  rivef 

jOkio 9iidIl^nJoeJsiri8.    TJiey  ha^'e^in  effect^  ^uch re^ 

semblance  to  Clupeai,  in  theu*  colour^  their  large  eys(F, 

their  large  scales,  and  the  tomprcsscd  form  of  theif 

body;  and  with  wKch  genus  they  laay  he  confoianded 

wi  a  superficial  view ;  but  it  is  easy  to  dislinguish 

them  by  the  absence  bf  thecarihated  abdomen;  by  their 

^^tjre^ely  .  nhovi  interxuaxillaries    and    oraxillarica^ 

uhich   are  ai'ticalaled   together;  and  by  every  part 

j|f  the  mouth  being  strongly  toothed,  as  in  tbo  Saliacm 

Tamily  of  Cuvler.     Tliey  have^  iu  a  great  measure^ 

the  habitudes  of  these  last,  as  like  tiiem  Ihcy  appear 

to  prey  on  living  animals,  particularly  insects^  whidi 

Ihey  taiie  on  the  surface  of  the  water.     Tiie  stomachi 

jC  several  .of  ttie^^e  ^ues^  which  I  examined,  ia  tik6 

month  of  May>  I&I6,  were  filled  with  Scarakei,  and 

^tt^  larvae  of  J£^iameixif  tbe  prifect  insecttt  of  the  lust* 

iw>,at  thatf  period)  being  observed)  in  imnieuft©  muiti* 

iadei^.  awar^iug  ovei*  ike  suif ace  of  the  Ohio« 

.    TM  want  of  an  adipose  iia  in  our  fiah».-i,  excludes 

.iHjUtWi,  fwpx  the  gpnu."^  Sal  mo.     l>y   their   teeth  they 

^«eeiu  to  appruxlinate  to  the  geaei*a  Ckirocentrus,  and 

pj^i^uthrimui^  of  Cuvier  and  Uioaoviu*,  and  Lho  Ami^ 

•f  niiCepede;  buf  tue>^  ui2a'  xVum  ino  fir^t  by  th^ 
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vomer  furnisbed  \vith  teeth^  from  the  secotid  ftlso  bjf» 
&e  teetb^  and  from  the  third  by  the  pectcmtfai^  the  dor- 
iwil,  the  teeth,  the'  gill-covers,  &c.  The  ^^haractem  of 
ihe  above  named  genera  not  conforming  to  those  of  oar 
species,  I  have  thought  myself  under  the  necessity  o| 
erccUng  a  new  genu;s^  which  I  respectfully  submit,  uih 
der  the  name  of  Hiopon,  which  may  be  placed  amon| 
the  foregoing,  or  between  the  genera  JSalmo  and  Clu^ 
yea.  Of  this  new  geiius  X  U^Y^  observed  two  s|^ 
'«e3* 

Genus  HIODOlf^ 
Characters^ 

■pody  as  in  the  genus  Clupea,  bnt  without  earinafed  uSt 

domeUt 
fPongne  snpplied  by  the  os  hjoidei,  wjiich  is  fiiniis||^ 

ed  wit]^  strong  teetht 
Jhrsal'fin  one^ 
Ejies  very  large^ 

Bodg  compressed,  as  fn  the  Herrings,  but  vdllionC  a!^ 
dominal  serratures^  * 

Mead  narrow;  snput  very  short,  obtuse,  without  scalesf 
nape  covered  pn  eaph  side  wifli  large  tnangnlat 
(scales ;  posterior  snbwbits  covering  the  cheeks, 
af»{erior  ones  couceallng  th&  n^aipUaiies ;  pnep* 
perculum  laj^>  triangular,  cnrvipg  under  th«i 
throat,  its  posterior  angle  i-oundcd,  covering  al% 
ggtost  tbi»  whole  of  ti^e  suboj)erculum }  the  iftterti 
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lrt8.]  )jEW  SPECIES  bF  FISHES-.  $^9 

perculum  very  small,  squamiform,  operculuiiji 

^rge,  rounded,   having  a  notch  on  its  uppec 
part. 

Eyes  very  large,  situated  near  the  end  of  the  snout^ 
and  nearly  occupying  the  space  between  the 
summit  of  the  head,  and  the  angle  of  the  mouthy; 
they  are  furnished  with  a  gelatinous  nictitating 
membrane,  m  hich  extends  an  a  part  of  the  operC 
culum. 

J^oatrils  double,  placed  at  the  end  of  the  snout,  abovo 
and  near  th^  antimaxillaries^. 

>JUouth  of  a  middling  size,  jaws  subequai ;  intermaxil'* 
laries  short,  articulated  with  the  maxillaries^^ 
both  very  narrow^ 

Teeth  conic,  eqtRil,  close*set,  Jn  a  single  row  on  the 
maxillaiies,  aftd  intermaxillaries,  stronger,  and 
in  several  rows,  on  the  lower  jaw,  very  fine  on 
the  palate,  tt»  vomer  equally  furnished  with  se* 
veral  mnges  of  very  strong  ones,  on  its  whole 
length. 

Tongue  sapplAbd  by  the  os  hyoides,  which  is  armed 
with  two  principal  rows  of  very  strong,  bent^ 
*tonic  teeth,  between  which  there  are  several 
rows  of  very  small  teeth. 

Sranchioafegous  rays  short,  superior  ones  enlarged 
at  thek  extremities,  of  the  number  of  8  or  9$ 
brancMal  arch  furnished  on  each  side,  anteriorly^ 
with  denticulaticms,  which  interlock  one  vnth 
4he  other. 

JUrMoAder  long,  compressed;  one  obgerves  t>vo  other 
Ttl- 1,  0  g 
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WkW  BPCCIES  of  MSttE*  [js^»t«rf)iqi^ 


Ismail  subglobular  air  vessels^  placed  each  in  a 
cavity^  under,  and  on  each  side  of,  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium.*  * 

jpins:  a  ;»ingle  doml,  placed  opposite  to  the  commence 
laeuit  of  the  anal ;  p^torals  placed  low,  near  the 
opercula,  ventrals  Hudway  between  the  pectorak 

^,    .    and  a\iaL 

^U^ulc^  lai^c^  |>clluciil  at  the  edges^  easily  deciduous. 


V: 


PECIES. 


i.  HioDON  ter^siis.  Anal-jin  large,  arfd  rounded 
6n  its  anterior  "{^art,  very  narrow  on  it§  posteiior  partj^ 
atotchcd  in  the  iniddlfe. 

JBodif  lenj^tbcned,  elevated,  back  almost  straight, 
and  jparallel  \v:th  the  abdomen ;  tail  narrow ;  dork 
4aljih  RubqiiddranguIaV,  elevated  on  its  anterior 
]^art,  thd  tLree  first  r^ys  sliriple,  the  last  double^ 
iJie  ihftrttiodialc  ones  divided';  pectorals  falciforiD|t 
j^ointed,  "pIKfccil  li&riztfiUally  in  a  longitudinal  de-. 
frression ;  ventrals  large,  somewhat  rounded  at  their 
points,  and  ^urnislicd  wiih'A  squamiform  appendix  at 
tlicii'  bb^se";  anal-Jin  long,  tvitli  pretty  strong  divided 
ray$,  ille  Ikst  tlouCle,  the  three  first  simple  j  caudal- 
^Jin  forked,  lobes  pointed,'iBfiual ;  latdralMne  slightly 
arched  towlii'dfs  the  b"ack. 

Thi3  'sp^^cies  1  observed  ib  LAlfc  Erie,  at  Buffalo  i 
a>id  !i[r,  1r.  ^ay  Examined  an  individual  of  the  same  on 
tt:e  OLlo/al  Pitttburg.  ThcCioilour  of  its  gill-ooters  h 

,    .^  "fheflc  tvrh  aiTMillair  rcssels  app^tr  to  enable  Uie  fish  to  riie  with  fitcUkf 
to  the  durfibce  of  Uie  water,  to  tukc  its  pre} .  Time  d^d  not  pcmut  me  to  oo^ 
^viTTc  wlicifccr  Uivic  \^  a  cor/ji^un-^^tu::!  between  tlicm  and  tlic  Jir  bi^^* 
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^Id^ti^  lU  ejfe$  ai;e  hiioyfu  aud  golden ;  Us  hack  ii| 
bli^ifih ;  ai^d  its  sides  silvery  ;  \ts  ^W3  tiated  \^itli^  ye^ 
low,  with  metallic  reflections  X^  thf  rnys^  Tlie  lengt^ 
l^f  the  individual  described  was  thirteen  inches.  This 
species  is  accounted  pretty  good  food ;  but  I  do  no^ 
^ow  whctljer  it  is  thg  ol)ject  of  ^  g^rticular  fistp^y  o^. 
tiot.  ' 

p.  18.— D.  15.— A.  8a.~V.  7— C.  18J  rays, 

2.  H.  clodalus.  Anal-fin  straicUl,  anteiior  pa\l 
large  and  pointed,  without  a  notch. 

The  boiy^  as  ii|  th^  pff^Qeding,  much  oon^pressed^ 
ihe  back  ^  l|ttle  mor^  el^^vated  towards  the  dorsal-^n  ] 
the  sno^  is  likewise  rounded,  but  shorten,  i\^^^  in  (hei 
foregoing ;  fin$  much  as  in  the  preceding  wJith  \h& 
exception  of  the  anal,  which  forms  the  distinction, 
^otcd  10  the  specific  character;  lateral-line  rather 
straighten  j  fays  of  both  spe(;;ics  M  ith  brilliant  metalli(j' 
reflections,  as  in  Herrings ;  colour  of  l^otU  the  samet 
The  sp^vinien  d^pcribed  was  taken  at  Pittsburg ;  Ui 
was  eleven  inches  long.  It  appears  in  abundance  m 
the  month  of  May ;  its  flesh  is  good.  "      ' 

p.  18— D.  15.— A.  30.— y.  7--rC.  £0  rqyi^ 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  i^|joye  fis^hcs  ycs^Tfljiv 
aach  other,  the  principal  difiercnce  lying  in  the  anal;^ 
tn.  It  may  be  that  they  fonu  |)ut  oup  species,  and 
that  the  individuals  described  were  of  different  S3xc§. 
This  point  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  settling  by  ai;^ 
cjcaijiination  of  the  ficxr.dl  organs,  as  my  stay  at  the 
places  where  they  are  found  was  very  shorty  and  I  m  S!j 
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866  HYDROSTATIC  BALANCE*  [fa»t«iAcri, 

enabled  to  procure  but  two  solitary  individuaU.  This, 
notice  is  given  with  the  view  of  inciting  the  attention 
of  those  naturalists  who  may  have  better  opportunities 
of  examination  than  I  had. 

PLATE  xrv. 

Tig.  1,  H.  chdalv94    Tig.  2,  Section  of  the  body  Ctxt  vtrticaDy.    Tig.^ 
^tcctipn  of  the  head  of  its  natural  si^c. 


Jhseription  of  a  Hydrostatic  Balance,  by  which 
.   the  spfdjic  gravities  of  minerals  may  be  ascertaJupi 

without  calculation.    By  Ber?j.  H.  Coates,  M.  D, 

Read  June  16,  1818.     Plate  XV. 

The  present  instrument  has  arisen  /Vom  one  lately 
presented  to  the  Academy,  in  which  the  cdtaimon  steel- 
yard is  employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  object  of  the  alteration  is,  without  rendering 
ihe  instsument  more  complicated,  or  moi*e  troublesome 
in  its  application,  to  save  the  labour  and  inconveni- 
ence of  calculation.  By  means  of  it  the  specific  gra- 
iiity  of  a  mineral  may  jie  ascertained  in  a  few  mo- 
tnents,  and  without  pen  and  ink,  or  any  other  assist^ 
ance  than  a  cup  of  water.  With  the  pid  of  the  neat^ 
pess  and  convenience  of  the  instrument  on  ^hich  it  is 
grafted,  it  is  hoped  to  be  a  practical  saving  of  tim» 
Snd  labour  to  the  mineralogist. 

The  lever  resembles  lliat  of  a  common  steelyard, 
AA4  is  coiitriyed  t#  |>alaiicc  exactly,  by  making  the 
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J918.1  IItDll03TATl^  BALANCE.  860 

shorter  end  wider,  and  wiUi  an  cnlargci\ient  at  the  ex* 
iremity.  The  upper  edge  of  each  limb,  is  rectilinear, 
and  free  from  notches,  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  in  ad« 
justing  the  weights. 

The  shorter  end  is  undivided  ;  but  on  the  longer  is 
inscribed  a  scale,  of  which  every  division,  reckoning 
from  the  extremity  of  tlic  lever,  is  marked  with  a 
number,  which  is  the  quotient  of  the  length  of  th^ 
whole  scale,  divided  by  the  distance  of  the  divisioa 
from  the  end.  Thus  at  half  the  length  is  marked  tho 
number  S,  at  one-tliird,  3,  at  one-fourth,  {,  &c.  Also 
at  two-thirds  the  length  is  marked^  one  and  a  half,  ai 
two-fifths,  two  and  a  ha)f,  &c.  And  so  of  all  the 
fractions,  sufficiently  minutely,  ^^liese  numbers  ex- 
tend  as  high  as  the  specific  gravity  of  platina ;— tha 
pivot  of  the  instrument  represents  unity,  and  a  notch 
is  made  at  the  farther  end. 

lu  using  this  instrument,  any  convenient  weight  U 
suspended  by  a  hook  from  the  notch  at  the  end  of  tiie 
Jcale.  The  body  under  exan^ination  is  to  be  suspend- 
cd  tQ  the  other  end  by  ft  horse-^hair,  and  slid  along  till 
an  equilibrium  is  produced.  It  is  then,  without  aUcr- 
ing  its  situation  on  the  bpam,  to  be  immersed  in  water, 
and  balanced  a  second  time  by  sliding  the  weight* 
The  hook  of  the  latter  then  marks  the  specific  gravity 
#n  the  scale. 

The  demonstration  of  this  is  very  simple.  The  in- 
^umcn'  being  supposed  in  equilibrium,  and  B  D  (sec- 
figure)  and  the  weight  of  the  counterpoise  being  cour 
«tant,  the  weight  of  the  body  varies  as  the  distance  of 
the  counterp  a*)e  from  B;  by  the  common  principle  o^ 
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ttielev^jr.     Hence,  if  C  \)Q  tho  place  of  the  weight  at 
iiie  conclusion  of  the  operation, 

Weight  in  water  :  weight  in  air  :  :  B  O  :  B  A, 
And,   by  snbtraetipn,  the  Ipss  of  weight  in  water : 
veight  in  air  :  :  A  C  :  A  B ;  and  hence 
Wt.  in  air  AB         ^ 

.— — ' — :^  equal  — —  equal  the  spec.  grav. ;  which  is 

loss  AC 

'^e  rule,  Q.  E.  D* 

Substance^  lighter  than  water  may  have,  if  nece^* 
sary,  their  specific  gravity  ascertained  by  the  usu* 
aI  method ;  a  scale  of  equal  parts  being  cut  oa  th€i 
opposite  side  of  the  beam,  and  the  article  to  be  weigh* 
ed  placed  in  a  laoich  for  the  purpose.  For  mineralogy, 
Jiowever,  this  will  seldom  be  necessary*  The  bottouv 
of  tlie  ia)tch  A  (at  the  smaller  end)  should  be  in  a  line 
with  the  edge  of  the  scale^  its  sides  being  a  little  raised* 
The  top  of  tlie  shorter  end  should  be  rather  tlie  thick- 
est part  of  it,  ta  allow  the  horse-hair,,  by  which  the  mi- 
njcrd  is  suspended,  to  swing  clear.  This  mode  will 
be  found  \Qzy  delicate  and  accurate,  and  a  hook  must 
not  be  used,  as  it  cannot  be.  balanced. 

Tiie  instrument,  in  this  form,  is  exceedingly  com- 
pact, and  may  be  reduced  to  a  simple  rod. 

Tho  priucipte  is  capable  of  being  applied  (as  in 
au  instiament  I  have  made)  to  an  arc  of  a  circle,  with 
a  rod  resembling  in  its  rvppUcatioE  a  common  beat  Ib^ 
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Observations  on  the  genns  olycinb^  and  sortie  of  itg 
kindred  genera,  liy  Stephen  EUiotf^  of  CAarfet- 
t©n,  S.  C,    Mead  June  23,  1818. 

(Concluded.) 

THYRSANTHUa 

Chur.  Ess.  VexiUum  basi  caJlosum^  appenOx: ;  tkt- . 
bolus  ex  centra  disci  denticvlatus^  vagiTvans  basis, 
stipitis  ovarii.    Legumen  cdriaceum  suiterei,  JiJr-^ 
^idare  ? 

1.  Frutesceiis.  . 
.     Glycine  frutescens.    Willd.     Sp.  PL  8,  p,  f  08^- 
"Mich.  2,  p.  63. — Peraoon,  Syn.  PL  «^  p.  801. 

Anon,  frutescens^  Walt.  p.  186. 

Jipws  fmt^scen^^  Parah  2,  p.  474. 

"TSah.  in  IVamidis. 

ARCYPHYLLUM. 

,  i^har.  Ess.  Caralla  petdlis  vix  ealyce  Ungiorihus, 
Filamentum  solitariutn  juxta  basin  geniaUatum. 
Jjpgumen  compressnmfalcatumy  dispermum. 

1,  Simplicifolium. 

A.  caule  humill;  erecto ;  foliis  simplicibtid,  rotuncla- 
lis,  rngoiis  ;  floribiis  fasciculatis. 

Glycine^  iomentosa,  van  g.  monopkgUoj  Mich*  S^  p. 
*3. 
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G.  renifarmie.     Pursh  2,  p.  4S6. 
TrifolhiM  Sim jpUci folium.    Walt*  p.  ISia 
Hobs  in  andis  et  cultis. 

2.  Difcrme. 

A.  caule  volubili,  foliis  siibrhouibcis,  rugosis,  infe- 
jfioribud  simplicibus,  supericribus  temalis^  racemis 
ct-xiilaribus  suminitate  confcrtifloris. 

Glycine  fomentosa^  var.  b.  volubilh^  Mich.  2,  p.  63. 

Mab.inaridisetculiis. 

8.    Erectum. 

A.  Caule  erecto,  foliis  ternatis>  ovaltbus^  subaciitit> 
Ttticulato  venosis,  racemis  crectis  axillaribus. 

Glycine  tom&ntosay  var.  a.  erecto^  Mi«h.  S,  p.  63. 
Pursb  2,  p.  486. 

Trifolium  erectum.     Walt.  p.  184.'. 

var.  a.  foliis  distincte  reticiUatis. 

h.  foliis  velktirAsj  racemis  hmgumbus. 
.  Hob.  a,  in  aridissimis  freqiiens.     b.  •SbbeviUe  Ccv 
S.  Car.  a,  B.  Gourdine  communicata. 

To  tbis  genus  belong  ^n  nad^scribed  species  dis- 
rovercd  by  Dr.  Williaui  Baldwin  in  th^  vicinity  of  St. 
Mary^s,  Georgia^  and  the  Glycine  'fetieulataf  Caribcea, 
rkombifGlla^  and  perhaps  many  other  species  now  at- 
t^^ohed  to  tlic  genus  'Gbicine. 

AMPIirCARPA. 
Cmr.  I^se,    Fiarcs  cciitUiii  plcr^tmqtie  sterifes^  te- 
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^minibus  eotnpreasis  falcatis  ;  radieales  apetali,  Jenr 
tiiesy  leguminibus  ovatisy  torulosis^  monospermis. 

1.  JItonoica. 

Glifcine  monoica.   Willd*   Sp,  PL  3,  p.  1055.— 
Mich.  S,  p.  64,— Pursh,  3,  p/485. 
JLnon.  Carolmiens  f  Walt.  p.  188^ 

To  this  genus  the  Glj/cine  subterranean  sarmentosax 
tokl  eomoiay  pvobably  bekrng;  but  as  i  am  utkuv- 
4pi4iated  iviilk  these  plants^  I  have  einhte(\  tjieir  apcr* 
eific  charapters^*  % 

In  ascribiiig  to  flie  caaline  floweti  oP  this  genui  rf 
cofflprassed  fakate  legtm^^  I  ha;?«  -f^imii  lui  the  ga^ 
9enil  ajecHimcy  of  Walter.  I  h%r%  never  beea  abte  t9 
discover ove  fertilew  If  this  should  he  an  arrar^  while 
It  would  render  the  name  I  have  fpven  t^  this  genuji 
less  appropriate^  it  would  4ihow  more  strongly- th^ 
nepessity  of  removing  it  from  its  present  station^  I^ 
truth  I  know  no  principles  of  classificajtion  by  which 
the  G.  monoica,  tomentosay  angtUoBa^  frtifescms,  an4 
^io«;  tun  continue  members  of  on^  common  family. 


:f»ii  »> 
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An  accouni  of  the  Crustacea  of  the  United  States  $§ 
ITiomas  Say.  Bead  July  7,  1S18. 

s .  Body  thirteen-jdiirted  ex^li^v^  ht  tbe  head^  a^d  im^ 
Ciodh^s  the  ihree-jointcidiaH^  tMennm  wiik  the  UA 
joint  composed  of  numerous  minute  onei^  superiorea  as 
Ipn^  or  longer  ihaa  ike  inferieres,  four- jointed,  penul- 
timato^joiat  Uri/th  a  seta  at  the  apex,  infenores  fiTe-joint\ 
«d ;  feet  ftMrlmii>  the  two  anterior  pairs  monodaciyi^^ 
«iibequal^  ba*ds  dvai,  third  and  fourth  paira  smaUestf 
iuil  with  8«aU  fujcttnlate  spinet  above^  and  biftd  oiiei 

.  I     fti  tf 

ih  V*  yusciatui.  Hoiy,  whitish,  iijanslucent,  with 
«^olete  greenish  bands ;  eyes  reniform,  situated  at 
the  outer  base  of  the  antennai,  terminal  joint  of  .the 
sruperior  antennse  with  about  thirty  articulations* 

Inhabits  the  larger  streams  of  fresh  water. 

Cabinet  6f  the  Academy. 

Body  punctured,  fasciate  with  faint  green,  whick 
kftcr  death  becomes  of  alhifous  colour;  swpetit^r  an- 
UnncPy  second  joint  annulate  with  ferruginou«|  seta 
^attaining  the  tip  of  the  fifnrarticulationof  theTeTrntn^JL 
^oint,  terminal  joint  with  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  arA 
Dcuhiiions  ;  infeinor  antenncs  hi^iry,  second  and  thklt 
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joint  each  witb  a  f»migiii0a8  spot  abov^^  lr«i  joint  of 
ieach  pair,  with  a  green  spot  on  the  hmer  side ;  foei 
iairy^  faintly  spotted  with  greenj^  fifth  and  sixth  pair^ 
generally  reflecied  above  the  back,  seventh  pair  re^^ 
ifected  when  swimming ;  three  last  segments  of  the 
body  composing  the  tail;  each  with  three  fascicles  of 
short  spines  above;  eye$  marginal,  smaller  above ^ 
hands  oval,  palm  unarmed, 

Leu^.h  not  quite  half  an  inch* 

This  species  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  our  riveTi^ 
and  is  frequently  introduced  into  PhiladelpMa,  in  the 
Schuylkill  water ;  an  individual  placed  in  a  glass  o^ 
water,  swam  nimbly  about  sometimes  uj)On  his  back, 
the  superior  antenn©  being  projected  forwards,  an4 
the  inferior  pair  decurved ;  when  at  rest  ^t  was  placed 
ea  its  side,  with  the  body  incurved  ;  it  ysos  not  verj 
'particular  in  the  choice  of  food,  it  tore  out  of  tae  shell, 
and  eagerly  devoured,  a  young  Lymncsa  catascapinm^ 
^pd  also  eat  some  Y^g?t^ble  food,  Tl^e  antepnse  as- 
^sts  these  animaU  very  much  in  obtaining  the  minute^ 
jiyrticles  of  food,  which  abound  ip  thi^  water;  whei^ 
nn  object  of  ft  proper  ^i:te  pomes  within  a  moderate 
^distance  of  his  mouth,  one  of  them  sfa'ikcs  it  with  gr^cCt 
idexterity  into  tiie  grasp  of  t\^e  four  anterioj  feet,  thei 
fif.v  pair  of  vvliicii  appears  to  be  moj?t  employed*  it 
^iflVrs  from  the  G.  pulpx  of  Europe,  more  especially 
in  hviving  reuiform  ej'e^*!  .  An  pvraordimiry  tc  eg^t 
bUnce  prevails^  betweei^  tji^s  gpe^ies  and  ai^  iphabjift 
iaut  of  the  salt  wate^,  the  only  difference  ai)peai*s,  to. 
be  ia  the  somewhat  larger  si/c  (if  the  latter,  but  npj 
l^avjufig  succeeded  i»  dU|^Te:iug  a  sp^ci%  HiflfeirciK^^ 
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I  ccm3u1er  fiiellft  as  the  saaie ;  in  colcmf  they  laay  dif^ 
fer  inconsiderably. 

3.     G.  minns.    Eyes  reniform ;  superior  antennm; 
longer  than  the  inferior  ones^  terminal  joint  with  about 
twelve  articulations. 
.  Inhabits  nvuleU  and  small  fresh  water  streams. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Body  whiti«h;  with  a  few  very  pale  fulvous  lateral 
«ptiis ;  eyes  reniform^  blackish^  placed  at  the  exterior 
base  of  the  superior  antennsD ;  superior  antennm  obvi- 
ously longer  than  the  inferior  onos^  seta  shorty  attain**^ 
ing  the  •  tip  of  the  second  articulation  of  the  terminal 
jpint^  terminal  joint  with  about  twelve  articulations^ 
^  Length  three-twentieths  of  an  inch. 

Found  in  brooks  under  stones^  and  may  be  readily 
discovered  by  taking  a  stone  out  of  the  water^  and  in* 
specting  its  inferior  surface. 

3^.      G.  niucroiiatus.     Eyes  iiTegularly  reniform^ 
hlackish  X  untennce  subequal ;  eighth,  ninth^  and  tenth 
segments  of  the  body  mucronate  above. 
■  Inhabits  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Cabinet  of  the  Ajcademy. 

Jlntennce  subequal,  superior  ones  with  about  twen- 
ty articulations  in  the  terminal  joint,  seta  attaining  the 
tip  of  the  fourth  articulation ;  eyes  somewhat  reniform,- 
tfuucate  above,  and  forming  an  angle  towards  the  up- 
per base  of  the  antennsB ;  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
Joints  Of  the  body,  tenninating  above  in  n  strongs 
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jjMite^  somewhat  elevated  spine ;  ratlier  sojialler  thitt 
9.  iasciatas. 

This  species^  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  salt  wav 
ter^  I  caught  m  the  bay  of  Egg-harbour^  and  near  the 
flsouth  of  St.  John's  river^  Florida ;  it  is  remarkable 
for  the  dorsal,  immovable  spines,  by  which  it  is  very 
veadily  distinguished  from  others,  but  it  is  necessary 
|o  observe  that  in  the  male  these  dorsal  spines  are  of- 
ten less  distinct  than  in  the  female,  sometimes  indeed, 
in  this  sex  they  are  entirely  wanting  on  the  eighth  and 
tenth  segments,  and  that  of  the  ninth  is  very  small. 

4*  G.  ^appejfidiculatu$.  Caudal  segments^  and 
threz  terminal  segments  of  the  bodjfy  dcntated  on  their 
posterior  edges ;  feet  in  one  sex,  second  pair  didac^ 
tyle. 

Inhabits  Georgia. 

Cabinet  of  the  4^cademy. 

Clgpeus  not  extended  beyond,  tl^e  frontal  curve); 
eges  moderate,  oval^  hardly  extending  above  the  infe« 
idor  base  of  the  superiw  antennaB ;  feet^  anterior  pair 
filiform,  hand  somewhat  dilated,  v,ail  placed  on  th^i 
middle  of  the  tip,  shor^  curved,  acute,  second  pair  of 
feet  in  one  sex  with  one  of  the  hands  veiy  large,  di-? 
ilactyl^  nearly  equal  to  one  half  of  the  body,  sub- 
^bovate,  inferior  edge  rounded,  superior  one  rcctiliueai^ 
terminating  at  the  base  of  the  thumb  in  an  obtuse  an- 
gle, tip  or  palm  of  the  hand  tridentate,  lower  tootl^ 
v^ry  small,  fingers  deflected  nearly  right  angularly,, 
thuml}  |p*Qoyed,  groove  forming  an  emargina  at  the 
outpr  tip  for  tjic  >TC(xi>tioa  of  t]je  tip  9f  th^  fini^cr :  fin 
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&e  oilier  set.  tkd  second  pair  of  feei  are  totoaodhciyle^ 
loni;cr  than  the  first^  with  tiie  lameilary  appeadioe  of; 
the  iancr  base  muck  elongated^  compressed^  atlenuaC* 
eil,  pediibrm,  two-thirds  the  lengtb  of  the  foot)  ioif^ 
ti£;hth^  ninth,  and  tenth  segments  dentate  «!  their  poi^. 
i^rior  tip3  above^  vith  seven  strongs  promiBettt  teeth^ 
ftf  which  th&  dorsal  one  is  shortest  ^  tail,  two  irst  se^ 
fiieiils  arixj^^d  at  tip  above  with  two  prominent  acat^ 
ifeeth. 

Length  three-tenths  ojT  ai^  incjbi. 

This  animal  corresponds  with  Uie  ^neric  charactefrft 
fin  having  the  accessory  seta  to  the  antennsB^  and  the 
moveable  spines  on  the  tail^  though  it  is  observable 
^at  these  spines  are  few  in  number  and  not  fascicalat^ 
^d.    But  in  the  form'  of  the  four  anterior  feet  it  differs^ 
very  much  from  the  other  individuals  of  tliia  genu% 
and  makes  a  near  approach  to  Orehettiay  from  whicli 
it  is  di«tingiiishedby  the  length  of  the  superior  antennae^ 
of  which  the  characters  agree  with  tbose  of  Ghimmajras. 
The  remarkable  elongation  of  the  inner  lamella  of  tht 
second  pair  of  feet  in  one  sex  is  a  very  striking  pecn* 
Karity  cf  this  species,  more  especially  observable  as  the 
feet  Ihom^elvcs  are  concealed  when  at  rest,  and  that  mk 
ejlVctfially,  that  altliough  confident  of  their  existence  it 
was  not  witlMJut  considerable  difficulty  that  I  brought 
tkcra  to  view.    In  consoqucnce  of  this  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  second  pair  of  feet  and  their  appendices,  the 
latter  would  be  mistaken  for  the  feet,  by  any  one  wh4 
w:;3  not  attentive  to  the  general  organization  of  these 
pnHs.    It  i^  probable  (bat  this  animai  will  fqn|^  %  O^V 
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^  «iib-geni!»>  which  would  very  propirly  %Timfg^  wor 


Genus  ^LfiPlDACTTLlS. 

Essential  Character. 

tMntennm  fSmr-jointed^  famished  bcneatti  w  ith  pb^ 
^oae  cUi»^  mteimediaie  oaes  with  an  accc^isory  seta. 
^ilaeed  at  tip  ot  the  third  joint.  Clypeiis  produced  ber. 
^c^Q  the  baaes  of  the  intermediate  antennae  and  ar. 
£|ite.  Ret^  two  anterio^  pairs  simple^  eijual^  third  and; 
floorth  subequal^  didactyle^  fingeta  lajqaeUlloi-m ;  W- 
natnm^  feet  spinous  without  nail9« 

Natural  Character. 

j^pdf  *cotttpresaed<«oval. 

Hmd  distinct^  avhguadrate^  ;extendcd  into  a  shoft* 
iM^Qte  roetrmn  between  the  intermediate  antennae  ;  a?> 
fennw  auhequal^  {our-joiqted,  ii^erioreB  rather  Ion- 
c;er,  incurved,  second  and  third  joints  filiated  bo 
neath,  compressed,  and  ciliated  beneath  with  plumos^ 
i'longated  hairs,  these  two  joints  M'hcn  at  rest  forai  % 
rontiaued  oval,  the  former  is  dolabriform,  terminal  ec- 
i%  €igh1^joiiited,  verticiUate,  supeHares  porreded^  ba- 
19a}  jehil  dilated^  dafxresae^  second  one  much  smaQtiji 
Jllacad  a*i4he  inner  tip  of  the  preceding,  and  with  Ihaf 
Joint  furnished  with  plumose  cilise  beneath,  third,  joint 
iPiuch  smaller  than  the  secdnd>  and  /umished  at  the^ 
.2ip  ^^ith  a  triwUcolate  accessory  seta,  parallel  widi 
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ttie  tenninal  joint,  tenmBal  joint  of  about  ^gfai  Mig» 
ments,  and  not  longer  than  the  preceding  jointa  tomr 
junctly ;  eyes  convex^  touching  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  head;  thorax  with  seven  Begmentf,  and  lateral 
scales ;  feet  fourteen,  two  anterior  pairs  in  each  §ei 
simple,  filiform,  equal,  third  and  fourth  pairs  equal,  di^ 
dactyle,  hands  compressed,  not  dilated,  finger  rounded, 
thmnh  oval,  lanmlliform,  remaining  fStet  graduallj 
larger,  compresded,  armed  with  fslKurt  spines,  and  des- 
titute of  a  n^l^  hind  pair  largest,  antipenaltlmate 
joint  lengthened  ajbeve,  and  nearly  attainuig  lAte  tip  of 
the  following  joint  which  is  orenate  and  spintoua  ott 
the  edge,  terminal  joint  compitesed,  serrated,  aad 
spinous  on  the  edges,  and  truncate  at  tip ;  aBlertor 
pairs  of  feet  furnished  at  their  inner  bases  with  ob- 
long oval  moveable  lamellae 

Jibdomen  of  three  segments,  abruptly  narrower  than 
the  thorax,  each  furnished  beneath  with  natatwy  feet, 
consisting  of  short,  rounded  peduncles,  supporting 
double  set«,  of  which  the  outer  ones  are  longest,  thml 
segment  abruptly  inflected  at  tip ;  tail  inflected^  armed 
with  bifid  ^vles.  ^ 

SPEtll-^S. 

*        •    •<; 

iM^^dytitcns.  'E7je$  orbicular ;.  >ioiy  when  Feee«4 
trfaite,  with  an  abbreviated  ktfiiwilifefafiigjaoms  vitte, 
including  the  aiimentary  canal;  aoo^starf  settt  i»£  4b^ 
in  termed  iaie  antennae,  attaining  the  tip  of  <he  Jbnrti^ 
segment  of  the  terminal  joint  j  antmor  pairs  of  feet 
hxiry.        '    ,  . .«        ,    .  a   •* 
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Length,  male  one  quarter,  female  three  twentieths  of 
an  inch. 

Inhabits  coast  of  GeiH^ia* 

Cabinet  erf  the  Academy. 

This  active  little  animal  is  one  of  the  many  inhabi* 
tants  of  small  pools  of  water  left  by  the  recess  of  the  ticte 
cm  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  aad  it  is  probable, 
considering  the  vast  range  of  animals  on  this  eastern  jwt 
of  North  America,  that  it  occurs  much  ftEurther  north,  es- 
pecially as  it  is  foimd  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  lo- 
calities I  have  assigned  to  it.  In  those  shallow  pools  its 
presence  may  be  ascertained  by  the  numerous  and  irre* 
gular  tunnels  which  it  forms  in  the  sand,  like  miniature 
representations  of  those  of  the  mole,  only  less  rectilinear. 
These  little  tubular  edifices  are  formed  by  the  animal 
when  in  pursuit  of  a  recluse  jMrey,  and  are  occasionally 
interrupted  by  his  ascent  towards  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter. In  these  excursions  his  motion  is  extremely  rapid, 
and  appearing  but  for  ^  moment,  he  is  readily  mistaken 
for  a  Dy  tiscus  or  Hydrophilus,  which  have  a  similar  habit 
of  occasionally  visiting  the  surface  of  the  water;  but  for 
the  purpose  of  respiration.  I  was  at^first  deceived  by  this 
similarity  of  movement,  until  by  more  attentive  observa* 
don,  induced  by  the  tapidity  wi&  which  it  pen^rated  die 
compact  sand  and  by  its  not  remaining  at  the  surface  of 
the  water  a  sufficient  time  to  inhale  a  supply  of  air,  cm*  to 
collect  a  globule  of  it  for  gradual  consumpti<m,  it  was 
evident  that  it  was  an  anhnal  of  perfectly  distinct  habits 
and  organizatiGSi  £rom  ttK>se  of  simple  stigmata. 

When  placed  m  a  vessel  of  water,  it  was  observable 
that  the  oval  appendices  attached  near  the  inner  base  of 
the  anterior  pairs  of  feet,  amst  in  the  jn^oceas  ^  resfdrat^ 
Vol-  I.  I  i 
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ty  propeHmg  ^ftie  water  to  the  natatory  feet,  by  Which  it 
was  again  propelled  backwards;  this  ccHistant  stream  car- 
ries with  it  the  more  minute  ammals  ustially  abundant  in 
sea  water,  which  in  passing  are  arrested  by  die  plumose 
totennae  by  the  palpi  and  anterior  feet,  and  are  conveyed 
to  the  moiitfi  for  food. 

^uepidactylis  is  related  to  the  Gammarii  by  the  acccs- 
•sory  seta  of  the  intermediate  antennae,  but  is  genericalljr 
distinct  by  the  form  of  the  four  anterior  pairs  of  feet,  and 
Ihat  of  the  antennas,  which  combined  have  furnished  die 
Essential  characters  for  diis  genus. 

Ctfmw  AMPITHOE.    Leach. 

Svdtf  of  diirteen  segments;  antenna  superiares  as  long 
or  longer  than  the  inferiores,  four-jointed,  seta  of  the  pe- 
nultimate joint  obsolete,  inferiores  fire-jointed;  Jeet  four- 
teen, the  two  anterior  pairs  monodactyle,  subequail;  hmds 
equal,  oval;  third  and  fotirth  pairs  smallest;  taii  destitute 
of  fasciculated  spines,  armed  widi  bifid  styles  at  tip. 

SPECIES. 

1.  A.  9errMa^.  Antenna  equal,  short,  sIduI;  ^^^laige, 
ftpp90xmiated,  siiboval;  eighth,  niiitfa,and  tenth  segm^rts 
of  the  body  serrated. 

Inhabits  Egg-harbour« 

Cahitiet  of  the  Academy. 

Clypeus  acute;  antenna  nearty  equal,  short,  stout,  at- 
taining the  base  of  the  sixdi  segment  of  the  body;  ey€$ 
large,  black,  oval,  placed  at  the  outer  base  of  the  superior 
antenna^^  and  approximated  above;  hands  with  abqut 
tfiiee  equkiistant,  {Htnninent,  flpmoae  teeth  on  the  inferior 
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edge  or  palm^  the  nail  or  thumb  curved,  aculf,  mA  at* 
liimii^  the  third  tooth;  eighth,  niath  and  tenth  segmeat^ 
qf  the  body  serrated,  die  hst  more  consiHCuously  so. 

Length  two  ttths  of  Bn  inch. 

ReBMurkaUe .  by  its  large  eyes,  short,  stout  aiUeraiae» 
and  serrated  appearance  of  the  hind  part  oi  the  back,  oc- 
casioned by  the  elevation  of  the  tip  of  each  of  Aose  seg- 
ments above  the  base  of  the  succeeding  one. 

2.  A.  dentata^.  Posterior  edge  of  the  dilated  thighs 
strongly  serrated;  eyes  distant  above;  cfypeusjobtusc. 

Inhabits  South  Carolina. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Antenna  moderate,  not  remarkaUy  robust;  clypeus 
not  projecting  beyond  the  frontal  curve;  eyes  small,  sub- 
triangular,  distant  above;  hand  tnincate  at  tip,  destitute 
of  prominent  teeth,  but  furnished  with  a  few  rigid  hairs, 
nail  closing  on  the  tip  and  not  on  the  inferior  edjge;  feety 
posterior  edge  of  the  dilated  thighs  conspicuously  serrat- 
ed with  from  eight  to  twelve  teeth;  terminal  segments  of 
the  body  not  remarkably  serrated* 

Length  nearly  three  tenths  of  an  inch. 

A  very  common  inhabitant  of  the  fresh  water  marshes 
of  South  Carolina. 

3.  A.  punctata"^.  Antenna  elongated,  inferiores  long- 
ef\  hands  oval,  not  dentated;  body  with  numerous  black 
points. 

Inhabits  Great  Egg-harbour, 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Eyes  ovate,  acute  and  distant  above;  clypeus  not  pro- 
jecting into  an  angle;  antenna  elongated,  superiores  two 
thkds  as  long  aa  tihe  infierkv^,  ii^eriorea  nearly  equal  to 
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tfie  bo^,  attenuated;  hands  not  dentated,  equal,  oval,  noT 
larger  than  the  carpus;  body  and  antenna  above,  sprinkled 
with  numerous  black  points^  fisisciated  on  the  abdominal 
segments;  feet^  posterior  pair  not  serrated  on  the  hind 
edge  of  the  dilated  diighs,  but  armed  widi  three  or  four 
diort  spines. 

Length  rather  more  than  three  tenths  of  an  indit 
Perfectly  xlistinct  fix>m  the  preceding  species  by  tte 
more  elcmgated  and  less  robust  antenns.    I  obtained  it 
several  years  ago  at  Great  Egg-harbour,  where  it  b  not 
uncommon*  * 

Gemu  TALITRVS.    Latr. 

Body  composed  of  thirteen  segments  exclusive  of  the 
t^ad;  antennas  superiores  shelter  than  the  peduncle  of  the 
mferiores;  feet  fourteen;  tail  armed  vdth  several  bffid 
spines  at  tip* 

I.  T,  hngicamis*^  Infmar  antenna  with  about 
thirty  articulations  in  the  terminal  joint;  hand  oval,  p(dm 
ainuated. 

Jnhabiii  the  seabeach  of  New-Jersey. 

Cabinet  of  the  Acad^ny* 

£yes  oval;t  superior  antemut  not  extc^vfidg  beyond 

^  the  second  joint  of  the  peduncle  <rf  the  inferior  ones;  mfi^ 

riar  antenna  as  lc»g  as  the  body,  with  die  third  joint  of 

ibt  pedunck  rugose  above  and  beneatht  termbal  joint 

COT^posed  of  about  thirty  articulations;  frst  pair  of  feet 

•  •  Unless  we  carefully  examine  the  eyes  we  are  apt  to  be  deceived  as  to 
thnr  fiuiD*  beisff  t^wtlact  bat  partially  cotouied  it  tte  Mid  i 
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fiUform,  inner  tip  of  the  antipenultiinate  joint  dflated  into 
%  compressed,  accessory  tuberde  at  the  inimr  tip,  penul* 
timate  joint  dilated  and  rounded  at  the  inner  t^  £[»*  tfa« 
leception  of  the  nail;  hands  of  the  seccmd  pair  of  feet 
dilated,  oval,  palm  elevated  in  the  middle  into  a  lai^ 
Toimded  tooth,  which  touches  the  middle  <tf  the  thumb 
when  at  rest,  leaving  an  interval  on  each  ade»  an  elevated 
obtuse  angle  at  the  tip  of  the  palm,  on  die  inner  side  of 
which  the  thumb  rests  when  closed,  lower  e<%e  of  the 
hand  rather  longer  dian  the  palnu 

Female  with  the  second  pair  of  feet  simple,  compres* 
sed,  destitute  of  hah*  oc  short  bridles,  and  tmarmed  with 
a  nail,  terminal  joint  of  the  antennse  twenty-eig^t  to  thir- 
ty  articulate* 

Leaqi&i  seven  temhs,  breadth  one  fifttis  of  an  im^h- 
Th^.manners  and  habits  of  the  ammals  of  this  genus 
ate  similar;  they  do  not  inhabit  the  waters^  but  are  found 
in  considemble  numbers  \xpcm  sandy  beaihes  of.  the  sea^^ 
and  are  well  known  to  every  observer  by  the  name  of 
sa9id  flea;  they  leap  about  with  great  agility,  feed  upon 
and  ccniceal  tfaennelvesiinder  die  rqectamenta  of  tl^^ea, 
and  for  repose  and  security  dig  a  hde  in  the  sand,  to 
which  they  skip  at  the  approach  of  danger;  they  fumiaii 
an  excellent  food  for  the  shore  birdb,  which  may  bte  seen 
eonstandy  rumiing  dboxH  m  pursuit  of  them*  1^  young 
mdes  of  tins  species  have  the  antemus  not  kmger  dum 
the  females,  but  die  number  of  articulatbns  is  not  dimi*, 
nfthed.  Cdour  m  die  dried  specimen  brownish.  The 
hmgicormt  di&ra  in  some  of  ila  dsuucters  from  the  ge- 
nus Tatitrm  as  defined  by  Dr.  Leach,  {mrticu^y  in  d^ 
form  of  the  two  antorior  pairs  of  feet,  which  api»oximate 
it  to  Orc/u^kii 
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2.  T,  griUm.  Inferior  anttnnte  with  sAxMit  twenty- 
five  articulatKHis  in  the  tenmnal  joint;  hand  oval,  pabm 
piffallel  with  the  thumb. 

TiiiUrusgriUu^  Pedibus decern;  anticts apice incras* 
iBids,  chelatis.  Latr.  Mst.  Nat.  Crust,  et  Ins.  front 
Mosc. 

InhabHs  sandy  beaches. 

Cabinet  cS  the  Acackmy. 

£j^s  suborbicular  or  a  little  angukted;  superior  an- 
tennae hardly  exceeding  the  second  peduncular  joint  of  the 
inferior  ones;  inferior  atttemue  much  ^(nter  than  the  bo« 
dy,  a  little  hairy  but  not  rugose  upon  die  thkxi  peduncu- 
lar j<Hnt,  terminal  joint  composed  of  about  twenty-five 
articulations;  anterior  pair  of  feet  with  a  prominent  ob- 
tuse tdbercle  on  the  antipenuhimate  joioe^  penultimate 
jokit  dilated  into  an  c^use  tubercle  at  the  inner  tip  to 
deceive  the  thumb;  hood  of  the  second  pair  of  feet  oval, 
dilated,  palm  oblique,  unarmed,  convex  so  as  to  receive 
die  thumb  widiout  an  interval,  as  l<mg  as  the  lower  edge 
of  the  hand* 

Female,  articuhtbns  m  the  terminal ymt  of  theanten- 
MB  the  ^tme  as  in  the  male^  the  second  pair  effect  are  l&e 
litose  of  the  female  of  the  precedkig  species. 

Length  ratho*  more  than  half  an  inch. 

Found  in  great  abundance  on  tfie  sat^y  beachea;  when 
alarmed  wfll  siez«  a  portion  of  its  food  ted  skip  wkfa  it 
towards  its  hole  in  the  sand;  it  will  not  v<duntarily  ven- 
ture into  the  water.  I  have  considered  this  ^  the  T. 
griilus  of  Bosc,  liotwithstanding  tfie  diaracters  which  he 
refers  to  dtat  species,  ^<  dix  pattes,  ]e  deux  premier  ter- 
mk^es  par  une  main  oval  a  crodiet  simple.''  I  do  not 
know  of  any  animal  that  will  corresp(xd  witb  these 
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characters,  die  present  one  certainly  does  no^  but  as 
he  ftirdier  observes  diat,  "cettc  esp^ce  se  trouve  en 
grande  quantity  sur  les  c6tes  de  PAmerique  septen« 
trionale/'  and  that  the  posterior  antenna^  are  half  as 
long  as  the  body,  I  conclude  diat  he  has  certainly  been 
mistaken  in  the  number  of  the  feet  of  his  specimen,  and 
has  considered  the  anterior  pair  as  palpi  when  describing 
diis  animal.  It  is  smaller  and  more  slender  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  becomes  red.  when  dried.  This  species  has 
the  same  relation  to  the  genus  Talitrus  as  defined  by  Dr. 
Leach,  that  the  preceding  cme  has. 

Gwtt^  PODOCERUS.   Leach. 

Antemut  pediform,  inferiws  longer,  stouter,  and  wtdi 
the  termix^al  joint  inarticulate  or  very  obscurely  articula- 
ted; two  antericnr  pairs  of  feet  monodactyle,  hands  dilated^ 
that  of  the  seccmd  pair  of  feet  largor,  palm  unarmed  widi 
teeth. 

SPECIES. 

P.  cylimbicus^.  Harnb  of  the  second  pair  somewhat 
cylindrkal;  eyes  small,  not  jMx^msient. 

Inhabits  K§^-harbour. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

£yes  small;  Jhmi  acute;  superior  antennae  attaining 
the  tip  of  the  third  joint  of  the  inferiores,  inferior  antenme 
much  thickened,  hairy,  the  terming  joint  shorter  thsm  the 
preceding  one;  hmd  of  the  second  pair,  not  larger  dian 
the  carpus,  pahn  Icmgitudinal,  rectilinear,  thumb  much 
shorter  than  the  hand;  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  pairs  of  feet 
short,  much  compressed,  nail  ms  long  aa  the  piecedmg 
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joii^  which  is  suboval  and  narrower  than  &e  <me  before 
i^  sixth  and  sevendi  paihi  reflected^  and  of  the  usual  c}'- 
lindrical,  elongated  form. 

Length  less  than  three  twentieths  of  an  inch. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  species  of  this  class  of  ani- 
mals which  may  be  found  inhabiting  marine  plants,  Fu^^ 
cus,  &C.9  and  also  Zoophytes,  devouring  the  fabricators 
of  the  latter  and  seeking  a  fugitive  prey  amongst  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  fcHiner. 

Genus  UNCIOLA*. 

Essential  Character. 

Antenna  subpediform,  superiores  with  an  articulated 
seta  at  die  base  of  the  fourth  joint;  anterior  Jeet  mono- 
dactyle;  second  pair  with  adactylc  compressed  hands; 
coxa  not  dilated. 

Natural  Character* 

Head  deeply  emarginate  benealh  the  eyes  to  receive 
a  segment  of  the  base  of  the  lower  antennae  (ear?),  wA 
projecting  into  an  acute  angle  between  the  bases  of  the 
upper  antennse;  ryes  hardly  prominent,  placed  cm  a  some- 
what advanced  portion  of  the  head,  between  the  bases  of 
the  upper  and  lower  antennae;  antemta  robast,  terminal 
joint  of  the  superiores  mther  longer  than  the  preceding 
one,  furnished  at  base  with  an  articidated  seta,  inferiones 
rather  shorter,  thicket;,  terminal  joint  shorter  than  Ae 
preceding  one;  thorax  composed  of  sevai  segments 
each  furnished  with  feet,,  of  which  the  first  pair  are  lar- 
gest, hand  dilated,  monodactyle,  second  pair  with  a  di- 
latcd*  compressed,  subequal  carpus  and  hand,  the  latter 
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simple,  with  two  miiiutQ  hooks  at  tip,  posterior  patt 
longest;  coxa  simple  or  not  remarkably  dilated;  abdo- 
men of  three  segments;  natatory  feet  with  the  filaments 
subequalj  tail  of  three  segments,  the  first  and  second 
bearmg  each  a  pair  of  bifid  styles,  terminal  one  suborbi- 
cular,  with  a  pair  of  simple,  depressed  styles,  concealedf 
|)y  the  others. 

aPECJES. 

M.  irrcfrata^.  Eyes  hemispherical;  hands  of  the  an- 
terior  feet  with  a  longitudinal-  palm,  and  prominent  tooth^ 
those  of  the  second  pair  compressed^  ciliated. 

Inhabits  Eggharbour. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy, 

Accessory  seta  of  the  superior  antennae  attaining  die 
fifth  articulation  of  the  terminal  joint;  ey^s  conspicuous^ 
rounded;  palm  of  the  anterior  ^eet  a  little  convex  in  the 
middle,  a  large  obtuse  tooth  at  base;  nail  attaining  the 
carpus,  which  terminates  so  as  to  appear  like  a  seccHid 
tooth  of  the  hand;  second  pair  of  feet  cUiated,  widi  a 
stibtriahgular  hand^  segments  of  the  abdomen  mucrMate 
each  side  behind;  colour  when  recent,  pale  with  very  nu* 
merous  red  points. 

Length  three  tenths  of  an  inch. 

Not  being  able  to  refer  this  animal  to  any  existing 
genus,  I  was  induced  to  frame  the  present  genus  for  its 
reception.  It  approach^  Gammarus  by  having  the  ac- 
cessory seta  to  the  superior  anteimae,  but  is  excluded 
from  that  genus,  and  its  congeneers,  such  as  Talitrus, 
Oexamine,  Leucothoe,  8cc.,  by  the  absence  of  the  enlar* 
gcd  lamellated  coxae,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  those 
genera*  To  the  gtous  Phefusa  it  seems  to  approach  by 
Vol.  I.  K  k 
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the  form  of  the  second  pair  of  feet,  but  Dn  Leach  oI>% 
Serves  that  there  is  no  seta  to  the  antennie  of  that  genus. 
By  the  characters  drawn  from  the  simple  coxae,  the  thick, 
$tout  antennae,  emarginate  lateral  angles  of  the  head,  po« 
iition  of  the  eyes,  ^md  in  fact  from  the  general  habit  of 
the  body,  it  seems  to  arrange  naturally  with  Podocerus, 
lassa,  Cerapus,  Atylus,  Sec;  bom  all  of  which  it  is  suffix 
ciendy  distingubhed  by  the  form  of  the  four  anterior  feet. 
It  is  not  uncommon  on  the  branches  of  Fucus,  Sertulariii 
6cc«  in  the  estuaries  of  Newjersey. 

Order  IV.    L-ffiMODIPODA.    Latr. 

Head  united  to  the  first  segment  of  the  thorax;  eye^ 
two;  stemmata  two;  maxilla  four,  placed  in  a  transverse 
line,  labiform;  bronchia  vesicular^  at  the  base  of  the  feet,, 
subcaudal  none* 

C?(?nw^  CAPRELLA.    Lam. 

Body  linear.  Antenna  four,  the  upper  ones  with  the 
last  segment  as  long  as  the  three  others  and  articulated, 
lower  ones  shorter;  anterior  pair  of  feet  appearing  to 
arise  fix>m  the  head;  bronchia  globular  or  oval,  substitu* 
ted  for  the  third  md  fourth  pairs  of  feet;  amu  with  two 
little  appendices, 

SPECIES. 

I.  C.  geometricc^.  Body  above  glabrous;  head  with 
a  short  acute  spine  before;  hand  of  the  second  pair  of  feet 
with  one  acute  and  one  very  obtuse  tooth« 

Inhabits  salt-water  bays;  common* 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy* 
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Head  obtuse  befcure,  beneath  ^bbous^  anterior  seg- 
tnents  of  the  body  gibbous  beneath,  subcylindrical,  threa 
last  segments  shorter,  convex  above,  terminal  one  nnall<» 
est,  and  truncate  at  tip;  second  pair  of  feet  with  dilated^ 
oval,  compressed  hands,  armed  with  teetht  one  of  whicli 
is  near  the  base,  linear  and  almost  parallel  with  the  paln^t 
the  other  lai^e,  obtuse,  little  elevated,  placed  near  the  base 
of  the  claw;  thumb  curved,  suddenly,  attenuated  within  at 
tip,  where  it  closes  on  the  posterior  tooth;  branchia  short, 
oval;  three  posterior  pairs  of  feet  armed  with  curvedi 
acute  claws,  nearly  as  Icmg  as  the  preceding  Jcdnt;  termi* 
nal  pair  longest^ 

Length  three  tenths  of  an  inch* 

Found  on  Fuci,  Sec;  modon  moderate,  walks  like  the 
ku^as  of  the  Geometrica,  and^  like  many  of  them,  attaches 
itself  when  at  rest  in  an  oblique  positicm  by  means  of  the 
three  posterior  pairs  of  feet.  When  recent  the  eyes  are 
red;  antennae  and  feet  annulate  with  reddish-brown,  these 
annuli  resemble  spots  of  short  opposite  lines.  Bodif  with 
a  few  scattering  reddish-brown  spots* 

2.  equi&bra^^  Body^  first  and  second  segments  equal 
to  one  half  of  the  whole  length;  Jeet^  second  pair  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  body. 

Inhabits  Sotith  Carolina* 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

ilea4  rather  small;  cfypeus  rectangular,  not  project^ 
ing  into  an  acute  spine;  antenn^^  superipres  attaining  the 
tip  of  the  third  thoracic  segment,  inferiores  not  attaining 
the  tip  of  the  second  joint  of  the  superiores,  and  ciliate 
beneath;  body^  first  and  second  segments^  subequal,  cy« 
lindric,  the  latter  rather  loiig!t:r,  and  one  spined  before  the 
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insertion  of  the  feet,  and  a  little  dilated  at  base,  each 
more  than  thrice  the  leng;th  of  the  head,  and  together 
forming  a  moiety  of  the  total  length,  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  seghiferits  e(Jual/each  about  half  as  long  as  the  pre- 
fceding  btie,  sikth  and  se^hth  segments  much  smaller^ 
subeqiiai;  j\ivt^  anteriofes  small,  hand  toothless,  triangu- 
lar-ovate, and  with  the  carpus  forming  an  oval  mass,  nail 
closing  wkhout  interval,  second  pair  very  large^  conspi- 
cuous, placed  near  the  middle  of  the  body,  hand  obl(Mig- 
oval,  palm  rectilinear,  bidentate,  teeth  nearly  perpendicu- 
lar, placed  one  before  the  mididletjf'the  palm>  the  other 
nearer  the  base,  a  third  smaller  tooth  sometimes  inter- 
venes, thumb  much  curved,  closing  \^4th  a  wide  interval, 
the  tip  attaining  t!he  tip  of  th^  pbstctiof  tooth,  and  con- 
scaling  \vith  its  baise  the  anterior  one. 
Length  about  one  inch'; 

K  large  specie^,  remrfrkable'for' the  size  of  the  second 
air  of  feet  aiid  their  being'plUced  tiearly  equidistant  from 
the  extremities  of  the  body;  1  fOuhd  them  common  m 
the  bay  of  Charlestons partitularly  at  SulliVan^s  island, 
pn  the  two  species  of  Gorgonia  so  common;  in  the  salt 
water  creeks  of  bur  southern  coast. 


I 


Body  suboval,  segments  transverse,  anterior  one  con* 
founded  with  the  nead,J'?'<?^  ten,  Vobust,' armed  with  a 
strong  nail,  third  and  fourth  pairs  spuripu?;  antenna  four, 
superiores  longer,  of  fdur  articulaUoris,  of  which  the  last 
1^  entu*e,  eyej  two;  ^/tf/wmafa  two. 
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SPMCTES. 

C.  obirevuUus^.  Hands  of  die  second  ^  with  the 
pdm  two  toothed;  branckia  oblong  oval» 

Inhabits  on  the  Bakena         > 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Body  ov^te,  narrowed  towards  each  end,  cnterhtJM 
attenuated  towards  the  base^  hand  smallest^  se^Md  paif 
of  feet  with  the  hand  much  dilated,  larg^  than  the  oth* 
erS|  palm  armed  widi  two  large,  obtuse,  neariy  equal 
teedi,  one  placed  near  die  base  and  the  other  near  the 
tip,  thumb  as  long  as  the  palm;  branchia  oblong  oval, 
rather  more  dian  half  as  l(»ig  as  die  feet,  placed  upon  the 
In'east;  anm  simple. 

Length  less  than  qne  tenth  of  an  inch. 

This  description  is  taken  from  several  specimena^ 
which  were  presented  to  the  Acadeijiy  by  Mr,  Reuben 
Haines,  and  which  were  procured  by  him  from  die  Ba« 
l9na        ". 

It  appears  to  differ  from  the  C.  Ceti  more  especially 
in  being  much  smaller  and  having  the  branchki  much 
porter  and  more  dilated*  Doctor  Leach  has  substitiiited 
ITor  the  name  of  this  genus,  that  of  Larunda^  in  cdnse- 
quence  of  the  term  Cyamus  having  been  applied  by  Mr. 
Salisbury  to  a  genus  of  plants* 

OAaaa  V.   ISOPODA-   Latr. 

Head  distinct  from  the  thorax,  simple;  eyes  sessfle, 
granular;  mandibles  destitute  of  palpi;  maxilla  three  pairs, 
exterior  ones  labiform,  w!di  two  palpi  imited  at  batej 
branckia  subcaudaL 
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Oertus  CYMOTRO A.   Fair. 

Abdomen  and  tail  composed  of  six  segments,  oarrowei^ 
than  the  trunks  the  ultimate  one  larger,  and  furnished  on 
each  side  with  two  compressed^  pedunculated  stales; 
Jhet  similar,  with  very  robust,  entire  nails,  coxae  large  and 
C(mspicuous,  resembling  an  accessory  lateral  articulatioD 
of  the  thoracic  segments. 

SPECKS. 

1.  C.  ovaHs**  Body  oval,  eyes  Concealed,  )i«^  atten- 
uated and  roimded  before;  tail  terminal  segment  as  long 
as  the  five  preceding  ones  conjuncdy,  rounded  at  tip. 

Inhabits  the  mouUis  of  Percas,  &c« 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

£ody  glabrous,  nearly  oval;  first  segment  long^^ 
fourth  and  fifth  broadest,  those  of  the  abdomen  and  two 
first  of  the  tail  nearly  equal,  gradually  narrower  and  round- 
ed with  the  curve  of  the  body,  uldmate  segment  of  the  tafl 
rather  narrower  than  the  preceding  one  and  as  long  as  the 
'  four  pre<iediiig  ones  conjuncdy,  rounded  at  tip  and  eur 
tire;  styles  not  surpassing  the  line  of  the  tip,  equal,  hardty 
longer  than  the  peduncle,  the  inner  one  oval;  Jeet^  fourth^ 
fifth,  and  sixth  pairs  largest^  then  the  seventh,, the  ante- 
rior ones  gradually  smaller  to  the  first  pair,  which  ait 
smallest. 

Length  one  inch,  bi^addi  rather  more  than  half  an  indu 

This  species  h  often  found  attached  within  the 
jQfiouths  of  salt  water  fish  ki  our  markets,  more  particu- 
larly', I  believe,  in  daose  of  the  Perch  {Perca  America- 
naff  Bloch)  and  Black-fish  {Labrus  AmerieanusX,  Blocb), 

t  Described  subaequently  bjr  Dr.  Mitchtll  under  the  fuiiii«  of  ^M^iontw  f^it^. 
f  Detciibed  subsequently  by  Dr.  MUchill  under  the  fUme  oCZ.  tauioga. 
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and  rarely  in  that  of  the  Rock  {Perca  Sexatilis\y  Bloch). 
I  have  not  access  to  any  descriptions  of  C.  Gaudeloupau 
'sis  2^d  Americana  that  can  be  considered  as  specific,  so 
that  it  is  possible  I  have  here  named  them  erroneously,  if 
this  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  I  will  gladly  embrace 
tiie  first  opportunity  to  reject  the  false  name  and  restore 
ihe  true  one,  that  first  given.  ' 

Nicholson  in  his  Essai  sur  PHist  Nat  de  St  Do« 
mingo,  p.  343,  pL  7,  fig.  2,  gives  an  account  and  figures 
of  a  species  of  Cymothoa  much  resembling  this,  imder 
tiie  name  of  Pou  de  Sardcj  PedictUm  martnus.  He  found 
it  in  &e  branchia  of  a  ^*  Sarde/* 

2.  C.  pragustatar.  Body  elongated;  eyes  conspiccu 
ous;  head  not  attenuated,  much  longer  than  broad;  /at^ 
terminal  segment  as  long  as  the  seven  preceding  ones 
conjunctly. 

Inhabits  mouth  oi  Cbipea  Tyrannust  of  Mr.  Latrobe. 
Oniscus  pragtistator.  Mr.  B.  H.  Latrobe,  Trims.  Amei; 
Philos.  Soc.  vol.  V.  p.  77,  plate  1. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Body  elongated,  gradually  attenuated  before,  from  the 
sixth  segment;  head  narrower  than  the  first  segment^ 
elongated,  transversely  im];»iessed  near  the  tip,  tip  ndU 
inarrowed;  eyes  conspicuous,  oval,  composed  of  punc- 
tures instead  of  granules;  antemue  subequal,  hardly  at- 
taining  the  middle  of  tiie  eyes;  Jirsty  second^  thirds  and 
Jburth  segments  nearly  equal  in  length,  the  first  ratheir 
longer,  JJ/IA,  sixth  and  seventh  shorter,  the  latter  verf 
much  lunated  to  receive  &e  abdomen;  abdomen  and  taX 

t  Described  fubsequently  hy  Dr.  Mitcbill  ondev  the  name  of  F»  MitchiUL 
^Described  tubsetiuently  by  Dr.  MitcbiU  under  the  name  ^  C  nmnha4kn. 
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attennoted  towards  tbe  base^  termmal  segment  of  the 
latter  large,  membraoaceous,  nearly  as  long  as  the  sevea 
preceding  ones  conjunctly,  dilated  at  the  base  and  gra- 
dually  attenuated  towards  a  point  at  tip,  ^tfa  a  percepti. 
Ue  longitudinal  hot  on  the  middle^  lateral  styles  mem* 
bnuiaceous,  draost  filiform,  longer  than  the  peduncles 
and  much  shorter  than  the  terminal  s^ment  d£  the  tail; 
fiet  gradually  long^  to  tile  scven^  pair,  which  are  much 
longer  than  the  otiiera. 

Length  nearly  two  inches. 
BeliMigs  to  the  genus  Mga  of  Dr.  Leadu 
It  seems  probable  that  diis  species  resembles  the 
OaudcloupensUf  but  is  largen  it  b  very  commonly  found 
in  the  mouths  of  the  magsbankersj  (C.  tyrarmus)  w  above 
Mentioned;  tiie  body  is  generally  more  or  less  coitfortedi 
in  compliance  with  the  fi>rm  of  the  part  of  the  mouth  to 
which  it  was  attached.    An  interesting  account  of  tiii$ 
species  is  given  by  Mr.  Latrobe  under  the  name  which  I 
have,  of  course,  adopted;  the  lateral  lamdUe  of  the  tafl, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  single,  are  in  reality  bifid  ae 
in  the  other  species  of  this  genus.    I  had  an  o^iport^ni^ 
<o  examine  a  number  of  tiies^  fish,  and  of  them,  many 
were  infested  with  this  animal,  but  by  no  means  eveiy 
.ime,  as  has  been  sujqpoeed.  The  fishermen  sayvthe  Fish- 
Ame  is  necessary  to  die  life  of  the  fish,  and  as  a  i»x)qf 
ei  it,  they  obs^ve  tha^  if  the  louse  be  taken  fitmi  him 
tibe  fish  win  die,  alAoBgh  thrown  into  the  water;  but  it  it 
pfobaUe  that  the  deadi  of  die  fish  is  not^wing  to  the  n* 
inovsd  of  the  parasite^  but  its  to  being  withheld  too  lonf 
jfirom  the  water,  as  it  is  well  known  that  this  fish  lives  Ufi 
a  very  short  time  when  taken  firom  the  water. 
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3.  C.  impressa*.  Body  oblong;  head  attenuated,  ter^ 
tninating  acutely  between  the  bases  of  the  antennae;  taU 
with  the  tennihal  segment  widely  emarginate  at  tip  aAd 
as  long  as  the  five  preceding  segments  conjunctly. 

Inhabits     ■  "  * 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy^ 

Bedy  oblcmg;  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  segments 
contracting  by  desiccation,  their  postericH*  margins  re« 
maining  elevated  and  glabrous  in  ccmsequence  of  die 
more  crustaceous  consistence  of  those  parts;  seventh  seg* 
ment  short,  very  much  lunated  to  receive  the  abdominal 
segments,  which  with  the  two  first  of  the  tail  are  so  ap« 
proximated,  as  to  appear  oa  each  side  like  lines;  termi'^ 
nal  segment  shorter,  and  more  depressed  in  the  middle 
so  as  to  appear  almost  bilobated,  tip  widely  emai^inated^ 
not  longer  than  the  five  p'eceding  segments  conjunctly; 
head  attenuated  to  the  tip,  which  is  acute  between  tlM 
bases  of  the  superior  antennae,  which  are  very  robust 
and  nearly  attain  the  anterior  segment  of  the  body;  eye$ 
conspicuous,  granulated^  marginal,  oval;  feet  gradually 
longer  to  the  fifth  pair,  which  are  longest,  sixth  and  se« 
venth  pairs  equal  to  the  fourthi 

Length  one  inch. 

This  specimen  was  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Titian 
Feale,  who  remarks  that  it  was  taken  at  Cape-may,  New« 
jersey.  Can  this  be  synonymous  with  C.  ichtyola  of  Mr. 
Latreille? 

4.  C.  tanceotata*.  Body  oblong-oval;  head  broader 
than  long;  tail  dilated-lanceolate,  carinate,  equal  to  Ae 
six  preceding  segments  conjunctly. 

Inhabits  ~— . 

Vob.  1,  •  I- 1 
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Bodtfj  the  transverse  le^s  thati  half  of  the  longiiudinal 
diameter,  segments  narrower  |i)ef<»^  and  rounded,  acute 
behind;  edge  not  thickened;  antenna  not  robust;  abdth 
men^  segments  suddenly  narrower  than  the  thoracic  seg- 
ments, subequal,  the  posterior  ones  gradually  narrower^ 
terminal  segment  dilated,  lanceolate,  a  transverse  in^res- 
sed  line  at  base,  longitudinally  carinated,  carina  obsolete 
towards  the  base,  inner  terminal  joint  of  the  lateral  ap- 
pendices  triaixguhur,  outer  one  linear  somewhat  obliquely 
truncated  at  tip. 

LengA  three  fourths  of  an  inch. 

Found  cast  on  the  beach  of  Cumberland  Island, 
Georgia* 

5.  C.  aculata^.  Body  elongate-oval;  head  trilobate 
behind,  middle  W>e  smallest;  abdomen^  segments  no4 
Sorter  than  the  terminal  thoracic  ones;  taily  terminal  s^ 
went  shOTter  than  the  four  preceding  segmaUs  ccm- 
junctly. 

Inhabits  the  Shee|^head, 
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Body,  transverse  less'  than  one  third  of  the  longitudj- 
Bal  diameter,  lateral  line  forming  a  perfectly  regular  on- 
iniermpted  cune,  segments  gradually  narrower  to  the 
base  of  the  terminal  segment,  those  of  the  abdomen  and 
tail  not  shorter  than  the  terminal  thoracic*  ones;  colour 
whitish  with  very  numerous  brown  points;  head  broader 
than  long,  regularly  rounded  before,  edge  not  thickened 
beneath,  trilobate  behind,  middle  Ipbe  rather  smallest; 
eyes  large,  conspicuous,  fascetts  regularly  hexagonal; 
taiU  terminal  segment  hardly  broader  than  tlie  preceding^ 
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depressed,  rounded  at  tip,  not  carinated,  edge  ciliate, 
nearly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  four  preceding  joints 
conjunctly,  inner  lamella  of  the  latteral  appendices  trian* 
golar,  hind  edge  but  little  oblique,  ciliated,  and  mucro* 
nate  at  the  outer  tip,  outer  lamella  oblong-oval,  ciliated  cm 
the  inner  edge  and  two-spined  si^ttp* ' 

Length  half  an  inch. 

Taken  in  St.  John's  river,  Florida,  on  the  Sheeps* 
head  (Sciana  ovicephalusj  Bloch.)t  Belongs  to  the  genus 
iEga  of  Dr.  Leach. 

6.  C.  immersa*.  Head  subquadrate;  thorax,  first 
segment  profoundly  emarginate  for  the  reception  of  the 
head 

Inhabits  > 

Museum  of  South  Carolina,  and  Richmond  museum. 
Head  transversely  subquadrate,  somewhat  narrowed 
to  the  tip,  which  is  truncated;  body^  anterior  segment 
very  large,  profoundly  emarginate  for  the  insertion  of  the 
head,  the  lateral  processes  rounded  at  tip  and  nearly  at- 
taining the  transverse  line  of  the  clypeus,  with  a  consider 
rable  interval  between  the  tip  and  the  anterior  angle  of 
the  head;  third  and  fourth  segments  longer  behind, 
Sihoyc;  Jijih  segment  widest;  Jeety  large  joint  of  the  fourth 
pair  extended  behind  into  a  spine,  that  of  the  three  pos- 
terior pairs  obtusely  produced  behmd,  nails  rather  small; 
abdjomen  abruptly  much  narrower  than  the  thorax;  tailf 
terminal  segment  large,  membranaceous  towards  the  tip, 
lateral  appendices  ver)^  short- 
Length  nearly  one  inch  and  three  fourths. 

t  This  well  known  species  has  recently  been  described  by  Dr.  8.  L>  Mitcli- 
iU  under  the  name  of  S.  wt. 
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The  specimens  above  referred  to  are  die  only  <mes 
which  have  occurred,  that  of  tlie  museum  of  South  Caro* 
Una  was  found  by  Mr.  L'Hermenicr  at  Gaudeloupe,  that 
of  the  Richmond  museum,  1  was  informed,  was  taken  oo 
die  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Genus  SFUJEROMA.   Latr. 

Body  contractile  into  a  sphere;  tail  entire;  laterd 
styles  foliaceous,  bifld,  lacinse  equal;  head  extended  be- 
hind, on  each  side,  itito  oculiferous  lobes;  nails  bifid« 

SPECtES. 

S.  ^uadridentata^.  Body  oval;  taii,  terminal  segment 
semioval,  equal,  external  lateral  lamella  four-toothed. 

Inhabits  coast  of  Georgia  and  of  East  Florida. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy, 

Body  oval,  punctured;  fa//,  terminal  joint  equal  to 
the  five  preceding  segments  conjunctly,  semioval,  trun- 
cate at  base  and  rounded  at  tip,  surface  equal,  punc- 
tured, convex  at  base  and  concave  before  the  tip,  lateral 
lamella,  interior  one  oblong-oval,  acute,  entire,  carinate 
at  base  over  the  insertion  of  the  exterior  one,  exterior 
lamella  serrate  on  the  outer  edge  with  about  four  teeth^ 
of  which  the  anterior  one  is  placed  rather  before  the  mid- 
dle, smallest,  minute,  obsolete  or  wanting,  inner  edge 
rectilinear,  ciliated;  colour  brownish  or  horn  colour,  when 
recent,  usually  varied  with  large  whitish  or  rosaceous 
spots  and  with  numerous  minute  brown  points;  incisures 
usually  pale  yellow;  eyes  and  nails  black;  exterior  fauend 
lamella  immaculate. 
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Length  of  the  fenude  nine  twentieths  of  an  inch»  male 
much  smaller. 

Varies  very  much  in  its  colours,  is  of  a  plain  brown- 
ish horn  colour,  rarely  ferruginous,  very  often  marked 
with  two  large  patches  of  whitish  or  rosaceous,  one  of 
which  is  placed  on  the  anterior  disk  and  the  other  on  the 
base  of  the  tail^  connected  by  a  whitish  dorsal  line;  some- 
times we  have  a  dorsal  line  only,  extending  from  the 
bead  to  the  tail.  1  found  these  animals  very  numerous 
<m  the  beach  of  St.  Catherine's  island,  Georgia,  conceal* 
ing  themselves  under  the  raised  bark,  and  m  the  deserted 
holes  of  the  Teredo,  &c.,  of  such  dead  trees  as  are  peri- 
odically immersed.    They  always  swim  on  their  backst 

(To  be  continued.) 


m4  ease  of  unusual  arrangement  in  the  ascending  Cava 
and  in  the  external  Jugular  Feins  of  the  Human  Sub^ 
Ject.    By  William  JS^  Horner^  M*  /).    JXead  August 
18,  1818, 

While  prosecuting  a  course  of  dissections  in  the  year 
18  IS,  tiie  subject  of  the  present  paper  accidentally  fell  in* 
to  my  hands.  After  injecting  its  blood  vessels  with  the 
view  of  making  a  dried  preparation,  I  was  much  surprized 
to  find,  in  the  course  of  the  dissection,  that  an  important 
part  of  its  v?iscular  system  deviated  in  a  very  singular  man* 
ner  from  what  is  commonly  observed.  Having  submitted 
Ae  preparation  to  the  examination  of  Dr.  Wistar,  late  pro» 
Jessor  of  anatomy,  the  interest  he  took  in  it  induced  me  to 
present  it  to  him,  and  it  is  now  an  article  in  the  Anatom.^ 
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ical  Museum,  lately  given  by  his  widow  to  the  university 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  preparation  are  the  following: 
The  ascending  vena  cava,  instead  of  receiving  the  hepa- 
tic veins  and  afterwards  entering  into  the  inferior  part  of 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  takes  its  course  on  the  right 
side  of  the  spine,  mounts  up  high  into  the  thorax^  forms 
an  arch  over  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  and  joins  the  trunk 
formed  by  the.ri^t  and  left  Subclavian  and  jugular  veins. 
The  trunk  formed  by  these  several  unions,  then  enters 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  at  the  usual  place  of  the  de- 
scending cava.     See  Fig.  1,  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6. 

This  .arrangement  gives  tlie  preparation  a  very  curi- 
ous appearance  when  viewed  anteriorly,  see  Fig.  2,  Nos. 
3,  4;  i'or  instead  of  the  single  arch  formed  by  the  aorta  as 
usual,  we  find  a  double  arch;  one,  the  tnmk  of  the  arterial 
system  and  carrying  the  blood  from  the  heart,  the  other 
the  common  trunk  of  the  venous  system  and  bringing  the 
blood  to  tlie  heart. 

There  is  no  vena  azygos  for  receiving  all  the  inter- 
costal veins  of  the  right  side  and  a  part  of  those  of  the 
left,  the  office  of  tliis  vein  being  supplied  by  the  ascend- 
ing cava,  as  seen  in  Fig.  1,  No.  11.  The  hepatic  vems 
empty  into  the  inferior  part  of  the  right  auricle,  at  the 
usual  place  of  the  ascending  vena  cava.  The  right  he- 
patic vein  passes  in  singly,  the  middle  and  left  form  a 
trunk.     See  Fig.  1,  No.  8,  and  Fig.  2.  No.  11. 

The  internal  jugular  veins  have  the  usual  coui'se,  the 
external  deviate  very  much  from  it.  The  latter  unite 
about  the  superior  part  of  the  sternum,  making  a  fork, 
and  into  die  mi  Jdle  of  the  fork  passes  the  inferior  thyroid 
vein,  see  Fig.  2,  Nos.  8,  9,     A  common  trunk  is  then 
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sent  off  to  the  right,  which  empties  into  the  mtemal  jugular 
vein  just  behind  the  clavicle,  Thi$  trunk  is  conqealed 
in  the  drawings  by  the  clavicle.  A  vein  of  considerably 
size,  marked  10,  passes  off  from  each  side  of  the  fork, 
and  runs  parallel  with  the  clavicle  to  the  inferior  parts  of 
the  neck  and  to  the  shoulder. 

In  both  drawings  a  dilatation  of  the  abdon^nal  ve- 
na cava  and  of  thq  emulgent  veins  is  very  perceptible^ 
This,  I  presume,  arose  from  disease,  as  those  parts  wer^ 
not  subjected  tp  CTeater  viplgpce  'm  the  injecting  than . 
others. 

Thi$  subject  was  about  seven  years  old  at  th?  time  of 
death.  He  died  of  a  dysenter)-;  the  veins  rOf  the  me^eyi^ 
tery  were  unusually  distended  with  blood. 

Anomalous  distribution?  of  the  smaller  arterie§^d 
veins  frequently  occur,  particularly  those  of  the  uppey 
extremity;  but  this  case  is  an,  exceedingly  rare  one,  as 
regards  the  course  of  tlae  ascendini^  cava.  It  coitiiponly^ 
happens  when  any  of  the  great  vascular  trqnks  are  misr 
placed,  that  the  unfortunate  subject  of  it  dies  in  a  very 
short  time  after  birth,  or  else  lingers  'OW  a  tdi^^tajate  ex* 
istence  for  a  few  years  to  fall  at  last  avitJlnu  H  this 
instance  we  have  cause  to  admire  ao  i^Hmn^tn^t  which, 
though  unusual,  was  nevertheless  ipj^ectly  tdtpted  to 
the  operations  of  life,  and  to  the  vicarious  disdwffee  of  tbe 
functions  of  the  vena  azygos. 

BXPLANATIO/V  OF  THE  PLAT5. 

.*  Fig.  I.    Sde  view. 

A.  Arm  and  scapula.  U 

j8.  B.  Ribs,    y  -J 
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C«  Clavicles. 

1.  Eight  auricle. 

2.  Right  ventricle. 
3»  Descending  cava. 

4.  Common  trunk  of  left  subclavian  and  jugulars. 

5.  Right  internal  jugular  vefa. 

6.  6.  Ascending  vena  cava,  which  is  observed  to 
make  an  arcl^  over  the  pulmonary  vessels  and  to  join  the 
descending  cava. 

7.  The  emulgent  vein  very  much  enlarged,  and  the 
vena  cava  just  ^bove  it,  m  the  same  situation. 

8.  The  hepa.tic  veins  entering  into  the  lower  part  of 
die  right  auricle. 

9.  Aorta* 

10.  Pulmonary  artery  and  veins. 

11.  Intercostal  veins* 

Fig.  2*    Front  view,  showmg  the  same  as  the  preceding 
besides  tiie  veins  of  the  throat. 

A,  A.  Clavicles. 
B,B.  Ribs. 
1.  Right  amicle. 
S.  Right  ventricle* 

3.  Aorta. 

4.  Descending  cava. 

5.  Ascending  cava. 

6.  Trunk  formed  by  ihe  jugular  and  subclavian 
veins  of  each  side. 

7.  Internal  jugulars. 

8.  Exten\^J  jugulars. 
9^  Thyroitf  vein* 
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10.  10.  Small  veins  running  along  the  clavicles. 

11.  Hepatic  veins. 

12.  Ascending  cava,  the  number  is  on  its  enlarge- 
ment» 

13.  Emulgent  vein. 

14.  Pulmonary  artery  and  veins. 

15.  Abdominal  aorta. 


Notes  on  Professor  Qreen*s  paper  on  the  Amphibia^  puh^ 
lished  in  the  September  number  of  this  Journal.  By 
Thomas  Say.    Read  October  6,  1818. 

The  following  remarks  occurred  to  me,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  mduced  to  refer  to  authcH^,  to  verify  my 
opinion  respecting  the  modem  geiiera  of  some  of  the  spe- 
cies described  in  this  pslper. 

Lacerta  S-lineata  of  Prof.  Green  is  not  the  L.  5-line- 
ata  of  Daudin.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  Scincusy  and  cor- 
responds with  the  description  of  S.  54tneata.  It  may  be 
useful  to  observe,  that  when  the  tail  of  this  species  has 
been  broken  off  and  reproduced,  the  recent  portion  is  of  a 
fine  blue  colour,  ver^g  on  ultramarine.  This  alteration 
in  the  colour  of  the  tail,  which  I  have  traced  through  its 
different  states  of  regeneration,  gives  to  the  animal  a  dif- 
ferent aspect,  which  has  in  feet  deceived  many  as  to  its 
identity.  Daudin  mentions  a  variety  with  a  blue  tail, 
which  is  doubtless  the  same.  The  blue  tail  of  Catesby, 
Daubenton,  Lacepede,  &c.  which  is  the  Lacertafascxata 
of  Lin.,  is  most  probably  also  synonymous. 

Laeerta  hyacinthina^  ibid,  is  now  arranged  imderthe 
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genus  j4gama.  It  has  been  distinctly  described  under 
the  specific  name  undulata  by  Bosc,  Daudin,  U^c.  and  is 
now  the  Agtuna  undulata  of  authors. 

JLacetta  fasciata^  ibid.  This  animal  I  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  consider  either  as  the  female  of  the 
preceding,  or  as  that  animal  in  a  state  of  vernantia^  or  of 
old  age.  But  within  a  few  days  having  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  several  living  individuals  of  the  undulata  io 
the  vicinity  of  this  city,  I  was  confirmed  in  the  opinion 
that  tht  Jasciata  is  no  other  than  the  female  of  that  spe^ 
cies.  That  those  in  which  the  bluei^h  colour  is  wanting 
Are  not  males  in  a  state  of  desquamation  was  evident,  as 
one  of  the  individuals  alluded  to  was  about  casting  his 
skin,  and  the  blueish  colour  of  the  sides  was  still  visible 
though  obsolete.  Thi^  opinicm  is  ccMTobonUed  byAe 
observations  of  Mr.  Titian  Peale,  who  informs  me  th»t  he 
has  dissected  numbers  of  these  animals^  s^  that  thosa 
which  were  destitute  of  the  blueish  c<dour  and  of  the 
whitish  cruciate  mark  beneatli,  proved  to  be  females. 

Salamandra  rubriventrisy  var.  ibid.,  appears  to  n^  ta 
be  the  S.  rufn-a  of  Daud.,  notwithstanding  the  ventraA 
colour  and  semipalmated  feet  attributed  to  this  last.  The 
rulra  is  sprinkled  with  rounded,  blackish  points,  more 
numerous  above,  ^bout  the  aise  of  pins'  heads  (iccOitliDg 
to  Daudin,  and  the  tail  is  acutely  carinated  a$  in  our  spe- 
cimens. Tlie  spots  of  the  former  are  represented  as  be- 
ing on  a  greenish  bix>wn  ground,  large,  irregular  and  bte-^ 
ral;  in  tliese  and  other  respects  manifestly  distinct. 

Proteus  NeO'Ca^ariensis^  ibid.  Judging  firom  thede- 
9Qription,  this  is  the  sam^  species  as  Siren  ^pereulata  of 
Mr.  Beauvois.  It  is  described  and  figured  in  the  Trans.. 
Amer.  Pbilos.  Soc.  vgL  iv.  $haw  supposes  it  a  v«ffiety  of 
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his  Siren  PisciJbrmis-^Axo\ot£  mexicaine.  Cuvier?  The 
animal  said  by  Mr.  Schneider  (Hist.  Amph.)  to  have  been 
caught  in  Lake  Champkin  is  probably  the  young  of 
Salamandra  alleganiensis^  Latr. 

May  not  the  supposed  species  described  by  Professor 
Green  be  the  young  of  S<Uamundra  subviolacta  of  Bartont 

The  above  remarks  would  have  been  communicated 
to  the  author,  had  they  been  made  previous  to  the  publi* 
cation  of  his  essay;  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  conceal 
our  approbation  of  his  zeal  in  endeavouring  to  illustrate 
this  much  neglected  and  confused  department  of  Ame-^ 
ricsui  Zool(^.  ' 


Description  of  three  species  of  Fish.  By  Samuel  L. 
MtcMliy  M.  D.  qfNewyork. 

APODAL. 

Anouilla  oceanica.    The  SEA*EEL. 

The  discriminating  specific  character  seems  to  consist 
in  the  equal  length  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws;  a  tail ' 
considerably  acuminated;  a  dark  blueish  border  to  the 
tmited  dorsal,  caudal  and  anal  fins;  and  j^.w8  armed  with 
close-set  sharp  teeth. 

The  individual  now  before  me,  was  taken  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  near  Block  island*  He  is  one  of  a  species 
which,  as  the  fishermen  say,  never  vbits  the  bays  and  ri» 
vers.  They  salt  his  flesh,  like  that  of  cod  and  haddock, 
and  bring  it  pickled  to  market.  The  price  is  the  sixteenth 
of  a  dollar  the  pound 
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The  length  of  my  specimen  is  fifty  inches;  the  depth 
almost  five;  and  the  girth  something  short  of  twelve. 
After  havmg  been  gutted  and  freed  from  ofial,  he  weigh* 
cd  nine  pounds;  and  fi:^quently  is  several  pounds  heavier. 
The  lips  are  remarkably  thick  and  fleshy.  Nostrils  tubu* 
lar.  Eyes  covered  with  the  common  skin.  Branchial  rays 
nine.  The  tongue  smooth;  fleshy  at  the  sides  and  tip; 
and  furnished  with  a  distinct  frcEnum, 

The  teeth  sepan^te  and  acute:  in  the  upper  jaw,  a  sin^ 
gle  serrated  row,  which  enlarges  to  a  toothed  patch 
reaching  back  along  the  palate,  more  than  half  an  inch. 
In  the  lower  jaw,  traces  of  two  rows  of  short  and  small 
teeth  within  the  outer  serrated  row. 

In  the  throat,  two  roundish  patches  of  short  file-Nk^ 
teeth  above;  and  an  oblong  one  on  each  posterior  tean- 
dual  arch  below. 

The  jaws  are  even,  there  being  neither  the  projection 
of  the  upper  as  in  the  conger,  nor  of  the  lower  as  in  the 
common  eel. 

The  anal,  caudal  and  dorsal  fins  are  continuous.  Com- 
Biencing  immediately  behind  the  vent,  the  anal  proceeds 
backwards  until  it  unites  with  the  caudal,  and  the  casdal 
is  continued  forward  until  it  joins  tiie  dorsal,  and  this  lat- 
ter runs  along  until  it  reaches  a  point  on  the  back  about 
three  inches  in  arrears  of  the  origin  of  the  pectoral  fins. 
They  are  tipped  all  around  with  a  niargin  or  border  of  a 
dark  or  somewhat  blueish  colour. 

The  vent  is  nearer  the  head;  the  distance  firom  Aat 
orifice  to  the  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw  bebg  only  twen- 
ty inches  and  a  half. 

The  tail  is  not  so,  round  as  in  the  common  eel;  or  h 
other  words  it  is  mart  taper  and  elongated 
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The  lateral  line  very  plaint  beginning  upward  and 
fcrward  of  the  pectoral  fin,  and  proceeding  straight^to* 
ward  the  tail;  but  it  disappears  just  before  it  arrives  there. 
{t  is  elevated  enough  to  be  traced  distinctly  by  the 
fingen 

The  pectoral  fins  are  small,  rounded,  and  tipped  with 
blueish  white  or  pale  blue.  Rib  spaces  very  evident. 

Colour  on  the  back,  brown;  on  the  sides,  pale;  on  the 
belly,  smutty  white,  not  very  unlike  the  brown  variety  of 
the  cod-fish» 

JUGULAIt 

Oadus  albidus.   NEWYORK  WHITING. 

The  specific  differences  appear  to  be,  a  wide  mouth 
(iimished  with  numerous  sharp  teeth;  a  lower  jaw  rather 
projecting  beyond  the  upper,  a  beardless  chin;  a  white 
and  silvery  complexion,  especially  about  the  sides  and 
belly;  and  loosely-adhering  scales  over  the  whole  skin. 

The  individual  from  which  I  make  the  present  de* 
SCription,  was  taken  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  a  few  leagues 
from  Sandy  Hook,  on  what  are  called  the  Sea-bass  banks. 
Is  a  handsome  and  well-shaped  fish;  and  although  he 
makes  good  food,  is  so  little  prized  at  market,  that  the 
fishermen  generally  throw  him  away.  ^  Is  commonly,  and 
indeed  frequently,  catched  by  the  hook,  among  the  Sea- 
bass  (perca  varia). 

The  specimen  is  nineteen  inches  Icmg;  tliree  deep; 
and  eight  and  a  half  girth.  Grows  large  enough  to  weigh 
three  pounds.  Belongs  to  the  section  of  Gadus,  which  has 
ibrte  dorsal  fins,  and  a  chin  destitute  of  cirrhi;  and  con- 
sequently is  nearly  allied  m  ichthyological  character  ta 
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the  pdlock  of  this  market,  or  the  G.  purpureus  of  my 
memoir  on  the  fishes  of  Newyork. 

The  jaws  and  palate  are  armed  with  numerous  and 
acute  teeth.  The  tongue  itself  is  smooth,  but  its  root  is 
toothed. 

Eyes  very  large^  with  a  yellow  iris  and  black  pupil. 

Tongue,  palate  and  throat,  of  a  smoky  or  sooty  co- 
lour. 

Nostrils  double,  and  the  opening  near  the  eye,  larger. 

Lateral  line  begins  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  above  the 
gill-opening,  and  travels  in  nearly  a  direct  course,  with  a 
furrowed  or  chaimelled  depression,  unto  the  middle  of 
the  tail. 

Vent  nearer  the  head.  Tail  about  even.  Gill-cover 
amooth  and  extending  far  back. 

A  deficiency  of  teeth  in  the  front  of  the  upper  jaw; 
and  a  corresponding  abundance  of  them  in  the  firont  of 
the  lower  jaw  to  fill  up  the  gap,  when  the  mouth  is 
closed. 

Colour  of  the  back  dusky  or  brown,  with  a  brassy 
hue,  which  is  most  conspicuous  about  the  gill-cover  and 
diorax. 

Rays,  Br.  8;  Dor.  11— 1&— 20;  Caud.  34;  An^  21— 
19;  Vent  7;  Pect.  15. 

ABDOMINAL. 

Salmo  AMETHTSTus.  GREAT  TROUT  of  the  Lakes, 

The  specific  character  may  be  derived  from  die  teeth, 
which  reseinble  crystals  of  amethystine  quartz;  and  are 
continued  in  a  row,  along  the  upper  jaw,  on  the  outside 
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«f  the  moutib  to  its  angle^  or  point  of  connecticm  with  the 
tewer  jaw. 

The  specimen  now  on  the  table  was  a  native  of  Lake 
Huron,  and  brought  m  fine  preservation  from  Michilli- 
Tnackinae.  Notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  intestines, 
he  weighed  thirty-two  pounds  and  ten  ounces.  Is  report* 
ed  to  grow  as  heavy  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 
Is  remarkably  fat,  rich  and  savoury. 

His  length  is  fifty-four  inches;  depth  almost  nine;  and 
l^rth  nearly  twenty-four. 

Figure  very  robust  and  stout.  Head  large.  Back 
l)road.  Tail  thick.  Indeed,  the  form  of  the  body  is  mas- 
sy and  solid. 

Skin  oi  the  head  smooth  and  scaleless;  of  the  body, 
tevered  with  small  and  moderately  adhering  scales. 

Jaws  very  strong.  Mouth  ample  and  capacious.  The 
gape  slanting  downwards;  yet  giving  the  lower  jaw  the 
appearance  of  being  Is^^er  and  stouter  than  the  upper. 

Teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  about  sixteen  on  each  side, 
aituated  in  a  single  row.  Teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  in  two 
tows,  of  which  the  outer  row  is  more  numerous  than  in 
the  lower  jaw,  and  the  teeth  somewhat  smaller.  These 
are  continued  externally,  or  on  the  outside  of  the  mouth, 
quite  to  angle  of  the  jaws.  Teeth  of  the  inner  rows  stand 
in  formidable  array. 

All  the  teeth  are  distinct,  and  somewhat  curved, 
or  hooked,  to  hold  firmly  any  thing  that  gets  into  the 
mouth.  They  are  remarkable  for  having  a  reddish  or  pur- 
plish tinge,  in  their  internal  parts,  resembling  crystals  of 
amethystine  or  rosy  quartz;  while  their  outsides  and  tips 
are  colourless  or  hyaline.  In  some  of  them,  the  red  or 
purple  is  faint* 
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The  palate  and  lower  part  of  the  mouA,  aimed  witk 
sharp  stiff  teeth.  Tongue  beset  with  teeth;  but  of  a  smalK 
er  size. 

Point  of  the  upper  jaw  more  blunt,  than  that  of  the 
lower,  the  former  situated  to  receive  the  apex  of  die 
latter. 

Iris  yellow.  Nostrils  double.  Lateral  line  begins  near 
the  upper  part  of  the  gill- opening,  and  proceeds  in  near* 
Iv  a  straight  course  to  the  middle  of  the  taU.  At  its  cnrigin 
it  is  less  distinct  than  it  becomes  in  it  progress. 

Tail  concave,  almost  to  a  fork;  and  the  distance  across 
from  its  upper  to  its  lower  extremity,  eight  inches.. 

Pectoral  fins  situated  remarkably  low  on  the  diorax« 

On  the  upper  side  of  each  abdominal  fin,  there  is  a 
horizontal  strip,  flap  or  appendage,  acuminated  back- 
wards. 

Colour  brown  on  the  back;  and  speckled  with  brown 
and  dirty  white  down  the  sides;  until  the  white,  which 
in  some  places  borders  on  cream-colour,  succeeds  to  th^ 
brown^  and  overspreads  the  chia^  throat  and  belly.  In 
short,  the  complexion  very  nearly  resembles  that  of  the 
common  salmon,  or  S.  salar. 

Rays,  Br.  13;  Dor.  13 — 0;  Caud.  19,  entire,  propped 
at  the  outer  or  marginal  base  by  five  or  six  short  and 
slanting  rays  above  and  as  many  below;  An.  13;  Vent.  9; 
PecL  15. 
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Description  qfseveralJVew  Species  of  the  Genus  Esox^ 
of  North  America.  By  C.  A.  Le  Sueur.  Read 
March  3,  18 18* 

Genus  £SOX«    Lin.  Cuv. 

SPECIES. 

!•  E.  estor.  Back  deep  greenish  brown,  paler  each 
side  with  rounded  and  oblong  pale  yellowish  spots;  abdo- 
men white,  distinguished  from  the  colour  of  the  side  by 
sm  irregularly  undulated  line;  dorsal  Jin  larger  than  the 
anal  fin;  scales  often  emarginate,  with  a  white  line  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  V. 

My  collection, 

Bodjf  a  litde  less  than  four  times  as  long  as  the  head, 
and  in  depth  one  half  as  long  as  the  head,  subcylindric, 
depth  at  the  posterior  fins  equal  to  that  at  the  anterior 
ones,  back  rectilinear  and  parallel  to  the  abdomen;  infe-- 
rior  jaw  reflected,  longer  than  the  superior  ©ne;  mouth 
large,  angle  continued  under  the  anterior  canthus  of  the 
eyes,  inferior  lateral  teeth  pointed  and  compressed;  scales 
entire  or  emarginate,  emargina  either  obsolete,  linear  and 
profound,  or  obtuse,  emarginated  scales  scattered,  more 
approximated  and  larger  near  the  abdomen,  each  with  a 
transverse  white,  angulated,  transverse  line,  which  reflects 
brilliant  tints  of  blue,  green  and  yellow;  lateral  line  obso» 
lett;  fns  reddish  yellow,  marbled  with  blackish  and  deep 
green;  dorsal  znd  anal  Jin  rounded;  caudal  Jin  large,  lu* 
nated,  with  equal  and  rounded  lobes. 

B.  IS,  P.  18,  D.  22,  V.  11,  A.  20,  C.  20^. 

The  largest  specimen  I  have  seen  was  three  feet 

Vol.  I.  Mm 
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long,  it  was  taken  by  the  seine  at  Bufialo  on  Lake  Erie. 
The  vulgar  names  Pike,  Pickrel  and  Maskallong^  are 
given  to  it  indiscriminately.  In  the  language  of  the  Wy« 
andott  Indians  the  general  appellation  to  fish  of  tius  ge« 
nuS|  is  ThuCy  ha^  re^  sahy  an. 

2.  £•  reticulatus.  Body  with  blackish  lines,  forming 
an  irregular  reticulation' of  more  or  less  oblong  spacte, 
above  deep  green,  sides  golden,  beUy  white,  immaculate, 
scales  margined  with  black* 

My  collection. 

Form  and  proportions  of  the  body  as  m  die  preceding^ 
species;  fins  greenish,  inmiaculate,  dorsal  and  iwclfins 
unequal,  the  former  larger,  caudal  fin  furcate  with  obtuse, 
subequal,  lobes;  scales  margined  with  blackish,  emar^- 
na  more  profound  than  in  the  precedmg  species;  inferior 
lateral  teeth  compressed,  acutely  edged  and  pointed; 
lower  jaw  longer,  slightly  recurved;  mouth  large,  angle 
continued  under  the  s^nterior  canthus  of  the  eye;  eyes 
subovMe,  iris  brown  and  yellow,  pupil  black;  colour 
gold«i-yellow  on  the  sides,  passing  to  deep  green,  or 
blackish,  on  the  back  and  head,  with  reflexions  of  slate 
grey  more  or  less  deep  along  the  base  of  the  back,  rose, 
violet  and  green  are  generally  mixed  with  the  golden  tint 
reflected  by  the  scales. 

B.  15,  D.  18,  P.  16,  V.  11,  A.  17,  C.  19;. 

Length  variable,  from  one  to  two  feet;  at  Adams,  oa 
Connecticut  river,  where  this  species  was  observed,  I  was 
informed  that  specimens  occurred  which  weighed  seven 
pounds  each. 

Vulgar  names  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

Those  which  are  brought  to  the  Philadelphia  nuirket 
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}n  the  months  of  March  and  October,  vary  a  little  from 
individuals  which  I  observed  in  die  Connecticut  river, 
by  having  the  reticulated  spaces  smaller,  more  obliquci 
irregular  in  many  specimens,  and  the  fins  are  generally 
more  reddish  than  green,  which  b  probably  owing  to  the 
influx  of  blood  into  their  vessels  after  death,  a  circum- 
stance  common  to  many  kinds  offish/ 

An  individual  seventeen  inches  lcmg,had  a  Rock  fish 
(Perca  Saxatilis)  in  his  stomach  eight  inche^  long. 

Dr.  Mitchlll  has  noticed  a  specied  of  Esox  (Trans. 
Philos.  of  Newyork)  which  he  believes  to  be  the  same 
as  the  £.  lucius  of  Lin.;  but  as  I  have  not  seen  any 
which  could  be  referred  to  that  species^  I  must  c<msider 
this  which  I  have  described  as  a  new  one. 
• 

3.  £.  niger^  Body  each  side  golden  yellow,  with  nu- 
itierous  black  bands  interrupted  into  about  three  parts, 
more  (Ustinct  towards  the  head  and  more  confused  be- 
hind;  belly  white,  immaculate;  back  and  head  deep  black, 
immaculate;  peetoral  and  anal  fins  orange-yellow;  dorsal 
and  caudal  fins  blueish,  the  latter  slightiy  emarginate, 
lobes  acute;  donal  and  anal  fins  opposite,  subequal, 
round^. 

My  collection. 

Form  of  the  body  as  in  the  preceding  species;  the 
bands  are  confluent  cm  die  back  and  divided  into  about 
tfiree  oblique  segments  each  side,  more  distinct  and  acute 
near  ibe  abdomen;  mouth  lai|^,  inferior  jaw  rectilinear, 
^gihtly  longer  tiian  the  superior  one,  teeth  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding species;  scales  profoundly  emarginate^  somewhat 
Mobated;  head,  v^ferwr  jaw  and  snout  withdut  acale^ 
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Opercular  preopercula  and  subofiercuh  scaly^  as  in  the 
preceding  species. 

B.  17,  P.  15,  V.  9.  D.  14,  A.  14,  C.  19iJ. 

This  small  individual  was  eight  or  ten  inches  kxig^ 
and  was  found  in  Saratoga  Lake.  The  fishermen  assiured 
n\e  that  it  grew  no  larger;  if  this  information  is  correct^  it 
is  a  distinct  species;  but  it  may  possibly  prove  to  be  die 
young  of  reticuhtus.  Further  observation,  however,  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  this  point  satisfactcsily;  mean  time 
I  think  it  proper  to  apply  to  it  the  above  specific  desig- 
nation,  drawn  fipm  its  vulgar  name  Black  pike. 

A  specimen  of  equal  size  with  the  above  was  brought 
fix)m  East  Florida  by  Messrs.  Maclurc,  Ord,  Say,  and 
Peale,  which  exhibited  no  sensible  diflference. 

Mr.  Say  communicated  to  me  the  following  notice  of 
a  species  which  inhabits  East  Florida,  and  which  it  will 
be  proper  to  insert  here,  with  the  characters  which  he  has 
given  to  it. 

4.  E.  pAakratus  (Say).  Body  dusky,  widi  a  verte- 
bral fulyous  vitta^  and  three  or  four  fulvous  fascia* 

Inhabits  £ast  Florida. 

This  elegant  species  we  discovered  during  a  pedes- 
trian excursion  from  Picolata  to  St  Augustine.  The 
country  at  that  time  was  partially  inundated,  and  this  qie- 
dmen  occurred  in  the  foot  way.  But  having  been  un- 
successful in  our  attempts  to  catch  it,  and  not  liaving  no* 
ted  the  circumstance  at  the  time,  die  above  descriptioais 
made  entil^Iy  from  memory,  and  dierefbre  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon  as  exact  with  respect  to  die  gtound  cokmr,  or 
to  the  number  of  bands;  th^e  may  possibly  be  also  a 
lateral  vitta  beside  die  dorsal  one.  These  l^mds  and  lines 
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are  of  a  bright  colour,  so  as  to  contrast  strongly  widi  that 
of  the  general  surface,  giving  to  the  body  a  very  striking- 
ly harnessed  appearance.  It  resembles  E.  lucius  in  the 
form  of  the  head. 


Description  of  three  netv  genera  of  fitwiatUe  Fishy  Po- 
Moxis,  Sarchirus  am/ExoGLossuii.  By  C.  S. 
Rafinesque.    Read  December  1st  and  8tfu  ^ 

Genus  POMOXIS. 

Thoracic.    Natural  Family  of  Sparides. 

Body  elliptic,  compressed,  scaly,  vent  nearer  to  the 
head  than  to  the  tail.  Head  scaleless,  jaws  plaited,  ex- 
tensible, roughened  by  very  minute  teeth.  Gill  cover 
smooth,  inerme^  unserrate,  nearly  double^  impressed  by  an 
angular  and  transversal  depression,  membranaceous  and 
acute  posteriorly.  Thoracic  fins  with  one  spiny  ray  and 
no  appendage.  One  dorsal  fin  opposed  to  the  anal  fin, 
both  with  many  spiny  rays. 

Fomoxis  Annularis.   Annular  Pomoxis.   PI.  17,  fig.  1. 

Silvery,  back  olivaceous,  with  some  geminate  brown 
transversal  lines;  a  golden  ring  at  the  base  of  die  tail; 
Uteral  line  straight;  dorsal  and  anal  fins  with  six  spiny 
rays  Shorter  dian  the  others,  a  bbckish  spot  behind  both 
fins;  tail  forked,  blackish  at  die  end;  lower  jaw  longer. 

The  vulgar  names  of  this  fish  are  Shher^pereh  and 
GoUt-^ring.   I  found  it  ia  the  rivtr  Ohio  ct  die  fiUbi  to 
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August,  where  it  appears  to  be  permanent  Its  length  is 
from  three  to  six  inches.  It  is  good  to  eat  The  eyes  are 
blacky  the  iris  silvery;  the  upper  and  back  part  of  Ac 
head  is  gilt;  the  scales  are  deciduous.  The  fins  are  oliva- 
c^ousy  the  pectoral  fins  have  fifteen  soft  rays,  the  thoracic 
fin  one  spiny  and  five  soft  rays,  the  dorsal  six  spiny  and 
fourteen  soft  rays,  the  anal  six  spiny  and  sixteen  soft  rays, 
the  caudal  fin  twenty-eight  soft  rays.  This  .new  genus  is 
remarkable  by  the  situation  of  the  vent,  and  of  the  dorsal 
fin,  its  similarity  with  the  anal  fin.  Sec,  which  characters 
are  almost  peculiar  to  itself  in  the  extensive  family  to 
which  it  belongs. 

Genus  SARCHIRUS. 

Abdominal.  Natural  family  of  Esoxides. 

Body  scaleless,  slender^  elongated^  nearly  cylindrical, 
slightly  comi»:essed;  vent  nearer  to  the  tail.  Head  nearly 
square,  jaws  elongated,  flat^  widi  four  rows  of  small  un- 
equal teeth,  the  lower  jaw  shorter  and  movable,  Ae  up- 
per cme  immobile  with  an  obtuse  knob  at  the  end.  Pee^ 
total  fins  raundf  without  rays;  but  with  a  thin  circuit 
membrane  surrounding  an  adipose  base.  Abdominal  fins 
with  sbc  rays.  Dorsal  fin  nearer  to  the  tail  dian  the  anal 
fin.  Caudal  fin  lanceolated,  and  decurrent  imdemeath. 

Obs*  This  genus  diSers  from  Esox  and  Lepisosteus 
by  the  singular  structure  of  the  pectoral  fins,  from  the 
last  besides  by  having  no  scales,  and  from  Esox  by  the 
shape  of  thetaiL  Its  appearance  is'odierwise  similar. 
The  generic  name  rae&ns  fleshy  arms,  the  pectoral  fins  of 
the  fii^es  being  compared  to  the  arms  of  other  Mimab. 
I  have  only  detected  one  species  belonging  diereto* 
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Sarchirus  Fittatus.    PL  17.  fig,  2, 

Back  olivaceous  brown,  and  with  three  longitudinal 
flirrows,  a  black  lateral  band  from  the  mouth  to  the  end 
of  the  tail,  belly  white,  with  a  lateral  row  of  black  dots 
on  each  side:  jaws  obtuse,  longer  than  the  head:  anal  and 
dorsal  fins  ovate  acute  with  two  transverse  black  bands; 
tail  acuminate. 

Obs.  This  singular  fish  inhabits  the  lower  parts  of  the ' 
rivor  Ohio,  where  I  saw  it  in  June;  its  vulgar  names  are 
Gar-fish  and  Ribbon-fish,  the  former  of  which  is  common 
to  all  the  species  of  the  genus  Lepisosteus.  Its  length 
varies  fix>m  six  to  twelve  inches.  It  is  not  used  as  food, 
probably  through  the  same  prejudice  that  militates  against 
GAt-^w.  The  abdominal  fins  are  narrow,  almost  linear^ 
acute^  and  with  two  transverse  black  bands,  they  are  si* 
tuatdd  half  way  between  die  pectoral  and  anal  fins:  this 
last  has  ten  rays,  and  the  dorsal  fin  only  nine.  All  th« 
rays  of  the  fins  are  soft.    No  appearance  of  a  lateral  line* 

Genus  EXOGLOSSUM. 
Abdominal.    Natural  Family  of  Ctp&inides. 

Body  elongated^  slighdy  compressed,  covered  with 
Ofiall  scales,  vent  nearer  to  die  tail.  Head  scaleless^  flat* 
tened  above,  mouth  terminal,  toothless^  lower  jaw  shorter^ 
vnth  three  or  Jive  lobesy  the  middle  one  largevy  simulatmg 
a  tongue^  lips  very  smalL  Abdominal  fins  with  nine  rajrs^ 
dorsal  fin  opposed  to  them. 

Obi.  Mt.  Lesueur  has  described,  in  the  Journal  of 
this  Academy,  a  new  fish  under  the  name  of  Cyprinui^ 
fnaocUlingua^  which  he  considered  as  an  anomalous  ^^ 
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cies,  and  he  hinted  that  it  might  at  some  future  period 
become  the  type  of  a  new  genus.  This  proper  su^estioo 
is  now  proved  to  be  correct,  by  die  discovery  which  I 
have  made  of  thre^  other  species  having  die  same  singu*' 
lar  character  in  the  lower  Up.  I  have  therefore  thought 
needful  to  establish  such  a  new  genus,  which  shall  at 
present  consist  of  four  species;  but  I  am  certain  diat  it 
contains  many  more,  which  may  gradually  be  detected^ 
when  our  rivers  shall  be  more  fully  explored.  I  would 
have  called  it  Maxillingua,  if  generic  names  of  many  com* 
pound  Latin  words  were  not  to  be  avoided^  according  to 
die  correct  Linnean  princifdes.  Clossognat/ms  having  die 
same  meaning  in  Greek,  appears  to  me  rather  haush^  and 
for  die  sake  c£  euphony  I  have  preferred  Exogh^sum^ 
which  means  outside  tonguey  and  applies  quite  as  well  to 
die  whole  genus,  wherein  die  middle  lobe  of  the  lower 
jaw  assumes  die  appearance  of  a  tongue  jutting  out  of 
the  mouth.  This  genus  may  be  distinguished  at  first 
si^t,  by  diis  striking  charact^,  from  any  other  of  die 
same  family. 

ENUMERATION  OF  THE  SPECIES. 

1.  Exoglossum  Lesurianum.  Cyprinus  maxiUin- 
guay  Lesueur.  See  his  description,  page  85,  of  this 
Journal.  The  specific  name  of  maxillingua  cannot  be 
retamed,  because  it  applies  to  all  the  species  of  die 
genus:  it  mJiy  rather  be  employed  as  a  designation  for 
die  section  of  the  genus  furnished  with  a  trilobated  lower 
jaw. 

3i  Exoglossum  macropterum.  PL  17,  fig.^iiL 
Head  nearly  aquaie,  forehead  truncate,  tiiberculated^ 
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ittoutb  pitjected,  lower  lip  fivc-lobed,  pyrsuBidal)  silver- 
ed^  variegated  and  reticulated  with  blackish,  lateral  line 
straight  but  £Eunt  All  the  lower  fins  elongated,  the  pec- 
toral reachiz^  the  abdominal,  the  anal  reaching  the  tail^ 
dorsal  fin  with  twelve  rays,  tail  f(n*ked« 

Obs>  I  found  it  in  the  Ohio,  at  the  fiills,  where  it  is 
called  Stone- to  feTy  in  reference  totiie  hard  tubercles  of  its 
head.  It  is  quite  a  small  fish,  from  two  to  three  inches 
long.  It  b  used  for  bait.  The  mouth  projects  in  a  short 
and  obtuse  snout:  the  iris  is  large,  and  gilt  Pectoral 
fins,  lanceolate  aciOe,  as  lor^  as  the  head  and  with 
twelve  rays;  abdominal  fins  lanceolate  acute,  situated 
nearly  half  way  between  the  head  and  the  vent,  but  not 
teaching  it.  Dorsal  fin  nearer  to  the  head  than  to  the 
tail,  anal  fin  with  ten  rays;  caudal  fin  with  twenty.  All 
&e  rays  are  soft  of  course,  as  in  the  whole  family.  Scales 
very  minute.  This  species,  distinguished  by  so  many 
secondary  characters,  may  be  the  type  of  a  subgenus, 
which  ihay  be  called  Hypenteliunif  in  reference  to  the 
five  lobes  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  species  witfi  a  three- 
lobed  jaw  may  form  then  another  section  under  the  former 
name  of  Maxillingua. 

3.  Exoglossum  annulatum.  PL  17,  fig.  4,^ 
Hfeiad  narrow,  forehead  smooth  and  convex,  lower  lip 
trilobated,  body  oblong  olivaceous,  back  blackish,  a  black 
ring  at  the  base  of  the  tail;  lateral  line  curved  downwards 
at  the  base.  Fins  olivaceous,  pectoral  fins  elliptic  obtuse, 
not  reaching  the  abdominal:  dorsal  fins  in  the  middle  of 
the  back  with  nine  rays;  caudal  fin  forked. 

Obs.  I  detected  this  species  in  June  1817,  in  the  Fish- 
kill|  which  falls  into  the  Hudson  river  above  theHi^ilands: 
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it  is  very  common  diere,  and  called  Black-c/mi,  a  name 
^ten  g^ven  to  many  species  in  the  United  States.  L^igdi 
from  three  to  six  inches.  It  is  used  as  food  The  upper 
part  of  the  head  is  black,  the  cheeks  and  ffXL  covers  sm 
olivaceous^  the  iris  is  lai|^  and  grey.  The  tinge  in  the 
body  is  radier  variable,  the  back  being  either  blackish 
or  brownish,  and  commonly  with  an  olivaceous  shade,  the 
sides  are  olivaceous  or  nearly  brownish,  the  belly  is  of  a 
pale  olivaceous  (x:  nearly  whitish;  but  the  black  ring  of 
the  tail  is  constant  The  scales  are  much  lai^er  than  in 
Ae  foregoing  species.  The  dorsal  and  anal  fins  have 
nme  rays,  this  last  does  not  reach  the  tail.  Pectoral  fins 
with  fifteen  rays;  abdominal  fins^lanoeolate  acute^  radier 
far  apart,  and  much  nearer  to  the  vent  4ian  to  the  head 
Caudal  fin  vnAi  twenty-four  rays. 

4.  Exoghssom  nigrescens. 

Head  short,  forehead  smoodi  and  convex,  lower  lip 
trilobated;  body  oblong  blackish,  lateral  line  il^arly 
straight;  pectorol  fins  short,  oboval;  dorsal  fin  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back,  tail  slighdy  forked. 

Obs.  I  noticed  this  fish  in  1806,  in  Lake  Champlain; 
but  mistook  it  then  for  a  variety  of  the  Cyprmus  mehiu 
otus  oi  the  river  Hudson,  and  I  have  to  regret  that  I  did 
not  take  an  exact  drawing  of  it.  But  it  is  howev^  suffici* 
cntfy  distinguished  from  the  E.  armuhtum^  by  Ac  want  <^ 
caudal  ring,  and  its  deeper  black  tinge,  which  extends  to 
the  fins:  I  did  not  notice  the  number  d  dieir  nys.  Its 
length  varies  from  two  to  eight  inches.  It  is  used  as 
food,  and  called  by  the  vulgar  name  of  JShck  Chub^  like 
the  foregoing. 
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tin  account  of  the  Crustacea  of  the  United  States.  Bf 
Thomas  Say.    Read  September  22,  1818. 

(Coacluded.) 

.  G«iiaSTENOSOMA.   Leach. 

Body  sublinear;  tail  two  or  diree  jointed,  ultimate 
joint  destitute  of  lateral  appendices,  furnished  beneath 
with  two  parallel  laminae,  atfetched  by  their  external  mar- 
gins and  opening  like  valves;  antenna^  exteriores  elonga- 
ted, interiores  very  short 

SPECIES' 

\.  S.  irrorata*.  Body  oblong,  third  segment  broadest, 
attenuated  to  the  tip  of  the  tail>  which  is  three,  tpothed, 
middle  tooth  longest. 

Irthalnts  E^'harbour;  common. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Body  oblong,  attenuated  before  and  behind  from  the 
third  segment^  second,  third  and  fourth  segments  longest, 
nearly  equal;  /at/ with  the  first  and  second  segments  equal, 
short,  third  equal  on  each  side  to  the  preceding^  but  ob- 
solete above,  terminal  segment  as  long  as  the  six  preced- 
ing ones  oxijunctly,  longitu^ally  somewhat  elevated  on 
the  disk,  tip  with  two  crenae  forming  obtuse  lateral  teeth 
and  a  more  prominent  middle  oat;  antenna  half  as  loi^ 
as  the  body,  interior  ones  very  shcHt,  attaining  the  tip  of 
the  third  joint  of  the  exteriores;  eyes  somewhat  hemis- 
pherical^ placed  <m  the  middle  of  the  lateral  margb. 

LengA,  female  radier  more  than  one  half  of  an  inch. 

Very  common  in  bays  and  inlets  of  the  coast  on 
fucip  Geo. 
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2.  S.  filiformis*.  Body  very  much  elongated,  linear 
.s^ments^aXaxiX  enuo'ginate  each  side;  antenna j  exteri- 
ores  subdayate;  tail  cuneiform  at  tip. 

Inhabits  Egg-harbour* 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Body  appearing  of  only  seven  segments  exclusive  of 
Ae  ultimate  one,  of  equal  breadth  throughout,  sometimes 
covered  with  very  short  filaments;  segments  emarginate, 
each  side,  and  separated  by  wide  insisures;  ultimate  seg- 
ment nearly  as  long  as  the  four  preceding  ones,  contrac- 
ted in  die  middle  (^  the  margin,  and  suddenly  attenuated 
near  the  tip  into  an  obtusely  cuneiform  termination;  head 
elevated  on  the  disk  into  a  tubercle  which  is  sometimes 
double;  eyes  hemispherical,  very  prominent;  antenna  ro- 
bust, intermediate  ones  very  short,  exterior  ones  more 
than  half  as  long  as  the  body,  terminal  joint  perceptibly 
somewhat  thicker  than  the  preceding. 

Length  two  fifths  of  an  inch. 

Found  in  company  with  the  preceding  species,  and 
may  be  readily  knowTi  by  its  linear  form. 

Genus  IDOTEA.  Leach. 

Body  oval,  roudb/ segments  two  or  titfe^,  ultimate  one 
largest,  destitute  of  lateral  appendices,  fund^i^  beneath 
with  two  laminds,  which  dre  elongated,  pso^el,  attach- 
ed by  their  external  nuu-gins  and  op^^g  like  vdves; 
antenna  subequal,  dhort. 

SPECIES. 

1.  I.  cceca^.  Body  ovate,  attenuated  bdiind  tb  an 
acute  point;  antenna  equal,  approximated  at  base^  without 
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interval;  three  anterior  pairs  oi  feet  mopod^ctyle;  eyes 
inconspicuous. 

If^habifs  cos^q!  the  Umted  Spates. 

Cabinet  pf  the  Academy. 

Bodff  broa4est  at  the  t^d  segment;  three  abdominis 
segments  narrowest;;  h^ad  qu^dsate,  immersed,  depres- 
sed|  a  profound  fissure  on  the  latml  edge;  antenrw  as  loQg 
as  the  head,  equa);  tail^  first  se^n^t  i^K)rt,  second  some- 
what  trilobated,  middle  lobe  internq)ting  the  precediag 
segment  abovei  uliimftfe  segment  hal£  as  b^g  as  t^  bo- 
dy, attenu^te4  to  wn  acute  pofint,  convex  ^d  subcar^iate* 
Above,  mar^  noaj^  the  tip  su4denJy  depresspd^  feet  gra- 
dually longer  to  the  pos^erigr  gfE^  which  are  loi^pE»t» 
t})ree  anterior  pabrsrobi^t^  mopo4sLc^le,  remaining  ones' 
simple,  unarmed^  furnished  with  rigid  hair  or  seta»;  rmiU 
of  the  hind  pairs  rectilinear,  tipped  with  seta^. 

Length  nearly  three  ^uths  qf  an  inch;  we  specimoi 
w^  upward?  pf  tvo  4fths# 

Fqund  in  thft  siwU  pools  of  searwatw-^  left  by  the  re- 
fluent tide«  Coljt^ur  ^en  r^ent,  whiti^  varied  witb 
brown  dots,  which  9S%  wmetimes  nearly  u^ed  into  bandsg 
eyes  milk-white;  head  with  a  transverse  black  band,  whidi 
is  angulated  behind^  a  large  milk  white  spot  on  the  back 
and  a  smaller  trii^pgular  one  before  the  tail,  both  some- 
tiipes  obsolete;  swims  op  its  back,  and  ccmceals  itself  in 
the  sand;  foimd  as  far  soudi  as  Florida. 

2.  I.  triloba*.  Body  oval,  somewhat  t>bIong;  seg^ 
ments  with  the  lateral  processes  convex;  intermediate  an^ 
tenna  short;  feet  armed  widi  strong  ctKyed  nails. 

Inhabits  £gg-harbour. 
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Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Body  composed  of  seven  segments^  Uni  of  two;  seg- 
menu  of  die  body  widi  die  l;ateral  processes,  very  om- 
▼eX|  lobated^  first  segment  shortest^  Aau/ transverse,  oval^ 
imeqiial  on  die  disk,  an  impressed  transverse  Ime  bdiind, 
sinuate  anterior  edge,  and  impressed  widi  a  longitudinal 
abreviated  line;  antenna  filiform,  rather  dbtant,  interme* 
diate  ones  short,  exteriores  widi  die  terminal  joint  rather 
mort  than  half  as  long  as  the  preceding  cme;  eyes  very 
prcHninent,  h^nispherical,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
lateral  margin;  fail  narrower  than  die  body,  first  segment 
trilobated,  middle  lobe  much  the  largest,  convex,  ultimat» 
segment  rather  longer  than  the  three  preceding  ones  con- 
juncdy,  subtriangular,  very  convex  on  the  dbk,  margm 
near  die  base  depressed  and  channelled,  tip  depressed, 
acute;  feetr^^tt  long,  armed  widi  curved|  acute  nails^^ 

Lengdi  one  fourdi  <rf  an  inch. 

Found  with  the  preceding  species,  is  remarkable  by 
the  lobate  appearance  of  die  lateral  processes.  Of  the  L 
trUoba  a  new  genu^  might  be  formed  with  the  greatest 
propriety,  as  the  description  will  evinbe* 


Genus  ASELLUS.     Qeoff. 

Tail  one  large  segment;  caudal  apperuKces;  exserted, 
bifid,  inserted  near  the  middle  of  the  hind  margin;  ex- 
terior branchial  valves  rounded,  attached  by  the  base; 
tarsi  simple;  eyes  minute;  antenna  four,  setaceous,  the 
last  segment  many-jointed. 
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SPECIES' 

1*  A.  communis^.  JSody  oblong  oval,  furnished  witk 
short  rigid  hairs;  interior  antemue  equal  to  the  peduncle 
of  the  exterior  ones;    caudal  appendices^  peduncle  de- 


Inhabits  small  streams  of  fresh  water,  under  stones. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Body  oblong-oval^  a  little  narrowed  before,  segments 
transverse,  subequal,  indistinctly  emarginate  on  the  edges 
mch  side,  hairy;  hairs  very  short  on  die  disk,  longer  oa 
the  edges  and  feet;  third  and  fourth  segments  linear,  die 
anterior  cmes  a  little  curved  forwards  and  the  posterior 
ones  backwards;  ^^oc/  narrower  than  &e  first  segment, 
and  not  kffiger;  superior  antenna  extending  to  the  base  c^ 
the  tail;  ir\ferior  antenna  equal  to  the  peduncle  of  the  su- 
perior ones;  eyes  obovate,  oblique,  prominent,  black;  tail 
as  broad  as  die  segments  of  the  body,  trimsverse-^subor* 
bicular,  ^lud  to  the  two  last  segments  conjuncdy,  depres- 
sed, and  a  litde  prominent  between  the  appendices;  ap- 
pendices as  long  as  die  tsul,  laciniae  subequal,  peduncle 
dilated;  anterior  feet  hardly  Icxiger,  monodactyle,  unarm- 
ed; thumb  as  long  as  the  hand;  hand  oval;  carpus  triangu- 
lar; remaining/eet  gradually  longer  to  the  hind  pair,  which 
is  longest,  first  and  second  joints  suboval,  gibbous  above^ 
diird  joint  triangular,  extended  over  die  base  of  the  suc- 
ceeding one  and  tipped  with  long  hairs,  fourth  and  fifth 
linear;  tarsi  half  as  long  as  the  {receding  joint,  simple.,, 
acute. 

Length  one  fourth  of  an  inch^  breadth  less  than  one 
tenth. 

A  very  common  spedes  in  our  fresh  waters,  particular- 
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ly  in  rivulets  under  stones*  It  is  irequently  introduced  with 
the  Schuylkill  water  into  Philadelphia.  The  female  may 
be  distinguished  firom  the  male  by  a  valvular  pectoral  fol- 
licle in  which  Ae  young  are  protected.  Incme  of  these 
I  counted  twenty-eight  young  ones. 

2.  A,  kneatus^.  Body  oblong;  interior  antenna  much 
shorter  dian  the  peduncle  of  the  ext^riores;  eaudal  appen^ 
diceSf  pedunple  cylindrical. 

Inhabits  Soudi  Carolina. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Body  oblcHigy  not  distinctly  attenuated  before;  seg^ 
ments  subequal,  entire;  head  at  base  equal  to  the  prece- 
ding segment,  a  sinus  each  side  b  the  middle;  eyes  pro- 
minent, black;  antennay  exteriores  as  long  as  the  body 
in  one  sex,  in  the  other  longer,  interiores  nearly  attaining 
Ae  tip  of  the  second  joint;  hands  with  a  prominent  angle 
On  the  middle  of  the  inferior  edge,  tiiumb  closing  on  and 
surpassing  die  angle,  shorter  than  the  hand;  nails  some- 
i^at  bifid  at  tip;  terminal  caudal  segment  longitudinally 
subovate,  styles  elongated  cylindrical,  equal  to  the  termi- 
nal segment  of  the  body,  laciniae  very  unequal,  inner  one 
nearly  thrice  the  length  of  the  outer  one,  truncate  at  tip; 
eohur  pale  brown  with  a  double  dorsal  brown  line,  imited 
at  the  tip  of  the  tail,  a  brown  tine  or  two  each  side  of  the 
taU. 

Length  nearly  one  fourth  of  an  inch. 

This  animal  is  not  an  uncommon  inhabitant  of  the 
swamps  in  the  fprests  of  South  Carolina.  It  might  be  re- 
ferred to  the  genus  Janira  of  Dr.  Leach« 
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Genus  PHILOSCIA.  Latr. 

Caudal  styks  four,  simple,  saliant,  lateral  ones  biar- 
ticulate;  antermay  exteriorcs  eight-jointed,  interiores  ob* 
solete;  /at/ abruptly  narrower  than  the  body. 

SPKCIES. 

1.  P.  vittata*.  Fuscous,  glabrous,  margin  and  two 
broad  vittae  cinereous. 

Inhabits  the  United  States,  Commcm. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Head  above  transversely  oval;  eyes  longitudinally 
iDval,  granulate;  antenna  with  minute  dis^nt  hairs,  ulti-' 
mace  joint  tipped  with  a  seta;  body^  first  segment  rather 
longer  than  the  others,  which  are  nearly  equal;  taily  seg- 
ments subequal,  terminal  one  rounded  at  tip,  not  longer 
than  the  preceding  (»ie,  and  attaining  the  tip  of  the  first 
joint  of  the  external  styles,  intermediate  s^les  setaceous 
at  tip,  rather  shorter  than  the  external  ones;  heod^  body^ 
and  tail  with  the  mai^  and  twcf  broad  vittae  cinereous. 

Length  one-fifth  df  ai;i  inch. 

Very  commcm  under  stopes,  woody  &c«  in  moist  si-* 
timtions. 

2.  P.  spinosa*.  Brown,  oblong-oval,  with  numerous 
spines  above;  Jeet  armed  with  short  setae  beneath. 

Inhabits  Georgia. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Body  brown,  elongate-oval,  armed  with,  numerous 
spine-like  tubercles;  sixth  and  seventh  segments  produ- 
ced on  each  side  behind,  acute,  the  latter  attaining  the 
base  of  the  fifth  succeeding  joint;  oMminal  and  caudaL 
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segments  somewhat  glabrous,  teraiinal  segment  surpass- 
ing the  first  joint  of  tfie  lateral  styles;  antenna  rou^  and 
^ubspinose  beforei  tennmal  joint  glabrousi  pale;  Jeei  be^ 
ueatfa  armed  with  short  distant  setae. 

Length  nearly  one- fifth  of  an  mch. 

Under  stones,  old  wood,  &c.  in  moist  situations  near 
Savannah^  Georgia. 

Genus  OmSCVS. 

Caudal  styles  four,  lateral  ones  Inarticulate,  interme- 
diate ones  concealed  by  the  terminal  segiment  o(  die  tail; 
antenna^  extieric^^  eight-jointed,  interiores  obsolete;  tail 
not  ahriiptly  narrower  thwi  the  Ixxfy. 

SPECIESk 

O,  aglnis*^  Bead  and  anterior  segments  o£  the  body 
acabrous;  toi/^  glabrous^  terminal  segment  attenuated,  at- 
taining the  tijp  (rf*  the  inferior  styles^  iand  ^  middle  of 
the  last  joint  of  the  exterior  ones* 

Inhabits  North  America;  common^. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

J?<%diktcd,oval,  somewhat  depressed,  rides  a  Titde 
rounded,  not  rectilinear;  head  and  anterior  segnumts  of 
the  body  scabrous,  posterior  segments  gradually  less  so; 
tail  glabrous;  teftninal  segment,  almost  subulate,  attain- 
ing the  middle  of  the  last  joiiit  of  the  exterior  styles,' 
and  exactly  equal  to  the  interior  ones;  c6lour  fuscous 
with  a  cinereous  edge  and  submarginal  line,  which  are 
united  on  the  tail  into  a  bfbad  margin,  disk  with  a  few 
cinereous  spots. 

Length  half  an  mch>  breadth  three  tenths  of  an  mch. 

Inhabits  damp  places,  under  stones,  decaying  wood. 
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to.;  wliea  thrown  an  il5  back,  turns  with  dSfficutty;  ex- 
ceedingly like  the  O.  aseliuSy  which  was  some  years  sine^ 
kk  great  repute  in  some  parts  of  fiorope  for  its  supposed 
virtues  in  the  core  oS  pulmonary  and  other  diseases,  buC 
which  is  rejected  as  worthless  by  the  present  phanna* 
kgy;  I  consider  oars  as  distinct  on  the  audnrnty  of  Mr* 
LatreiHe's  description  of  the  European  specif;  he  ob^' 
serves  that  <<  les  appendices  inferieures  et  interm^diaires 
de  la  queue  d^passent  la  pi^ce  supirieure  et  terminate  du 
corps.'* 

Germ  PORCELLIO.  Zatr. 

Caudal  styles  four,  lateral  ones  biarticulate,  interme- 
diate ones  concealed  by  the  terminal  segment  of  the  tail; 
antenmtf  exteriores  seven-jointed,  interiores  obsolete;  tait 
Xiot  abniptly  narrower  than  the  body. 

SPECIES. 

1*  P.  spinicomis^^  Body  scabrous;  (mtenrnty  third 
joint  with  a  mucronate  carina  above. 

Inhabits  North  America,  common. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Body  scabrous  with  grantdes,  black-brown,  mnrgiip 
and  submarginal  lines  cinereous,  three  dorsal  lines  ot  al» 
temate  yellowish  subquadrate  spots,  of  which  the  inter** 
mediate  ones  are  smallest;  head^  antenna^  and  disk  of  the 
taiij  blacked,  the  latter  widt  two  or  three  sroaU  yellowish 
spots  each  side  at  base;  anterma  with  die  third  joint  eto* 
vated  above,  anA  armed  with  an  acute  spine;  terminal 
joint  of  the  tail  canaliculate,  hardly  surpassing  the  jBnt 
joint  of  the  esteribr  styles. 

Leagth  two-fif&s  of  an  inclu 
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A  v^  comition  inmate  of  our  houses^  oawiHig  up 
ifiie  walls  in  damp  cellars^  &c.  It  seems  probaUe  diat  il 
resembles  the  P.  scaber  of  Europe,  oS  whidi  however 
we  have  no  good  description  by  which  to  judge. 

2.  P.  nigra*.  Black,  scabrous,  immaculate;  antennai 
mrith  the  spine  of  the  third  joint  hsodly  prominent* 

Inhabits  Pennsylvania. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Body  black,  immaculate,  beneath  whitish,  granuls 
numerous,  elevated,  very  rough,  segments  of  the  tail 
margined  behind  with  abbreviated,  elevated  lines,  termi- 
nal segment  acute,  Attaining  the  tip  of  the  intermediate 
styles  and  the  middle  of  the  last  joint  of  the  others. 

Length  three-tenths  of  an  inch. 

This  species  differs  from  the  preceding,  by  being  uni- 
coloured,  smaller  and  much  more  rough. 

Genus  ARMADILLO.  Latr. 

Caudal  styles  four,  lateral  ones  biarticulate,  connivent 
with,  and  not  longer  than  the  terminal  segment  of  the  tail, 
second  joint  triangular;  antenna^  exteriores  seven-jointed, 
interiores  obsolete;  body  capable  of  being  rolled  into  a 
Bf^ere* 

SPECIES. 

A.  pilularis*.  Plumbeous,  margin  and  submarginal 
line  cinereous,  three  yellowish  lines  of  spots  on  the  disk. 

Inhabits  NcMrth  Alnerrca* 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

£ody  with  very  mmute  punctures,  lateral  margin,  and 
lubmarginal  line  of  spots,  cinereous,  three  lines  of  large 
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yellowish  opposite  spots  on  the  dbk,  segments  with  the 
hind  edges  whitish. 

Length  half  an  inch. 

This  species  comes  so  near  to  the  description  of  ^* 
maculatus  that  I  should  have  considered  it  the  same,  had 
It  not  been  remarked  that  the  maculatus  is  twice  the 
size  of  the  vulgaris^  the  former  must  therefore  be  much 
larger  than  our  species^  which  is  about  equal  in  size  to 
the  latter,  as  figured  by  Roemer.  It  is  very  common  in 
moist  places,  under  stones,  in  decaying  wood,  &c. 

Order  V.  BRANCHIOPODA.  Latr. 
Section  I.  PiECILOPA.  Latr. 

Genus  LIMULUS.  Fabr. 

M^ad  confounded  with  the  thorax;  antenna  none; 
mouth  inferior,  simple  and  central,  surrounded  by  the 
feet;  mandates  and  feet  didactyle;  coxa  supplying  the 
place  of  maxilke;  tail  elongated,  auenuated. 

SPECIES. 

L.  Polyphemus.  Thorao^  scyen-spined  above;  abdo^^ 
above  three-spined;  tail  about  twenty-five-spined  ^ove; 
Jeetj  second  joint  of  the  four  anterior  pairs,  wi^  about 
five  moveable  spines. 

Monoculus  Polyphemus  of  Linne. 
Limulus  Cyclops.  Fabr.  Syst. 
JLimulus  polyphemus*  Lam» 
Polyphemus  occidentalism  Latr# 
Limulus  Sawerbu.    Leach-  /ool*  Miscel  vol.  i^ 
pL  84.  Young. 
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Inhabits  northern  coast  of  the  United  States,  very 
common* 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy^  Peale's  Museum. 
TTiarax  sublunate,  truncate  at  its  junction  with  tbe 
abdomen,  convex,  margined  on  its  outer  and  anterior 
edge,  acute  and  elongated  at  the  hind  angles,  seven  sub- 
cqual  reflected  ^ines  on  the  di^k,  of  which  six  are 
placed  on  two  parallel,  transverse  lines,  and  tnmsverself 
equidistant,  posterior  line  on  the  edge  of  the  truncatuiey 
lateral  anterior  ones  bearing  the  eyes  oa  their  exterioc 
mde,  seventh  spine  anterior  and  distant  from  the  other, 
suppcnting  two  stemmata;  eyes  longitudinally  oval;^^, 
second  joint  of  the  four  anterior  pairs,  armed  beneath 
with  four  or  six  moveable  spines,  of  which  two  or  three 
are  approximated  at  tip,  and  two  or  three  distant  and 
placed  longitudinally,  second  joint  c^  the  hind  pair,  with 
sdxmt  two  moveable  seines  and  a  much  lai^er  one  at  the 
inferior  tip  of  the  fourth  joint;  abdomen  Acpxsaed^  aktt« 
fpitudinal  line  of  three,  elevated,  somewhat  reflected  ^inea, 
smaller  than  those  of  the  thorax,  anterior  one  placed  at 
the  base,  intermediate  one  behind  the  middle,  posterior 
^««  at  tip  over  the  msertion  of  the  tail,  lateral  angles  of 
™e  base  elevated  into  a  dilated^  compressed,  oblique 
^^»lateral  edge  with  twelve  altcmatdy  permanent  amd 
''*^^^^^*  spines,  of  which  the  latter  are  longer,  hind  an- 
gles elong^ed  each  side  of  the  origin  of  the  tail  and 
acute;  tail  sei^tc  above  vrith  from  twenty  to  thirty  spine- 
like teeth,  whict  ai^  unequal,  inequidistant  and  shorter 
Aan  one-fourth  otrhe  transverse  diameter  of  the  taiL 

Lengtfito  the  eni  of  the  tail,  female  nearly  two  feet, 
male  about  twenty  indies* 

The  male  differs  frcm  the  female  in  being  smaller^ 
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and  in  having  the  hand  of  the  anterior  pair  of  feet,  di- 
lated^ spherical,  monodactyle,  the  thumb  inflected  at 
base,  so  as  to  form  a  right  angle  with  the  hand,  com- 
pressed and  obtuse  at  tip.  In  the  immature  state,  the 
spines  of  the  disk  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  are  very 
acute  and  prominent,  but  become  more  obtuse  as  the 
animal  advances  in  age,  so  that  in  the  fUlV  grown  subject 
the}'  are  obsolete,  often  noted  only  by  a  hardly  elevated 
tubercle  browner  than  the  shell.  They  are  found  iii  vast 
mimbers  in  Delaware  bay,  in  the  bays  of  the  Newjer- 
sey  coast,  and  prd^ably  much  further  north.  They  never 
attempt  to  swim,  but  always  crawl  slowly  on  the  bottom, 
the  feet  always  concealed  beneath  the  shell.  When  cast 
ashore  by  the  waves,  if  they  fell  on  the  back,  they  cannot 
recover  their  proper  position.  Many  people  feed  their 
liogs  upon  them,  and  it  is  said  that  some  hogs  that  roam 
at  large  in  the  districts  where  they  abound,  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact  of  their  inability  to  turn  themselves 
when  placed  on  the  back,  and  when  there  happens  to  be 
a  scarcity,  with  a  provident  sagacity,  they  turn  as  many 
as  they  can  cat,  or  as  arc  within  their  view,  before  they 
proceed  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  This  fact  with  respect 
to  one  hog,  was  related  to  me  on  good  authority. 

When  irritated  they  elevate  the  tail,  which  is  acute  at 
tip,  but  perfectly  harmless.  The  boatmen  make  use  of 
the  thorax  for  baling  their  boats. 

For  the  reception  of  her  e^s,  the  female  digs  a  hf^^ 
in  the  sand  with  her  feet,  of  considerable  width,  anc^but 
little  depdi,  usually  between  high  and  low  water  7Aail:s. 
During  this  season,  and  for  a  considerable  timeprevious 
to  the  oviposit,  she  is  accompanied  by  a  ma^^  ^ho  at- 
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taches  Wmself  by  means  of  his  monodactyle  hands,  to 
the  posterior  processes  of  her  abdomen.  The  connectioft 
endures  so  long,  that  the  tergum  of  the  female  at  the  two 
posterior  spines,  is  very  much  worn,  by  fncticMi  with  tbe 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax  of  the  male,  and  the  posterior 
processes  are  often  almost  worn  through,  by  the  pressure 
of  his  thnrnKQ. 

The  L.  Sowerbii  figured  by  Dr.  Leach,  seems  to  be 
the  young  of  this  species,  as  the  description  and  figure 
agrees  perfectly  with  it. 

Var.  /3,  Abdomen  five-spined  on  the  disk,  of  which 
three  are  in  a  longitudinal  line  as  in  the  species^  and  a 
smaller  one  on  each  side  in  a  transverse  line  with  the  an* 
terior  spine  and  nearer  to  the  elevated  lateral  angles.  This 
animal^  which  I  have  for  the  present  considered  as  a  ya- 
riety  only,  is  an  mhabitant  of  the  southern  states  and  Flo- 
rida, where  they  abound  in  considerable  numbers;  how 
far  they  may  be  found  to  the  north  I  know  not,  or  whe- 
ther they  inhabit  the  same  districts  with  the  species,  but 
I  have  not  observed  them  on  this  side  of  the  Chesapeake 
bay.  Although  in  general  appearance  it  is  perfectly  si- 
milar to  L.  Polyphemus,  yet  in  consideration  of  the  cha- 
racter here  noted,  I  propose  that  it  be  separated  as  a  dis* 
tinct  species  imder  the  same  of  australis* 

Genus  PANDARUS.  Leach. 
Abdomen  at  base  covered  by  imbricate  scales* 

SPECIES. 

^*  stt^uatus^.  Body  dilated,  thorax  emarginate  be* 
fl»c>  abdor*en  sinuate  behind. 
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Inhabits  dog  fish,  (Squalus  Cams?  Mitchill.) 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Length  one  fifth  of  an  inch. 

Body  longitudinally  oblong-quadrate;  thorax  tr2ja* 
verse-quadrate, somewhat  narrowed  before,  emarginatcbe- 
tween  the  antennas^  middle  of  the  base  rectilinear  and  fus« 
cous,  angles  projected  backward  and  rounded  at  tips;  on* 
tenme  very  short;  anterior  feet  formed  for  suction,  at  tip 
oval  or  subreniform,and  placed  obliquely;  scales ^  four  sub- 
equal  OIKS  in  a  transverse  line  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen^ 
each  transverse  and  rounded  at  tip,  and  two  larger  on» 
originating  beneath  the  preceding,  slightly  dentate  at  tip 
and  not  concealing  one  half  of  the  abdomen;  abdomm 
quadrate^  as  wide  as  the  thorax  but  rather  longer,  posteri<v 
edge  with  a  central  sinus  and  lat^aj  one  each  side,  poste« 
rior  angles  acute;  oviducts  filiform. 

Very  commonly  occur  in  considerable  numbers  <m 
thb  ^cies  of  Squalus;,  attaching  theniselves  more  par^ 
ticularly  about  the  bases  of  the  fins.  They  are  by  no 
means  so  active  as  the  CaUgus  piscinus^Vfldch  also  occurs 
in  plenty  on  the  CodAsh  of  our  coast 

Genw^  BINOCULUS.   Geoff. 

Body  suboval;  thorax  large;  eyes  two;  abdomen  of 
three^  or  four  transverse  segments;  tail  setaceous  at  tip* 

SPECIES. 

B.  caudatus^.  Body  subovate;  thorax  semioval  or  pa- 
raboUc,  posterior  edge  retuse  for  the  reception  of  the  ab- 
domen,  no  dorsal,  or  transverse  anterior  line;  antenna  ex- 
teriores  isUerally  and  horizontally  extended,  more  than  half 
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as  long  as  the  body,  witii  short  rigid  Hairs,  intcriopes  con- 
cealed; feet  concealed,  anterior  pair  near  the  base  oi  the 
thorax  and  dilated  at  tip,  posterior  pair  at  the  orig^  of  the 
tail,  extended  obti<}Ucfy,  promiiient,dilated9bistixKi8  at  tip; 
tibdomeny  basal  segments  very  short,  tta«^erse^  each  side 
reflected,  curvilinearly  narrowed  without  interval^  tenni- 
nal  9egment  fonger,  semiorbicular,  narrower  than  the  pie* 
ceding  ones  and  concealing  the  first  caudal  segmoit;  #ae/ 
half  as  long  as  the  body,  abruptly  naitower  than  the  pre- 
ceding segment,  segments  three,  basal  one  lon^tudioaliy 
quadrate,  largest,  second  one  transversely  quadrate,  nar- 
rower than  the  first  in  the  female^  elongated  and  attenuated 
in  the  male^  third  segment  bifid  and  bisetoi^  at  the  tip* 

Length  one  fortieth  of  an  inch,  male  smaller. 

Cabinet  of  the  Aqademy* 

I  have  placed  this  parasite  in  Geoffiroy^s  genus  J9mo- 
tulmy  not  in  consequence  of  the  particular  definition  of 
that  genus^  but  from  a  general  resemblance  in  the  outline, 
wid  similarity  in  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  s^- 
ments  of  the  body,  whidi  it  unque^onaUy  bears,  to  the 
singular  animal  dicoveied  by  that  author,  now  the  type 
of  die  genus* 

In  these  two  animals  theiy  are 'however  striking  dis» 
similarities,  which  it  is  imnecessary  here  to  particularize, 
as  those  who  are  convers^it  with  the  generic  duqatcters 
as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Latreille,  will  immedialefy  peroeivie 
them  by  the  above  descripticm. 

This  parasite  was  found  in  considerable  numbers,  on 
vaoious  parts  of  the  body  of  the  specimen  of  CaUianmssa^ 
described  on  page  5^38  of  this  Journal.  The  two  sexes 
of  nine  temhs  of  die  specimens  were  m  coitu,  the  male 
adhering  to  the  tail  of  the  opposite  sex,  ^o  as  ta  coooeiA 
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bf  his  body  the  two  tarm^al  segments*  Hus  adherence 
ivas  so  pertiaaciousy  as  to  be  permanently  mftintaincd 
after  submerbion  in  spirits  of  wine;  a  circuHistancey  whicl| 
combined  with  the  appearance  of  the  living  animals,  was 
well  calculated  to  deceive  the  ordinary  observer  into  a 
belief  of  the  unity  of  the  two  sexes  so  connected.  Thus 
tlie  thoiax  of  the  male  i^pearing  to  the  eye  connected 
to  the  thorax  of  the  female  by  a  pedicel,  would  seenij^ 
unless  minutely  examined^  to  be  no  other  than  the  abdo- 
minal portion  of  the  same  individual;  nor  would  an  ordi- 
nary magnifier  exhibit  the  truth* 

Section  HI.    LOPHYROPA.  Latr. 

Genus  CYTHERE. 

Shell  bivalve,  concealing  the  head;  eyes  confluent; 
antennas  two,  ciliated;  feet  eight. 

SPECIES. 

C  bifasciata^.  Fahes  ovate,  viewed  above  and  be- 
neath^ lateral  view  suboval,  convex  above,  aomewhatrec- 
lilinear  beneath;  a  dorsal  indentation  bdiind  the  vjiost 
elevated  part;  clothed  with  minute  dense  hair^  colout 
greenish-testaceous,  tipped  virith  black,  the  posterior  sp6t 
emarginate  above  when  the  valves  are  dd^,  two  black 
bands,  the  posteriw  one  a  little  undulated  and  connected 
with  the  anterior  one  by  a  dilated,  dorsal  line,  which 
terminates  a  little  before  the  anterior  band;  antenna  as 
long  as  the  valves,  cilia  obsolete;  y^rt  white* 

Length  one  fortieth  of  an  inch. 

Var.  a.  Vohes  dusky  green,  banded  and  jotted  wiA 
^ker  green,  nearly  as  in  the  species. 
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In  coDsaderable  mimbers,  in  small  shallow  pools  of 
fresh  water.  The  specimens  here  described,  were  found 
in  Geoigia  and  East  Fl(»ida. 


Genus  DAPHNIA. 

Shell  bivalye;  head  distinct;  antennas  generally  foot^ 
ramose;  feet  eight  or  twelve;  eye  one. 

SPECIES. 

'  1.  D.  angidata^.  ^od^  viewed  laterally  subo^al,cmi« 
tracted  before^  gibbous  above  near  the  posterior-edge, 
beneath  ventrieose  in  the  middle;  back  subovate,  acute 
behind  and  contracted  before;  sides  striate  with  numerous, 
minute,  parallel,  oblique  Hnes;  hind  edge  of  the  body 
with  a  prominent  angle  in  the  middle,  which  is  obtuse  at 
tip,  above  the  angle  it  is  ciliated;  antenna^  four  filaments 
on  the  superior  branch,  and  five  qn  the  inferior  branch; 
eolour  white  or  red. 

Length  one  tenth  of  an  inch. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Very  common  in  the  stagnant  marsh  water  of  the 
forests  in  the  southern  states. 

2.  D.  rotundata^.  Body  viewed  laterally  ovate,  Tiar- 
rowed  before,  rounded  behind,  and  destitute  of  any 
prominent  angle,  and  of  gibbosity  above;  lateral  oblique 
lines  obsolete;  v^u^er  deeply  ciliated;  an^mn^,superiores 
three.branched,  a  small  spine  above  at  the  insisures  of  the 
joints,  inferiores  five-branched;  coldur  white. 

Less  than  half  as  large  as  the  preceding. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy^ 
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Found  in  the  stagnant  marsh  water  c£  the  forests,  ill 
the  southern  states* 

Genus  CYCLOPS. 

JBody  elongated  and  attenuated  behind;  fhcMTix  abbre* 
Yiated;  eye  one;  antenna  two  to  four,  simple;  feet  six  to 
ten,  hairy;  tail  long,  bi^ 

^   SPECIES. 

C.  ntmicuhis**  J3o(fy  oval,  attenuated  behind;  thorax 
semioval, glabrous^rounded before,  truncate  behind^  san^ 
guineous,  hind  angles  acute;  tail  and  Jbet  white,  the 
£3rmer  as  long  as  the  thorax,  attenuated,  terminal  joint 
blfi^,  seta  four  as  long  as  the  tail,  the  outer  ones  shorter, 
two  small  equal  spines  at  die  base  of  each  pak,  and  one 
subequal  one  on  the  exterior  side  <^  the  bifid  part  of  the 
tail,  a  little  before  the  base  of  the  seta;  anterior  antemue 
two  thirds  the  length  of  the  body,  spino^e,  white>  exteod-^ 
ed  each  side  horizontally,  recurved,  and  more  robust  near 
the  base,  and  attenuated  to  the  tip. 

Found  in.  considerable  numbers  in  stagnant  fitdi  wa« 
ter  of  the  southern  states.  Swim  by  jerksy  being  alter- 
nately at  rest  and  in  motion,  the  female  carries  her  eggs  in 
two  follicles,  which  are  attached  one  on  each  side,  near  the 
base  of  the  tail,  (rf*  the  same  colour  as  the  thorax,  and  vast* 
ly  lai^  in  proportion  with  it,  being  nearly  two  thirds  the 
siz^.  Eggs  spherical,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  or  more  in 
each  Cc^cle,  consisting  each  of  a  dark  nucleus  and  paler 
border. 
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Observations  on  some  of  the  Animals  described  in  the 
Account  of  the  Crustacea  of  the  United  States.  By- 
Thomas  Say. 

Ocrp«D£  [Sesarma)  retundatus*  It  would  be  more 
otnrrect  to  refer  diis  species  to  the  genus  Orapnts  hf  ks 
oral  characters,  than  by  its  habit  to  Ocypode. 

Gr  A  p  s  u s  cinereus*  Since  publishing  the  description 
of  a  species  which  I  referred  to  Ais  name,  p.  99, 1  have 
found  a  distinct  species^  which  from  its  locs^ty  I  judge  to 
be  the  true  cineteus  <rf  Bosc  and  Lat«  It  is  very  numerous, 
Hihabiting  the  bay  of  Charleston,  the  southern  coast  gen- 
erally, and  East  Florida  as  high  as  fifty  or  sixty  mHes  up 
tfie  river  St  John.  I  have  not  met  widi  it  so  far  nonSi  aar 
Ae  ooast  of  Newjerscy.  It  is  widdy  distinct  from  die 
species  before  mentioned,  aldiough  the  brief  descripdon 
which  has  been  given  of  it  by  authors,  will  apply  equally 
well  to  both,  Mr.  Latreille  interrogatively  refers  to 
tUoane'sCancellus  marinas  mininms  quadratus  as  synony- 
mus  with  cinereus;  but  as  that  species,  from  the  .lateral 
tfioracic  curvature,  general  form  of  the  body>and  mode  of 
Bfe,  is  without  a  doubt  intended  for  the  species  described 
page  99,  under  ¥4rich  I  have  quoted  it,  we  must  suppose 
Aat  it  is  an  anonymous  species,  and  not  the  cinereusy  nor 
yet  mat  mmutusp  to  which  it  next  approaches.  I  there- 
fore appropriate  to  it  the  name  of  pelagicus,  significant 
of  il2s  mode  of  life.  The  cinereus  diffiars  from  the  pe/d- 
gieus  m  many  striking  characters,  m  having  the  thorax, 
quadrate,  the  lateral  edge  not  being  arquated,  nor  hav- 
ing a  sinus  near  the  anterior  angles,  and  the  three  ter- 
minal joints  of  the  feet  are  not  ciliatewithhair  on  the  aii- 
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tenor  edge  as  in  pehgicus^  and  the  carpus  is  destitute  of 
a  spine.  It  is  further  distinct  frMi  the  latter,  and  approx* 
limatedto  reticulatus  above  mentk^ed>  by  the  granolated 
^eks  and  sided  of  tke  body,  and  the  abruptly  smidler, 
orbicular,  teraiinal  joint  c^  the  abdomto  in  the  female, 
mserted  into  a  fux^ound  sinus  of  the  penultimate  joint* 
These  aod  other  traks  contribute  to  refer  it  to  my  indU 
cated  genus  Sesarma^  It  is  probable,  t}^  genus  wiHcorn^ 
prehend  the  land  species^  of  the  present  gemm  Grapmis. 
Oc  rp<M»  £  pugilh^er.  Although  this  species  approach^ 
€3  nearest  to  the  genus  Uca  of  Dr.  Leach,  yet  it  is  at 
the  same  time  widely  ^stinct  from  it«  In  a  work  now 
publishing,  the  Nwv.  JXet.  d^Ikst.  Nat.  Mr.  LatreiQe 
has  i^vived  a  genus^  which  Bufibn  called  GftLASiiiirs, 
to  include  this  species,  and  its  two  kindred  ones* 

AsTAcus  o^i^ and  Rartoni  vary  sdmewhat  in  their 
armnture,  but  the  form  of  the  rostrum  in  each  species 
continue^  constants  The  latter  species  has  the  hai^ 
differently  proportioned,  with  respect  to  the  thumb,  and 
more  or  less  muricated.  They  are  extremely  common 
in  die  pfbe.baireii  mmrsbes  of  the  southern  ^ates,  and 
partitubrly  ]A  thpsetx^f  Georgia  ^nd  Florida. 

LuPA  hastata.  I  have  often  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  l<^<^  this  sj^cies  regenerating;  one  of  the 
joints,  I  think  the  third,  appeared  firsts  the  remainder  of 
the  €oQi  was  as  it  Were  doubled,  and  was  gradually  don- 
gated  until  the  tip  of  the  foot  was  disengaged* 

We  Iwnd  the  hastata  in  the  river  St  John,  Florida, 
as  far  as  Fort  Picolata,  one  hundred  miles  from  tbe  sea> 
where  the  water  is  potable. 

Dr.  Leach  informs  us,  that  the  fishermen  of  England 
believe  that  the  F^tunus  depurator  insinuates  its  flat« 
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tened  hind  foot  into,  and  destroys  the  oyster;  the  same 
strange  story  is  related  o(  L.  hastata.  This  story  may 
have  arisen  from  the  accidental  insertion  of  the  foot  into 
the  oyster,  fix*  m  dus  case  the  oyster  would  dose  his 
shell  and  detaki  the  foot,  and  perish  in  this  position.  This 
supposition  was  suggested  to  me  by  seeing  an  Ardea 
heroduts  flying  with  a  pendant  leg^  to  the  toe  of  which 
•a  Venus  mercenaria  was  attached. 

In  the  description  of  the  parasitic  worms  p.  67,  the 
words  "  body  silvery  above  and  spotted  with  red,"  should 
be  struck  out,  and  substituted  by  eyes  twOj  blacky  oblongs 
It  stands  thus  in  the  MSS.  and  how  tiie  error  had  occur- 
red  I  know  not.     It  is  most  probably  a  Fasciola. 

LupA  pelagica  is  not  uncommon  on  the  soudiem 
coast. 

Hipp  A  talpoida.  If  Fabricius  gave  a  false  character 
to  the  II.  emeritus  J  as  Mr.  Latreilie  supposes,  in  attribut- 
ing to  the  terminal  joint  an  ovate  form,  it  is  very  pos- 
^ble  that  there  is  but  one  species  of  the  genus. 

Stenosoma  irrorata.  The  femalie is  blackf di,  some- 
limes  immaculate,  usually  margined  with  whitish,  some- 
times with  large,  white,  marginal  spots.  The  male  is 
pale  immaculate.- 

Length,  male  nine-tenths,  female  nearly  seven-tenths 
of  an  inch. 

The  tail  of  Idotea  chelipesy  Latr.  is  descrU)ed  as  tri- 
dentate,  but  the  character  *'  pcdibus  subchelatis,*'  whence 
its  name,  is  so  remarkable,  as  to  forbid  the  supposition 
ef  its  being  the  same  as  this. 
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appendix  to  the  Account  of  the  Crustacea  of  the  United 
States.    By  Thomas  Sat/^    Bead  December  1. 

The  following  species  were  discovered  since  the  pub- 
lication of  their  respective  genera,  in  the  preceding  part 
of  this  work. 

Genus  LUPA. 
For  generic  characters  see  p.  65. 

L,  maculata*.  Clypeus  four-toothed;  thorax  reticula- 
ted, covered  with  mmute  granules;  anterior  feet  three- 
spined  on  the  third  joint  before;  carpus  two-s{»ned;  ab- 
domen, second  segment  niucronate  each  side. 

Inhabits  coast  of  Georgia  and  Florida. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Thorax  crowded  widi  minute  granules,  distributed 
equally,  and  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  feet  above, 
chocolate  brown  with  crowded,  suborbicular,  unequal, 
white  spots,  giving  to  the  -whole  surface  a  reticulated  ap- 
pearance, lateral  teeth  ciliated;  clypeus  with  four  small 
teeth,  of  which  the  intermediate  ones  are  rather  larger 
and  mc^e  distant,  septum  of  the  intermediate  antennae 
prominent,  dentiform;  anterior  canthus  of  the  eye  ob- 
tusely dentiform  above,  and  mcwe  prominently  so  beneath; 
anterior  feetj  third  joint  three-spined  before,  spines  un- 
equal, anterior  ones  largest,  an  obtuse  spine  or  angle  se- 
parated from  the  hind  tip  by  an  impressed  line,  which 
curves  above  to  the  middle  of  the"tip,  and  thence  towards 
the  anterior  edge;  carpus  with  three  elevated,  or  equal 
lines,  of  which  two  are  abbreviated  and  the  outer  one 
terminated  in  a  spine^  inner  edge  with  a  spine,  and  two 
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obsolete  ones  on  the  outer  tip;  hands  with  a  strong  spme 
at  base  and  five  elevated,  granulated  lines,  one  of  whidi 
terminates  in  a  short  spine  at  the  base  of  the  thumb; 
fingers  with  impressed  lines  and  incurved  at  tip;  pesUu 
white;  cA^tf^^  pubescent;  abdomen^  second  segment  mu- 
cronate  each  side,  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  segments 
in  the  female,  reddish  yellow  at  base. 

Length  two  and  a  half,  breadth  four  inches^  nearly^ 
exclusive  of  .the  elongated  spines. 

Resembles  L.  hastata^  but  is  at  once  distingmshed 
fiom  it  by  orfour,  by  having  four  small  teeth  to  the  ejjr- 
peus,  a  spine  each  side  of  the  second  abd^Hoinal  sefment, 
armed  carpus  and  many  other  differences;  from  Z*.  peh^ 
gica^  to  which  it  also  approaches,  it  differs  in  colour^  in 
having  only  three  spines  oa  the  third  joint  and  the  aate- 
nor  feet,  &c.  But  it  seems  to  be  more  closely  allied  to 
L.  reticulatusj  it  however  differs  much  fix>m  the  figure 
given  of  that  species. 

The  above  description  was  taken  firom  the  dead  sub- 
ject   I  have  not  seen  a  living,  specimen^ 

Genus  CANCER. 
For  generic  characters  see  p.  SV. 

SPECIES. 

1.  C.  Umosa.^  Thorax  equal,  convex,  witii  about 
three  serrate  teeth  each  side;  clypeus  with  a  fissure;  fin- 
gers white. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Inhabits  shores  of  the  northern  states. 
Thorax  transversely  somewhat  semicylindrical,  gra- 
nulated each  side,  three  lateral  serrate  teeth  giwiulatet} 
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on  their  edges^  imd  an  anterior  one  hafdlf  dtstbict  f]x>m 
the  posterior  elevated  supercanthus  of  the  eye,  superior 
eye  tid  with  two  obsolete  fissui:es,  anterior  supercanthus 
destitute  of  a  promment  angle;  ciypew  divided  in  the 
middle  by  a  fissbre,  lateral  segments  regularly  and  bo* 
tusely  arcuated  at  the  edges  labrum  prominent,  undu- 
lated; cheeks  and  sides  of  the  ihoraoi^  densely  granulated, 
a  conic  tooth  beneath  the  anterior  tooth  of  the  edge  of 
the  thorax;  anterior  feet  equal,  olivaceous-green,  imma* 
culate,  beneath  fulvous  or  yellowish;  carpus  with  a  pro- 
minent  obtuse  spine  within,  beneath  which  there  is  no 
angle;  ha:nds  rounded  above  and  beneath,  fingers  deflect* 
ed,  white  or  yellowish,  obtusely  and  somewhat  regularly 
dentated  within,  thumb  often  purplish  above  at  base;  ab* 
domen^  second  segment  of  the  male  abruptly  much  nar- 
rower than  the  first  and  third,  third  much  wider  dian  the 
fourth,  penultimate  one  with  equal  transverse  diameters 
and  not  wider  at  tip  than  the  terminal  segment,  which  is 
widest  near  the  middle  in  consequence  of  bemg  much 
arcuated  at  base. 

Length  about  one  inch  and  one  fifth,  breadth  one 
inch  and  a  third. 

Not  uncommon  in  muddy  places  of  our  southern 
coast.  It  resembles  C.  Fanope,  but  is  sufficientiy  dis- 
tinct by  the  more  convex  thorax,  colour  of  the  fingers, 
and  farm  of  the  segments  of  the  clypeus,  which  in  Panope 
are  slightiy  undulated;  in  Panope  also  the  carpus  has  a 
projecting  angle  beneath  the  spme,  which  is  wanting  in 
tills  species;  a  striking  difference  is  observable  in  the  se- 
cond abdominal  segment,  which  b  deeply  emarginate  at 
tiieposteric^  angles,  and  not  narrower  at  base  than  the 
first  segment. 
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2.  C.  mercenaria*.  7%orax  subequal,  about  four  la- 
teral very  obtuse  teeth;  clypeus  with  a  fissure,  lateral  seg- 
ments three- lobcd;  fingtrs  black  at  tip. 

Inhabits  the  southern  states. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Body  maculated  when  recent;  thorax  each  side  di« 
vided  by  four  sinusses  into  four  very  obtuse  teeth,  which 
are  rectilinear  at  tip  and  hardly  prominent  beyond  the 
thoracic  curve,  cheeks  and  sides  not  distinctly  granulat- 
ed, and  destitute  of  the  conic  tooth  beneath  the  anterior 
thoracic  one;  orbits  suborbicular,  no  distinct  sinus  at  the 
posterior  canthus,  inferior  lid  entire  and  simply  ccmcave 
in  the  middle  of  the  edge,  a  profound  fissure  in  the  ante- 
rior canthus;  clypeus  unequal,  an  indented  fissure  in  the 
middle,  the  lateral  segments  somewhat  three-lobed,  an- 
terior one  most  prominent;  labrum  not  prominent  in  the 
m\M\e\  pectus  of  the  male  with  a  hispid  fascicle  on 
the  second  and  third  segments  each  side;  carpus  widiin 
dilated  into  a  veiy  obtuse,  obliquely  compressed  tooth, 
beneath  which  there  is  no  angle;  luinds  uneqtMd,  rounded 
above  and  beneath;  fingers  black,  at  base  colour  of  the 
hand,  teeth  obtuse;  tibia  of  the  remaining  feet  fascicu- 
late above  and  beneath  with  rigid  hairs  and  punctured 
each  side;  tarsi  densely  hirsute  above  and  beneaA,  a 
longitudinal  fascicle  each  side  at  base,  tips  glabrous;  ab- 
domen of  the  male,  second  segment  hardly  narrower  Aan 
the  preceding,  third  segment  hardly  wider  tlian  the  next, 
convex  each  side,  lateral  edge  regularly  rounded,  penul- 
timate segment  slightly  wider  at  tip  than  the  base  of 
the  terminal  segment^  ultimate  insisure  nearly  rectilinear 
or  but  slightly  curved. 
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Lengdi  diree  inches  said  one  fourth,  breadth  foi^r 
inches  and  a  half. 

Esteemed  as  food  and  sold  in  the  Charleston  market, 
tied  up  in  small  parcels  of  from  four  to  eight  together. 
It  attains  to  a  much  larger  size  than  either  of  the  preced- 
ing species,  from  which  it  inay  be  distinguished  by  the 
form  of  the  clypeus;  lateral. teeth,  abdominal  segments, 
&c. 

3.  C*  aculeatusy  Hirsute;. thorax  each  side,  arms  and 
feet  above  with  numerous  erect  spines;  dypeus  emargi^ 
nate  in  the  middle  and  each  side. 

C  spinifrons,  Herbst.?  Lat.  Hist.  Nat.  Sonin«  vol. 
V.  p.  347. 

Inhabits  coast  of  the  southern  states. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Hodt/  above  with  numerous  filiform  hairs;  thorax  va- 
ried with  very  pale  ferruginous,  and  whitish,  armed  with 
about  six  blackish,  acute  spines  each  side,  of  which  four 
are  in  a  mar^nal  series,  the  anterior  one  smallest  and 
placed  at  the  posterior  canthus  of  the  eye;  dypeus  deeply 
emarginate  in  the  middle^  and  more  obtusely  so  each 
side,  minutely  dentate,  with  three  indented  lines,  and  four 
or  six-spined  at  tip;  orbits  without  distinct  fissure^  above 
three-spined,  beneath  spinous;  antenmt^  exteriores  more 
than  hiilf  the  length  of  the  thorax;  feet  with  four  or  five 
small  teeth  above  on  the  third  joint,  that  of  the  anterior 
pair  with  two  prominent  acute  spines  at  tip  separated  by 
the  impressed  band,  second  joint  of  the  anterior  feet  den. 
tated  on  the  anterior  edge;  carpus  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
erect,  acute,  blackish  spines;  liands  large,  unequal,  ^  spi- 
nousy  spines  erect,  blackish,  more  obtuse  towards  the 
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inferior  edge;  fingers  striate,  black,  armed  whh  obtuse 
teeth;  tibia  of  all  the  feet  spinous  above;  tarsi  hairy  be- 
neath. 

.  Lengtfi  about  nine  tenths,  breadth  one  inch  and  one 
tenth. 

Found  on  the  coasts  of  Georgia  and  £•  Florida^  and 
generally  occurs  concealed  in  a  large  species  of  gelati* 
nous  alcyonium  which  is  frequently  cast  up  by  the  waves. 
A  species  of  Balanus  is  often  attached  to  their  thorax. 
This  does  not  agree  with  the  description  of  C  spinijrons 
as  quoted  in  Rees'  Cyclopaedia  from  Fabricius,  but  it 
may  possibly  approach  in  character  to  that  of  Herbst  as 
quoted  by  Latreille.  In  order  that  the  truth  may  be  as- 
certaine4  I  have  given  a  detailed  description  of  this  ani- 
mal, that  those  who  may  have  an  opportunity  may  judge 
of  its  identity  by  comparison. 

I  should  have  referred  thb  species  to  the  genus  Eri- 
phiesy  Latr.  but  the  antennas  are  not  remarkably  elon- 
gated, nor  distant  from  the  ocular  peduncles.  •  It  cannot 
be  referred  to  the  gcnxisAielecyclusy  Leach,  as  the  hands 
arc  not  crested. 

Genus  PINNOTHERES. 

For  characters  see  p.  67. 

SPECIES. 

1.  p.  maculatum*.  Body  with  very  short  desiduous, 
dense  hair;  clypeus  obtusely  angulated^  indented  above 
the  tip. 

Inhabits  the  muricated  Pinna  of  our  coast. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy* 
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Male.  £ody  indurated,  above  black,  beneadi  yellow. 
i$h  white;  thorax  with  very  short,  desiduous,  dense  hair, 
a  dorsal  whitish  vitta,  which  is  contracted  in  the  middle 
and  near  the  base,  cruciate  before  and  abbreviated  near 
the  clypeus^  a  large  triangular  whitish  spot  each  side  be* 
fore  the  middle,  and  an  obsolete  whitish  abbreviated  line 
each  side  behind;  dypetis  and  anterior  part  of  the  thorax 
margined  with  whitish;  pectus  and  abdomen  with  black 
insisures,  the  latter  gradually  straitened  to  the  tip^  which 
is  rounded;  feety  third  and  fourth  pairs  with  the  second 
joints  of  the  tibia  ciliated  on  the  posterior  outer  submar- 
gin. 

Female.  Body  somewhat  indurated,  obscure  brown- 
ish,  immaculate^  hair  shorter,  more  desiduous  and  densd 
than  that  of  the  male;  thoraji  orbicular^  minutely  punc- 
tured beneath  the  hair,  a  double  dorsal  series  of  irregu- 
lar indentations,  of  which  the  hind  ones  are  more  con- 
spicuous and  sometimes  confluent  into  an  arcquated  line; 
Jeety  second  pair  ciliate  on  the  inner  part  of  the  penulti- 
mate  joint,  third  and  fourth  pairs  not  ciliated;  abdomen 
ciliated  at  the  edge,  and  obtusely  carinated  on  the  mid- 
dle, tip  entire,  very  obtusely  rounded. 

Length,  male,  seven  twentieths  of  an  inch;  female 
rather  more  than  two  fifths  of  an  inch. 

A  common  inmate  of  this  species  of  Pinna.  In  one 
shell  I  found  the  two  sexes,  and  in  another  two  females, 
but  this  plurality  rarely  occurs. 

2.  P.  Byssomia.  (Female.)  Thorax  somewhat  trans- 
versely  oval;  clypeus  hardly  advanced,  rounded,  entire; 
hand  not  gibbous  near  the  base  of  the  thumb. 

Inhabits  the  Byssomia  distorta. 
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Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Thorax  glabrous,  rounded  each  side,  immarginate; 
eyes  sanguineous;  anterior  feet  with  the  hand  linesur^  or 
not  gibbous  near  the  base  of  the  thumb  above,  ciliaied 
on  the  inferior  edge^  fingers  two  thirds  the  length  of  the 
handj  armed  with  minute  t^eth;  thumb  with  a  prominent, 
acute  tooth  near  the  base,  closing  between  two  much 
shorter  distant  ones  of  the  finger;  carpus  with  an  abbre- 
viated ciliate  line  within,  third  Joint  ciliate  on  the  inner 
edge;  second  pair  offset  ciliate  beneath  the  penultimate 
joint;  tarsi  unarmed. 

Length  about  one- fourth  of  an  inch. 

1  found  a  single,  female  of  this  species  in  an  anoma- 
lous Byssomia,  which  in  a  MSS.  account  of  the  shells  of 
North  America  I  have  named  B.  distorta.  It  imbeds  it- 
self in  the  large  Alcyonium  of  the  southern  coast,  and  be- 
tween individuals  of  a  species  of  ?iggregating  Ascidia. 

It  is  infested  by  two  very  distinct  kinds  pf  parasites, 
which  I  regret  not  having  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
satisfactorily.  One  resembled  Fascicola  with  the  ocellsue 
points  of  Planaria.  I  have  named  it  Fascicola  nigra.  Body 
cylindrical,  bbckish,  two  ocellate  spots  near  the  anteric^ 
extremity.  It  was  active,  motion  undulatory.  The  other 
was  numerous,  attached  in  two  fascicles  to  the  exterior  of 
the  thorax,  and  resembled  a  minute  species  of  Amphitrite. 

3.  P.  cylindricum*.  Body  transversely-subcylindrifcal; 
anterior  feet  didactyle,  equal;  second  and  third  pah^ 
nearly  equal,  and  with  punctured  tarsi;  fourth  pair  very 
robust,  larger  and  longer  than  the  anterior  ones;  posterior 
pair  very  small;  eyes  approximated,  orbits  ovate  orbicu- 
lar. 
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Inhabits  coast  of  Georgia.  * 

Cabmet  of  the  Academy. 

Body  indurated;  thorax  punctured,  above  depressed^ 
a  transverse,  abbreviated,  indented  line  behind  the  mid* 
die,  and  with  an  elevated  line  between  the  origin  of  the. 
two  hind  feet,  from  which  the  thorax  is  defracted  behind, 
sides  decurved  to  a  rounded  tip;  anterior  feet,  third  joint 
with  a  transverse,  indented,  obsolete  line  before  the  tip; 
carpus  unarmed;  hand  ntoderate,  elongate  quadrate,  fin- 
gers arcuated,  meeting  ^t  tip  and  forming  a  suboval  in- 
terval, finger  with  a  larger  tooth  near  the  tip,  thumb  with 
one  behind  the  middle;  second  and  third  pair  offset 
with  the  penultimate  joints  pectinated  beneath,  tarsi  wifli 
three  pectinate  lines,  third  joint  of  the  latter  pair  granu- 
late above  and  beneath;  fourth  pair,  very  robust,  third 
joint  larger  than  the  hand,  with  a  double  line  of  granules 
above,  confluent  near  the  tip,  and  a  profound  concavity 
behind,  which  is  granulated  on  the  inferior  edge,  second 
joint  of  the  tibia  with  a  double  prominent  obtusely  pecti- 
nated line  beneath;  posterior  feet  very  small,  simple, 
hardly  attaining  the  tip  of  the  third  joint  of  the  preceding 
pair,  and  not  equal  to  the  distance  between  their  bases; 
tarsi  short,  conic;  abdomen  of  the  female,  suborbicular, 
covering  the  pectus,  much  narrowed  at  base,  attaining 
the  bifid  tip  of  the  pedipalpi,  and  with  a  double  impress- 
ed line  in  the  middle,  of  the  male  linear,  tip  rounded  and 
slightly  narrower  than  the  base. 

Length  of  the  male,  three-tenths,  breadth,  thirteen 
twentieths;  length  of  the  female,  seven-twentieths,  breadth, 
three  fourths. 

Found  by  Mr.  William  Maclure  on  Jeykill  island, 
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Georg^  and  subsequently-  an  individual  of  tbe  other  sex 
by  myself  near  the  same  place. 

The  pedipalpi  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  Pinnothe* 
Ces,  but  this  animal  seems  to  be  estranged  finom  the  ge* 
nus  by  several  minor  characters,  as  those  drawn  firom  the 
robust  fourth  pair  of  feet,  the  indurated  consbtence  of 
the  body,  the  transverse  thorax.  Sec.  In  the  two  latter 
respects  somewhat  resembling  the  following  species* 
From  its  magnitude,  the  fimmess  of  its  integuments,  and 
the  similarity  of  the  sexes,  it  seems  probable  that  it  is 
not  parasitic.  Under  these  considerations  I  considered 
it  the  type  of  a  distinct  genus,  and  had  associated  with  it 
the  following  species;  but  I  prefer  in  this  place  uniting 
them  under  the  genus  Pinnotheres* 

4.  P.  monodactylum^.  (Male.)  Thorax  transverse; 
hands  monodactyle. 

Inhabits  the  American  coast. 

Richmond  Museum. 

Thorax  transversely  subeliptical,  narrowing  each  side 
to  the  middle  of  the  lateral  edge-,  which  is  rounded^  a 
tubercle  each  side  marking  the  situation  of  the  anteri(»r 
lateral  angles,  surface  punctured;  orbits  suborbicular; 
^ntenna^  exteriores  subequal  to  the  breadth  of  the  cly- 
peus;  hand  oblong,  somewhat  quadrate;  palm  concave 
and  ciliated  in  the  middle,  a  spiniform  angle  instead  of  a 
finger,  with  a  tooth  at  its  base,  and  another  at  the  base  of 
the  thumb  lai^er;  thumb  abruptly  ineurved  at  base,  rec- 
tilinear towards  the  tip,  with  an  angle  at  the  interior  mid. 
die,  tip  acute,  attaining  the  tip  of  the  spiniform  angle; 
feet^  second,  fifth  and  third  pairs  subequal,  the  latter  ra- 
ther  larger,  fourth  pair  larger,  and  with  the  fifth  pair 
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with  somewhat  dilated  tibia;  abdomen  iddi  a  fisw  larger 
punctures,  terminal  joint  rounded  at  tip,  entke,  oiliated 
and  attaining  the  tip  of  the  geminate  joints  of  die  pedi« 
palpi. 

Length  three  tenths,  breadth  one  half  an  inch. 

This  curious  animal  occurs  in  the  Richmond  Mu- 
seum. Mr.  J.  Warrell,  tht  proprietor  of  that  interesting 
establishment,  supposes  it  to  be  American,  but  whe« 
ther  from  our  eastern  or  western  coast  he  could  not  say. 
It  is  particularly  remarkable  in  having  monodact3rle  hands, 
a  character  which  in  a  very  rigid  arrangement  would  not 
only  separate  it  from  the  genus  Pinnotheres,  but  also 
from  the  preceding  species  as  a  distinct  genus.  The  ti- 
bia of  the  fourth  and  fifth  pairs  of  feet  are  somewhat  di*' 
lated,  but  the  corresponding  tarsi  are  accidentally  want- 
ing in  this  specimen. 

Genus  LEPTOPODIA.  Leach. 

Rostrum  elongated,  entire;  eyes  not  Retractile,  distant; 
pedipalpi,  second  joint  of  the  peduncle,  half  as  long  as 
the  first;  palpi  hirsute^  first  and  second  joints  subequal, 
third  longest;  feet^  anteriores  didactyle;  tarsi  elongated; 
abdomen  six-jointed. 

SPECIES. 

L.  calcarataf^.  Third  joint  of  the  feet  three-spined  at 
tip,  the  middle  one  large,  prominent,  and  obtuse* 

Inhabits  coast  of  South*Carolina« 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Thorax  inequal,  with  distant,  somewhat  acute  tuber- 
cles,  an  indented  transverse  line  bdfore  the  middle^  re- 
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gion  of  the  eyes  equal;  ocular  peduncles  slightly  project- 
ed before  tfie  eyes  in  an  obtuse  spin'<;  antenna  shortly 
than  the  rostrum,  a  small  sphie  at  their  exterior  base;  feet^ 
anterior  pair  acutely  spinous  above  and  beneath,  third 
joints  of  the  remaining  feet  three-spined  at  tip,  of  which 
the  superior  one  is  very  robust,  eloated,  obtuse,  and  half 
as. long  as  the  first  joint  of  di^  tibia;  abdomen  obtusely 
carinated.in  the  male.  * 
'  Length  one  half,  breadth  one  fourth  of  an  inch. 
I  obtained  but  a  singl  e  specimen  of  this  remarkable 
species .  (a  male)  in  the  bay  of  Charlestcm  on  a  GOTgo- 
nia.  It  is  sufficiently  distinguished  firom  the  other  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  by  the  very  remarkable  spine  at  the  tip 
of  the  third  joint  of  the  feet. 

Genus  PORCELLANA. 

Thorax  orbiculate-subquadrate;  antennse,  interiores 
with  an  elongated  peduncle,  exteriorcs  elongated,  setace- 
ous; external  pedipalpi  with  the  inner  first  joint  dilated 
within;  feet  ten,  anterior  pair  didactyle,  dilated,  ^ifth  pair 
spurious;  tail  bilamellate  each  side. 

SPECIES. 

P.  soriata*.  Carpus  and  hand  tuberculate  before,  tu- 
bercles very  obtuse,  each  composed  of  from  four  to  nine 
granules;  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  deeply  crenate,.  cre- 
na&  inflected,  in  the  two  lateral  ones  are  placed  the  eyes 
and  antennce. 

Inhabits  the  southern  coast. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy, 

Thorax  naked,  edges  granulated,  an  anterior  trans- 
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verse  line  of  about  four  very  obtuse  tubercles;  dypeu^ 
with  an  impressed  line,  edge  three-toothed,  of  which  the 
anterior  one  is  more,  acute,  the  lateral  ones-  forming  the 
inner  supercanthus  of  Ac  eyes;  feet  hairy,  third  joint 
unarmed,  first  joint  of  the  tibia  grooved  above  and  widft 
the  second  granulated;  anterior  feet^  diird  joint  slightjy 
granulate  at  tip  and  on  the  anterior  edge,  the  anterior  con- 
dyle rather  prominent;  carpus  destitute  of  hair,  nearly  as 
large  as  the  hand,  with  numerous .  granular,  tubercles  on 
tiie  upper  side,  anterior  edge  with  a  prominent  tooth  sub* 
equal  to  the  condyle  of  the  preceding  joint  and  granulat* 
ed;  hands  hirsute  on  the  inferior  edge,  elevated  into  an 
emarginate  and  gramikted  angle  above,  anterior  side  com- 
pressed and  with  granulated  tubercles,  which  are  some* 
what  arranged  in  lines  longitudinally,  and  with  the  car- 
pus beneath  convex,  smooth,  and  white;  fingers  granu- 
lated before,  granules  of  the  thumb  arranged  in  about. 
three  lines,  teeth  small,  regular,  resembling  the  granules, 
and  like  them  diminishing  in  size  to  the  tip. 

Length  of  the  thorax  one-fifth  of  an  inch. 

A  number  of  specimens  occiured,  cast  ashore  on  tlie 
beach  of  St.  Catharine's  island,  Georgia,  in  an  alcyonium. 


NOTES. 

Hepatus  fasciatuSy  Latr.,  is  not  uncon;imon  on  the 
coasts  of  Georgia  and  Florida.  It  varies  considerably 
in  the  arrangement  and  configuration  of  its  spots.  When 
young  it  is  generally  more  or  less  fasciate  with  reddish, 
but  in  the  adult  specimen,  these  bands  are  interrupted  into 
large  spots,  which  are  each  diluted  on  the  disk,  and  are 
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somewhat  symmetncally  disposed.  In  a  specimen  bfx>ugfat 
from  Guaddoupe  by  Mn  L'Hermenier,  the  spots  are  mi* 
nutely  divided,  punctifixin,  and  equally  distributed;  the 
abbreviated  granular  lines  so  oxispicuous  in  the  young 
qiecimen,  become  almost  obsolete  in  the  adult  state;  the 
colour  of  the  spots  or  bands  varies  firom  a  purplish  to  a 
deep  sanguineous. 

As  this  species  agrees  very  well  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Cancrr  epheUticus  of  the  Amodnitates  Academica^ 
vol.  vi,  p.  414, 1  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  same. 
The  figure  which  Bumphius  has  given^  tabw  8,  fig.  5| 
and  which  is  referred  to  by  the  author  of  the  above 
mentioiled  description,  bears  a  general  resemUanoe  to 
die  fa$ciatu$.  Qmcer  Jlofidus  of  LimiA,  said  to  be  an 
inhabitant  of  India,  but  which  is  described  as  anatire  of 
Nordi  America,  in  the  Bncyehp^  MtthdtKque^  is  ))roba« 
bly  also  the  same^  as  die  descriptbn  of  that  lost  speCKs 
agrees  very  well  with  our  specimens  oijasdatus. 

PoRCELLANA  galatMruu  We  found  mai^  speci- 
mens  oa  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  Florida. 

Leucosia  punctata^  is  very  common  on  die  south* 
em  coasts. 

Ma  J  A  spmucinctUj  Lam.,  a  specimen  was  taken  m 
Delaware  bay  several  years  ago,  and  is  now  in  Peale'is 
Museum. 
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J)escription  of  a  new  germs  of  Fresh  fTater  Biwdw 
Sheils.    By  Thomas  Say. 

Genus  ALASMIDONTA. 

Shell  transverse,  cquivalve;  inequilateral,  hinge  with 
a^rimary  tooth  in  each  valve;  cicatrices  three* 
Animal  resembling  that  of  Unio? 

SPECIES. 

A.  Marginata.  Shell  transversely  oblomg^subov^, 
white^  covered  with  an  dive  brown  epidermis,  obsoletely 
ladiatc  with  green,  numerous  concentric  wrinkles;  umbe 
with  about  three  concentric  undulations;  ligament  slope 
iibruptiy  depressed,  with  numerous,  obtuse^  oblique  rugae, 
decussating  the  concentric  ones^  which  are  obsolete  in 
that  part;  wxthin  blubh- white,  margin  white;  cavity  of  the 
umbo,  not  distinctly  impressed  by  the  external  undula* 
tions;  tooth  compressed,  oblique,  nearly  parallel  with  the 
posterior  slope,  and  terminating  abruptly  behind. 

Length,  exclusive  of  the  umbo,  one  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter, breadth  two  inches  and  a  half- 
Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

The  inner  mar^  is  of  a  chalky  whitness,  in  this  re- 
spect  resembling  Anadonta  marginata.  It  was  eommuni* 
cated  to  me  by  Mr.  Isaac  Lea,  ^o  found  it  in  the  Scioto 
river. 

Unio  undulata  of  the  first  and  second  American  edi- 
tions of  Nicholson's  Encyclopedia,  is  a  species  of  thi9 
genus,  but  it  is  very  distinct  firom  the  marginata. 

This  genus  will  be  properly  placed  between  Unio 
md  Anodonta^  and  in  ccmjunQtion  with  Dipsas  of  Leach^ 
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it  will  complete  the  chain  of  connection  between  those 
two  genenu  Alasmidonta  ccnresponds  with  those  genera 
in  the  number  of  its  cicatrices,  but  is  separable  from 
Anodonta  by  its  primary  tooth;  from  Unio  by  bebg 
destitute  of  the  lamellifcmn  teeth;  and  from  Dipsas  also 
by  the  last  mentioned  character,  as  well  as  by  the  jM-e- 
sence  of  a  primary  tooth,  which  is  wanting  in  that  ge. 
nus. 

This  new  genus  I  formerly  proposed  when  describmg 
the  above  mentioned  Uhio  undutata^  under  the  name  of 
Manodonta;  but  as  this  term  has  been  ap{died  to  a  genus 
of  Univalves,  I  have  substituted  that  c£  Alasmidonta. 


Description  oj*  two  new  Species  ofLinnaan  Lacerta. 
By  Jacob  Giliiams. 

Genus  SALAMANDRA. 

S.  variolata.  Plate  18.  fig.  1.  Body  black,  with  a 
slight  violaceous  tinge,  and  irregular  wliite  spots,  which 
are  more  numerous  on  the  sides,  and  wanting  on  the 
venter  and  inferior  portion  of  the  tail,  but  are  present 
beneath  the  lower  maxilla;  every  part  of  the  surface  cover- 
cd  with  numerous,' approximate,  pale  dots.  Eyes  some- 
what prominent  Teeth  minute,  numerous.  Toi/  very 
slightly  compressed,  gradually  and  regularly  attenuated, 
acute.  Posterior  feet  five-toed,  the  inner  toe  hardly  pro- 
minent; anfmory^^^  four-toed,  the  inner  oife  small. 

Total  length  three  inches  and  four  fifths;  from  the  tip 
of  the  head  to  the  origin  of  the  hind  feet,  one  inch  and 
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four  fifths;  from  the  hind  feet  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  two 
iu(  lit:,;  iVom  the  anterior  feet  to  the  tip  of  the  head,  thir- 
teii»  ^w  Tilt  ths  oF  an  inch;  between  the  feet,  one  inch  and 
tlii-je  t'-vendeihs. 

Inliabits  the  southern  states. 

Cabiiict  of  the  Academy. 

This  species  occurs  not  unfrequently,  in  small  streams 
of  water.  I  have  not  seen  it  so  far  north  as  Maryland. 

I  am  indebted  for  these  specimens  to  the  Florida  Party. 

Genus  SCINCUS. 

S.  erythrocephalus.  Plate  18.  fig.  2.  Body  reddish 
brown  tinged  with  cupreous,  beneath  whitish;  head  red 
above,  whitish  beneath,  wider  at  the  base  than  the  neck, 
and  rapidly  attenuated  to  the  nose,  which  is  obtuse,  max. 
illary  angles  prominent  each  side,  giving  to  the  head  a 
triangular  appearance;  inferior  orbits  of  the  eyes  with 
from  twenty-five  to  diirty  small  granuliform  scales;  ears 
large;  no  bands,  lines^  or  spots. 

Ijcngth  from  the  nose  to  the  anterior  origin  of  the 
hind  feet,  four  inches;  from  the  ears  to  the  tip  of  the 
nose,  one  inch  and  one  tenth. 

Inhabits  Maryland. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Thb  scink  is  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  states,  but  is  unknown  as  an  inhabitant  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  supposed  to  be  venomous,  and  many 
tales  are  told  of  the  effects  of  the  venom  oi  its  bite. 

It  is  generally  known  by  the  inappropriate  name  of 
^'  red  headed  scorpion." 

The  colour  of  the  head,  its  width  at  the  junction 
with  the  neck,  and  the  stature  of  the  whoie  animal,  suffi- 

Voi.  I.  P  p 
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ciently  distinguish  this  species  from  all  hitherto  descri- 
bed, unless  wc  arc  to  suppose  that  the  remarkable  and 
striking  characters  of  the  head  have  been  overlooked^ 
which  seems  ver}'  improbable. 

The  general  proportions  of  the  body  are  very  sunilar 
to  those  of  the  Scincus  5-lineata,  though  it  is  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  tail  of  the  only  specimen  I  have  seen 
had  been  accidentally  broken  off  within  a  short  distance 
of  its  origin. 

1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  James  Keech  of  Maryland,  for 
this  specimen. 

Fig.  2.  a.  is  an  enlarged  view  of  the  eye,  to  exhibit 
the  granuliform  scales. 


An  Account  of  the  Minerals  at  present  known  to  exist  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.    By  Isaac  Lea. 

METALS. 

Blue  Carbonate  of  Copper.  Cuivre  carbonate  bleu.  H. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  minute  crystals,  and  in  very 
small  quantities,  of  a  beautiful  dark  blue  colour,  at  the 
muies  on  Perkiomen  creek,  about  twenty-two  miles  north 
of  the  city.  It  is  foimd  in  veins,  with  lead  and  zinc,  in 
the  old  red  sandstone  formation. 

Green  Carbonate  of  Copper.    Cuivre  carbonate  vert.  H. 
Malachite.  W. 

Occurs  both  radiated  and  botryoidal  of  an  emerald 
green  colour.  Locality  and  geognosy  same  as  the  last 
species. 
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Red  Oxide  of  Copper.    Cuivre  oxidule.  YL.    Ruby  Cop* 

per.  W. 

Beautiful  capillary  crystals,  translucent  and  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  have  been  lately  discovered  t^  Messrs.  J. 
Lukens  and  B.  Say,  at  the  same  place  with  the  two 
former  specimens. 

Copper  Pyrites.    Cuivre  pyriteaux.  H.    Yellow  Cop- 
per. Aiken. 

It  occurs  in  amorphous  masses,  of  a  brass  yellow  co- 
lour and  often  externally  iridescent,  at  Perkiomen,  and  on 
Chester  creek,  near  a  saw  mill,  three  miles  west  of  Ches- 
ter, in  Delaware  coimty.  At  the  latter  place  it  exists  in 
quartz,,  accompanied  with  sulphuret  of  molybdena. 

Magnetic  Sulphuret  of  Iron.  Per  sulphure  ferrifere.  H. 

This  mineral  occurs  amorphous,  in  the  hornblende 
rocks  near  the  engine  at  Morris  hill,  and  in  small  quan- 
tities. 

Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron.    Per  oocidule.  H.    Magnetic 
Iron  Ore.  W. 

We  find  this  on  the  Schuylkill  in  small  quantities,  of 
a  dark  iron  black,  and  possessing  a  slight  metallic  ap- 
pearance. It  is  strongly  attracted  by  the  magnet.  A  va- 
riety, known  fey  the  name  of  octaedral  iron,  should  be 
mentioned  here.  It  is  crystallized  in  regular  octaedrons 
from  (Hie  sixteenth  to  one  half  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Some  of  these  crystals  .divided  parallel  to  either  face,  and 
transposed  or  pardy  turned  roimd,  form  macles  of  tri- 
angular formed  tables,  with  their  three  sides  bevelled,  each 
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end  being  replaced  with  two  faces  inclined  towards  each 
other.  It  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  the  talc  rocks  of 
Chestnuthill,  immediately  on  the  Wichicon  creek,  east- 
em  side,  ten  miles  from  the  city, 

Sulphuret  of  Iron.    Iron  Pyrites.  W.    Fer  sidphure.  H. 

In  our  homt)lende  rocks  we  find  this  mineral,  gene- 
rally disseminated,  but  sometimes  in  the  form  of  cubes. 
It  occurs  also,  at  the  mine  near  Chester,  and  at  Perkiomen 
lead  mines,  crystallized  in  various  forms,  and  frequently 
tarnished  so  as  to  present  the  appesCrance  of  other  me- 
tals. 

Brown  Oxide  of  Iron.    Hematite.  W*    Fer  oxide 
Hematite.  H. 

This  species  of  iron  ore  is  found  at  Upper  Dublin, 
about  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  city.  It  firequently  occurs 
in  geodes,  tjie  interior  sides  of  which  are  perfectly  black, 
and  of  a  botryoidal,  mammiilary  or  ccMrralloidal  form; 
sometimes  the  cavity  contains  sand.  Its  construction 
proves  it  to  be  concretion.  Some  specimens  have  also 
been  found  on  the  SchuylkilK 

Sca/t/  red  Oxide  of  Iron.    Red  Iron  Froth.  W.    Fer 
oligiste  luisant.  H. 

At  the  lead  mines  on  the  Perkiomen  we  find  fine  spe- 
cimens  of  this  mineral.  It  occurs  there  in  scaly  particles 
of  a  nearly  cherry  red  colour;  soft  to  the  touch,  and  soils. 
It  is  taken  out  of  the  vein  with  the  lead,  generally  in- 
crusting  some  other  mineral. 
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Foliated  Iron  Ore. 

The  iron  ore  known  by  this  name  here,  frequently 
occurs  in  quartz  rocks,  seldom  thicker  than  the  eighth  of 
an  inch,  and  appears  to  be  a  black  oxide  of  iron.  It  is 
found  at  Chestnuthill  and  on  the  Wichicon, 

Jaspery  Iron  Ore. 

It  occurs  massive,  in  considerable  quantities,  in  the 
road  near  Springmills.  Its  fracture  is  flat  conchoidal,  and 
colour  brownish. 

Argillaceous  Iron  Ore. 

This  species  occurs  in  large  quantities  near  Burling- 
ton. Its  colour  is  yellowish  brown,  and  earthy,  being 
entirely  loose.  It  is  valued  here  highly  as  an  ore,  and 
carried  to  the  lower  part  of  the  state,  where  other  ores  are 
plenty. 

Bog  Iron  Ore. 

This  species  of  ore  is  found  abundantly  in  New- 
jersey,  where  it  is  wrought  in  considerable  quantities. 

Hydrat  of  Iron.   Blue  Iron  Earth.  W.   Per  Fhos- 
phate.  H. 

This  mineral  occurs  crystallized  and  massive,  and  in 
considerable  quantities,  near  Imleytown,  NJ.  The  crys- 
tals are  translucent,  and  have  a  laminated  and  radiated 
appearance.  Colour,  dark  blue.  Before  the  blowpipe  it 
becomes  brownish,  prior  to  its  being  heated  to  redness, 
but  boils  up  when  perfectly  so,  the  bead  presenting 
a  metallic  appearance,  and  is  slightly  magnetic*    With 
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borax  it  forms  a  yellowish  brown  glass.  It  is  frequently 
attached  to  organic  remains.  ITie  massive  or  earthy  va- 
riety,  is  said  to  occur  in  pieces  of  thirty  pounds  weight  at 
AUentown,  N.  J.  When  first  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
it  presents  a  white  appearance,  but  soon  changes  to  a  fine 
sky  blue.  It  is  affected  by  the  blowpipe  as  the  crystal- 
lized. Professor  Cooper  has  lately  proved  this  to  be  a 
hydrat,  and  not  a  phosphat  of  iron.  Its  solutions  in  nitric 
acid,  do  not  precipitate  the  solutions  of  lead. 

Arsenical  Iron.    Arsenical  Pyrites.  W.    Marcasite.  K- 
Fer  arsenicaL  H. 

A  piece  of  this  mineral  of  nearly  two  pounds  weight, 
was  given  me  by  a  person  on  Perkiomen,  \dio  informed 
me  it  was  found  in  die  neighbourhood.  Colour,  yellowish 
white,  fracture  uneven.  When  subjected  to  the  blowpipe, 
the  arsenic  was  volatilized  in  a  white  vapour,  giving  out 
a  strong  alliaceous  odour. 

Chromate  of  Iron.  Fer  chromate.  H. 

This  combination  of  chromic  acid  with  iron,  is  found 
in  the  talc  rocks  of  Chestnuthill,  where  it  is  generally 
accompanied  with  small  fibres  of  asbestus.  Colour,  rather 
darker  than  steel  gray.  Some  of  the  more  impure  vari- 
eties give  a  singular  appearance  to  the  rocks  there.  They 
present  dark  spots  from  one  quarter  to  three  or  four  inches, 
disseminated  throughout.  It  is  also  found  in  a  very  pure 
state  in  steatite  rock,  on  Lewis's  farm,  near  the  West- 
chester road,  about  ten  miles  fi-qm  the  city,  and  near  the 
Lancaster  turnpike,  about  the  same  distance.  From  the 
two  last  localites  it  is  used  in  the  arts  here. 
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Sulphuret  (if  Lead.   Galena.  Aiken.   Lead  Glance.  W. 
Plomb  sulphure.  H. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  this  species  of  lead  ore 
has  latety  been  taken  up,  by  Mr.  Wetherill,  at  the  mines 
on  Perkiomen.  It  occurs  generally  cubic,  someiimes 
steel  grained.  A  few  specimens  were  found  by  Messrs. 
J.  Lukens  and  B.  Say,  presenting  a  cube  with  the  solid 
angles  truncated,  forming  a  triangular  facet.  It  occurs 
here  with  barytes,  quartz,  phospliate,  carbonate  and  mo- 
lybdate  of  lead,  and  red  iron  froth.  This  vein  is  in  the 
old  red  sandstone  formation,  and  direction  nearly  north 
east  and  south  west,  forming  a  line  with  the  mines  near 
Newhope,  Brunswick,  and  Schuyler's  copper  mine. 

Carbonate  of  Lead.    fFhite  Lead  Ore.  W.    Plomb  car- 
bonate. H. 

This  mineral  is  frequently  found  accompanying  the 
last  mentioned  one,  at  the  same  place,  generally  crystaU 
lized  in  various  forms,  and  presenting  beautiful  speci- 
mens.   It  is  transparent,  and  more  resinous  than  quartz. 

A  substance  which  I  believe  to  be  the  black  carbo- 
nate of  lead  is  also  found  at  this  mine. 

Sulphate  of  Lead,    Natural  Lead  Fitriol.  W.    Plomb 
sulphate.  H. 

Lately  this  variety  of  lead  has  been  found  by  Mr. 
Lukens,  at  Perkiomen,  but  not  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  generally  connected  with  quartz,  or  some  of 
the  salts  of  lead.  It  much  resembles  the  carbonate  in 
translucency,  but  is  distinguishable  by  its  insolubility 
in  nitric  acid. 
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Molybdate  qfLead.    Yellarw  Lead  Ore.  \V.    Plomb 
Molybdate.  H. 

This  beautiful  salt  of  lead  is  found,  though  rarely,  at 
Pcrkiomen.  It  occurs  in  small  yellow  waxy  crystals,  ge- 
nerally in  the  interstices  of  quartz,  or  c(»inected  with 
the  other  lead  ores.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Mr. 
Z.  Collins. 

Phosphate  of  Lead.    Brown  and  green  Lead  Ore.  W. 
Fhmb  Phosphate.  H. 

Locality  same  as  the  other  salts  of  lead,  where  it  oc- 
curs in  beautiful  pale  green  coloured  crystals,  and  incrus- 
tations. 

Sulpkuret  of  Zinc.    Blende.  Vf.    Zinc  sulphur e.  K. 

This  mioeral  occurs  in  considerable  quantities,  at  the 
mines  on  Perkiomen  creek,  of  the  yellow,  brov\-n,  and 
black  varieties,  generally  massive,  but  sometimes  arys- 
taliized.  Its  fracture  has  a  strong  resinite  aspect  It  is 
associated  with  barytes,  and  the  vein  is  nearly  six  inches 
in  thickness.^. 

Sulphuret  of  Molybdena.   Molybdena.  W.    Molybdena 
sulphurk.  H. 

On  Chestt^r  creek,  three  miles  f^m  the  town  of 
Chester,  and  al>out  seventeen  south  of  the  city,  this  me- 
tal occurs  in  considerable  quantities,  in  granite.  The 
specimens  froni  this  place,  exhibit  the  usual  characters  di 
molybdena,  bring  of  a  light  lead  grey,  and  bright  metal- 
lic lustre.  Its"  structure  is  lamellar,  and  it  marks,  with 
much  softness,  upon  paper.  It  is  ssud  to  occur  here  ays- 
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tallized,  but  I  have  never  witnessed  it   Sulphmret  of  koa 
and  phosphat  of  lime  accompany  it 

Red  Oxide  of  Tttaniunu   Rutile.  W,    Tuane  oxide.  HL 

In  the  granular  limestone  of  London  grove,  Chester 
County,  particularly  on  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Jackson, 
this  mineral  occurs  crystallized  in  prisms,  geniculated,  in 
angular  and  broken  pieces,  and  rolled.  ColoiT,  general^ 
that  of  blood  red  to  brown. 

Silico  calcareous  Oxide  of  Titanium.    Rutiliie.  W. 
Tiiane  siliceo  calcaire.  H. 

Mr.  Vanuxem  and  myself,  about  eighteen  months 
since,  discovered  this  species,  imbedded  in  the  horn- 
blende rocks  of  the  quarry  at  the  end  of  the  canal  road. 
Some  specimens  are  finely  crystallized  in  very  low  octa- 
edrons,  neariy  an  inch  over,  with  the  obtuse -angles  trun- 
cated. Colour,  a  dull  waxy  yellow.  Mr.  S.  Conrad  had 
some  years  previous^  observed  it  in  smMl  quantities,  at  the 
Ms  of  Schuylkill. 

EARTHY  MINERALS. 

Zircon.    Zirkon.  W.    Zircon.  H. 

This  mineral  exists  in  several  places  of  our  neigh- 
bourhood.  It  was  first  discovered  at  the  falls  of  the  De- 
laware at  Trenton,  about  twenty  yards  above  the  eastern 
abutment  of  the  bridge,  in  gneiss,  by  Mr.  S.  Conrad. 
Crystals,  generally  small  four-sided  prisms,  of  a  dark 
brownish  red,  imbedded  in  pale  blue  quartz,  and  green- 
ish feldspar.  Another  locality  of  this  mineral  was  disco- 
vered by  Mr.  Vaniucem  and  myself,  about  two  veari 
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since,  on  the  Brandywine,  eastern  side,  about  two  miles 
beyond  Westchester,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek 
from  James  JeflFeris's  farm.  It  is  there  found  in  pieces  of 
blue  quartz  in  the  road  Mr.  Lukens  has  also  found  it 
lately,  about  fifteen  miles  cm  the  York  road  Within  a 
few  weeks,  Mr.  A.  £•  Jessup  has  found  it  to  occur  on  the 
Schuylkill^  about  ten  miles  from  the  city,  in  a  rock  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Trenton. 

Ptstazite.    Epidote.  H. 

Pistazite,  both  massive  and  crystallized,  was  found 
by  Mr.  Vanuxem  and  myself,  in  a  large  piece  of  quartz, 
about  one  fourth  of  a  mile  above  the  uppSr  bridge  oa  die 
Schuylkill,  western  side,  and  nearly  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  river.  It  did  not  appear  to  be  exactly  in  place, 
as  it  was  found  on  a  pile  of  other  stones.  Colour,  yel- 
lowish olive.  Form  hexaedral  prism  with  diedral  sum- 
mits. 

Zoizite.    Epidote.  H. 

Zoizite  occurs  m  the  hornblende  rocks  of  die  quar- 
ty,  end  of  canal  road,  in  acicular  crystals  and  fasiculated, 
sometimes  associated  with  zeolite,  and  rutilite.  Colour, 
grayish,  and  has  a  slight  pearly  lustre. 

Melanite* 

Mr.  C.  Wister  is  mentioned  by  Cleveland  as  having 
found  this  mineral,  imbedded  in  gneiss,  back  of  Ger- 
mantown^  six  miles  from  die  city.  Form,  a  double 
dodecaedron  with  trapezoidal  faces.  Colour,  velvet  black. 
I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  melanite  of  European  mi- 
neralogists, but  a  fine  specimen  of  the  common  trapczoi- 
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dal  garnet.  Werner  says,  melanite  occurs  in  the  newest 
Jlcttz  trap  formation. 

Garnet.,   Grenat.  H. 

Some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  variety  of  garnet 
called  pyrope,  occur  at  Mr.  Wilcox's  paper  mill,  about 
one  mile  firom  Concord,  Chester  county.  Colour,  a  fine 
dark  red,  and  when  polished  makes  a  fine  stone  of 
luxury. 

Common,  Garnet. 

Very  large  quantities  of  this  variety,  occur  in  the 
primitive  formation  of  our  vicinity,  more  particularly  so 
in  the  mica  slate  on  the  Schuylkill. 

The  best  specimens,  of  the  dodecaedron  with  rhom- 
boidal  faces,  are  found  on  die  Wichicon  creek,  about 
nine  miles  from  the  city.  The  prismatic  garnet  is  also 
found  near  the  same  place. 

The  dodecaedron,  truncated  on  all  its  edges,  occurs 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  same  creek,  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  about  half  a  mile  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Schuylkill.  A  very  fine  large  specimen,  now  in  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  S.  Morton,  measuring  about  five  inches  in 
diameter,  was  found  m  digging  a  well  at  Barrenhill 
meeting  house,  twelve  miles  from  the  city. 

The  trapezoidal  garnet,  witii  twenty-four  faces,  oc- 
curs remarkably  perfect,  of  a  very  deep  red  colour,  in 
the  mica  shist,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  above  the  falls 
of  Schuylkill,  where  the  lock  is  now  forming.  Some  of 
those  taken  to  Paris  by  Mr.  Vanuxem,  are  highly  prized 
by  Hauy,  as  beautifully  illustrating  the  theory  of  decre- 
ments. 
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Manganesian  Cornet.    Grenat  Manganesie.  Brogt. 
This  mineral  has  lately  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Jes- 
sup,  one  fourth  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Ridge  Road,  and 
about  nine  miles  from  the  city.     Colour,  brownish  red. 
It  has  only  been  discovered  massive. 

Staurotide.    Staurolith.  W.    Staurotide.  H. 

On  the  Wichicon,  about  eight  miles  from  the  city,  a 
large,  steep,  and  uncultivated  hill,  formed  by  almost  per- 
pendicular gneiss  rocks  on  its  eastern  side,  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  this  mineral,  in  single  crystals  of  a  dark 
reddish  brown  colour,  and  resinite  appearance.  Form  a 
hexagonal  prism,  terminated  by  diedral  summits.  It  ia 
associated  here  with  dodecaedral  garnets  and  small  quanti- 
ties of  cyanite.  It  was  first  observed  here  by  Mu  Godon* 

Beryl.    Edler  Beril.  W. 

This  mineral  is  found  on  Mr.  C.  Peale's  farm,  near 
Gcrmantown.  Colour,  yellowish  green.  I  have  lately 
found  some  specimens  of  it,  in  a  quarry  of  gneiss  belong- 
ing to  judge  Peters,  about  three  hundred  yards  above  the 
upper  bridge,  on  the  west  side  of  Schuylkill.  Colour  of 
one  part,  yellowish,  of  another,  green,  and  puts  on  more 
the  appearance  of  emerald. 

Tourmalin.  Schurl.  W.  Tourmalin.  H. 
In  most  of  the  granite  and  gneiss  rocks  of  our  neigh- 
t)ourhood,  we  find  tourmalin,  generally  crystallized  in 
long  prisms,  singly  and  in  bunches,  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  terminated  with  three  or  more  faces,  and  always 
black.  More  particularly  we  find  it,  at  judge  Peters' 
quarry,  and  Sheridan's  quarry,  near  the  upper  bridge,  as 
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well  as  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  SchuylkilL  The  finest 
specimens  have  been  found  eight  miles  on  Westchester 
road* 

The  broAvri  tourmalin,  has  been  found  at  London 
grove  in  carbonate  of  lime. 

Quartz.    Berg  KristaL  W. 

• 

This  mineral  exists  in  large  quantities,  and  in  differ- 
cnt  forms  around  us. 

Amethyst  quartz,  of  a  beautiful  violet  blue,  and  gra- 
dation to  a  light  blossom  colour,  is  found  occasionally  in 
Chester  and  Delaware  counties. 

Blue  quartz,  amorphous,  is  found  on  the  Brandy  wine, 
two  miles  west  of  Westchester,  and  contains  zircon. 

Smoky  quartz,  is  found  finely  crystallized,  on  the 
Brandy  wine,  in  Chester  county. 

'  Limpid  quartz,  occurs  in  large  quantities,  crystal- 
lized,  generally  aggregated,  showing  only  their  pyramids, 
at  Perkiomen  and  Norristown, 

Quartz  arenaceous,  we  have  in  large  quantities  on  the 
shores  of  our  rivers,  and  in  the  sand  and  gravel  hills  west 
of  the  city. 

Homstone.   Hornstein.  W.    Quartz  agathe  grassier.  H. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  the  gravel  hills  near  the 
Schuylkill,  in  small  pieces  and  of  a  fine  texture.  On  the 
Easton  road,  about  ten  miles  and  a  half  fi-om  the  city,  it 
occurs  in  large  quantities,  in  place,  of  a  grayish  white 
colour,  massive  and  of  a  dull  splintery  fracture.  On  the 
road  to  Springmills,  about  two  hundred  yards  beyond 
Barrenhill  meeting  house,  immediately  at  the  crossroads, 
is  found  a  rock  much  resembling  coarse  hornstone. 
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Where  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  sepa- 
rates generally  into  four- sided  prisms,  with  two  acute 
and  two  obtuse  angles,  of  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter  and 
five  or  six  long,  the  ends  are  broken  at  right  angles  with 
the  prism. 

Flint.    Quartz  Qgathe  pyromaque.  H*    Fuerstein.  W. 

We  find  this  mineral  only  in  rolled  pieces  in  this  vi- 
cinity. It  exists  in  the  gravel  hills  near  the  Schuylkill, 
and  is  also  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware^  of  a 
black  colour,  containing  the  remains  of  a  small  zoophyte 
of  a  globose  appearance.  Found  near  the  Delaware  above 
Bristol,  enclosing  terebratula. 

Chalcedony.  Quartz  agathe  chatoyant.  H.  Kalzedon.  W, 

Many  beautiful  specimens  of  chalcedony,  were  found 
by  Mr.  Vanuxem  and  myself,  on  the  Westchester  road, 
between  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  milestones.  It  is 
associated  with  quartz  in  decomposed  serpentine.  Colour, 
bluish  milky  white,  covered  with  rich,  yellow,  drusy^ 
quartz  crystals.  It  sometimes  contains  arbcMizations,  of 
a  hair  brown  colour,  supposed  to  be  confervae.  Mr.  Con- 
rad has  also  found  it  between  Springfield  and  Concord. 

Basanite.    Lydiari  Stone.  W. 

This  variety  of  silecious  slate,  is  found  in  rolled  pie- 
ces at  the  falls  of  the  Delaware  at  Trenton,  of  a  dark  blu- 
ish black  colour.  It  evidently  has  been  brought  by  the 
water,  from  the  grawacke  and  transition  limestone  forma- 
tion, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Easton,  about  fifty  miles 
above. 
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Argilliie.    Argile  schistetise  tabulaire.  H. 

Clay  slate  occurs  on  the  Norristown  road^^about  six- 
teen miles  from  the  city,  of  a  bluish  gray  colour.  It  docs 
jiot  appear  to  be  sufficiently  perfect  tha^,  to  be  made 
use  of. 

Zeolite.    Zeolith.  W.    Stilhite.  H. 

In  the  hornblende  quarry,  at  the  end  of  the  canal  road, 
about  four  miles  from  the  city,  this  mineral  occurs  radi- 
ated and  incrusting  the  rocks,  of  a  white  colour.  It  is 
also  found  there  in  crystals,  though  not  very  perfect. 

Jasper.    Quartz  Jaspe  rouge.  H. 

Jasper  of  various  colours  and  fine  texture,  is  found  in 
angular  and  broken  pieces,  on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware 
and  Schuylkill,  some  of  which  have  chalcedonic  veins 
through  them.  It  occurs  in  place  of  a  rough  yellow  co- 
lour, about  one  mile  on  this  side  of  Springmills,  immedi- 
ately in  the  road,  in  considerable  blocks,  and  contains  a 
small  portion  of  chalcedony  anddrusy  quartz. 

Feldspar.    Feldspath.  H.  W. 

The  granite  and  gneiss  rocks  of  our  neighbourhood 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  composed  of  this  mineral.  A  few 
fine  specimens,  well  crystallized,  were  found  by  Mr.  Va- 
nuxem  and  myself,  at  judge  Peters's  quarry,  about  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  upper  bridge,  in  ten-sided 
prisms,  with  diedral  summits,  and  one  specimen  hemi- 
trope.  About  a  mile  up  the  canal  road,  on  the  eastern 
side,  is  found  a  beautiful  white  variety,  associated  with 
crystallized  nodca  and  phosphate  of  lime. 
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Adularia. 

Tills  variety  of  Feldspar,  occurs  in  the  hornblende 
Focks,  of  the  quarry,  end  of  canal  road.  Some  specimens 
are  distinctly  crystallized. 

Desintegrated  Feldspar.  Kaolin. 

Feldspar  in  a  state  of  decomposition  exists  on  the  ca- 
nal  road,  and  on  MUl  creek,  near  the  Bahimore  turnpike, 
and  in  large  quantities  about  three  miles  west  of  Chester^ 
near  the  creek. 

Clat/. 

Nature  has  abundantly  supplied  us  witli  this  sub- 
stance5  so  useful  to  the  manufacturers  of  porcelain.  The 
numerous  kilns  for  the  burning  of  bricks,  sufficiently  pobt 
out  the  situation  where  it  is  most  plentiful.  A  more  pure 
variety  of  clay,  is  found  on  tlie  Delaware  below  Borden- 
town,  and  thence  to  Newcastle.  I.#arge  quantities  arc 
taken  in  waggons  to  Pittsburg,  a  distance  of  more  than 
three  hundred  miles,  used  by  glass  blowers,  fcx^  making 
pots.  Variegated  clay  is  also  found  near  Bordentown. 

Mica.    Glimmer.  W. 

This  occurs  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  primitive 
formation  of  our  neighbourhood.  We  find  it  in  hexae- 
dral  prisms  and  tabulated,  on  the  Schuylkill,  near  Ger- 
mantown,  and  on  the  WiUnington  road  near  the  Wood- 
tands,  where  I  have  found  hexaedral  crystals  of  black 
mica,  circumscribed  by  those  of  a  light  brown,  forming 
curious  specimens.  The  largest  plates  1  have  seen,  of  this 
vicinity,  were  found  by  Mr.  Vanuxem  and  myself  about 
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£fty  yards  east  of  the  canal  road,  just  beyond  liie  house  ci 
Mr.  Caspar  Morris.  The  plates  are  six  inches  ovtr;  and 
the  hexagonal  torm  of  crystallization  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  the  arrangement  of  lines,  of  a  dark  metallic  co- 
louring matter,  either  iron  or  manganese.  Green  mica  is 
found  at  Chesnuthill,  near  the  Wichicon,  where  it  is  pro- 
bably  coloured  by  chrome;  also  near  Chester.  Mica 
very  largely  enters  into  the  composition  of  our  gramte, 
gneiss^  and  mica  slate  rocks. 

Chhrite.    Talc  Chlorite.  H.    CAIarit.  W. 

Chlorite  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  in  fine  particles, 
is  found  with  quartz  at  Willowgrove;  and  bminated. 
Mar  the  soapstone  quarry  on  the  east  j»<fe  of  SchuylkilL 
Dr.  Seybert  says,  near  the  Warwick  iron  works  in  Chc^ 
Icr  county,  .and  in  Montg«<nery  county  near  the  SchuyL. 
kiil,  bat  I  regard  the  latter  rather  as  a  talc  rock. 

Hornblende.    Gemeiner  Homblend.  W.    Amphibole,  H. 

Large  masses  of  hornblende  rock  exist  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, about  two  hundred  yards  above  the  engine  house; 
and  about  two  niiles  again  above  that.  It  is  pretty  well 
crystallized,  in  a  bladed  and  acicular  form,  on  the  canal 
xoad. 

Lithomarge.    Steinmark.  W,    Argile  Lithomarge.  H. 

Cleveland  says^  that  this  mineral  occurs  in  Montgo- 
mery county,  but  does  not  particularize  the  spot. 

Steatite.    Speckstein.  W.    Talc  Steatite.  H. 

Steatite  is  found  in  considerable  quantities,  about  ten 
miles  up  the  Schuylkill,  where^  with  the  connection  of 
Voi^  I.  Q  q 
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talc,  it  forms  the  soapstone  rock,  which  is  much  used  hi 
the  city. 

Serpentine.    Gemeiner  Serpentine.  W,    Roche  Serpen* 
tineuse.  H, 

Near  Westchester  this  mineral  occurs  very  abun- 
dantly^ and  is  used  for  conunon  building  stone.  Colour, 
from  light  to  dark  green.  It  also  occurs  in  Montgomery 
county. 

Talcm    Gemeiner  Talc.  W.  Talc  hexagonal  et  lamu 
naire.  H. 

Talc  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rocks  known 
by  the  name  of  soapstone,  on  the  Schuylkill,  about  ten 
miles.  It  does  not  ocfcar  here  crystallized,  but  laminated 
and  compact,  crfa  greenish  gray  colour.  Some  specimens 
from  this  quarry,  are  of  a  rich  green  colour,  semitranspa* 
rent,  and  generally  connected  with  bitter  spar,  or  the 
ma^nesian  rhomboidal  carbonate  of  lime. 

Asbestus.    Asbeste.  H.    AsbeaU  W. 

Fibrous  asbestus  is  fotmd  in  the  serpentine  rocks 
about  one  mile  north  of  Westchester,  and  in  many  other 
places  in  Chester  and  Montgomery  counties*  It  occurs 
also  in  very  delicate  fibres  on  quartz  crystallized^  in  the 
hornblende  quarry,  end  of  canal  road. 

Mountain  Cork.   Bergkork.  W.    Asbeste  tressk.  H. 

It  occurs  at  London  grove,  on  the  property  of  John 
Jackson,  in  granular  white  limestone.  It  is  white,  and 
when  the  pieces  are  considerably  thicker  than  paper^ 
spongy. 
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Cyanttej  Kyanit.  W.  Disthene.  H.  ^Sappare.  Sau. 

This  very  beautiful  and  interesting  mineral,  occurs 
crystallized  in  the  gneiss  rocks  on  Springfield  road,  about 
two  hundred  yards  from  Darby  bridge.  Colour  varies 
from  a  very  light  to  a  dark  Prussian  blue.  It  is  generally 
darkest  in  a  longitudinal  line  along  the  middle  of  the 
crystal,  which  is  for  the  most  part  an  elongated  table.  At 
the  eleventh  mile  stone  on  the  Wilmington  road,  it  is 
found  more  abundant,  but  less  pure;  crystals  generally  de- 
tached and  almost  black.  On  the  road  to  the  Lazaretto  it 
occurs  blue;  al>o  about  eight  miles  up  the  Schuylkill.  On 
the  Wichicon,  about  four  miles  from  its  mouth,  associ. 
ated  with  staurotide  and  garnets,  in  micaceous  schibtus; 
but  in  small  quantities.  It  was  first  observed  by  Mr.  S. 
Elliot  in  this  vicinity, 

Actynolite.    Variety  ofAmphxbole.  H.    Strahlstexn.  W. 

On  the  Wichicon,  about  ten  miles  from  the  city,  op- 
posite  to  a  large  mill,  half  a  mile  below  the  bridge,  acty- 
nolite is  found  in  acicular  crystals,  of  a  green  colour, 
imbedded  in  soapstone  rock.  Mr.  Conrad  found  it  in 
large  masses  at  Concord,  Chester  county. 

Tremolite.    Tremolith.\  W.    Variety  of  Ampkibole.  H. 

I  have  seen  this  but  in  one  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  city,  viz.  at  London  grove.  It  here  exists  in 
considerable  qutmtities,  in  the  limestone  quarries  of  Mr. 
John  Jackson,  both  bladed  and  fibrous,  of  a  beautiful 
white.  In  some  instances  the  fibres  are  so  minute,  as  tQ 
render  it  almost  compact 
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Carbonate  qfUme.    Chaux  Carbonate e.  U.    KaUe^ 
stein.  W. 

The  limestone  of  our  vicinity  docs  not  present  much 
variety.  It  exists  in  distinct  rhombic  crystals  at  London 
grove,  and  in  White's  soapstone  quarry  with  talc,  afford- 
ing  fine  specimens.  Granular  limestone  occurs  in  large 
quantities,  about  twelve  miles  on  the  Reading  road, 
beautifully  white,  and  is  much  used  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  buildings  of  the  city»  This  variety  exists 
also  at  London  grove,  and  on  the  western  side  of  Schuyl- 
kill about  twelve  miles,  of  a  fine  black,  and  clouded. 
Compact  limestone  occurs  in  very  large  quantities,  from 
a  north  to  a  south  west  direction,  at  the  distance  often  to 
twenty  miles.   • 

Marie.   Argile  ealcarifere.  H.    MergeL  W. 

In  Newjerscy  we  have  two  varieties  of  marl. 

Indurated  gray  marl,  with  small  shining  specks,  oc- 
curs at  Crosvvick's,  near  Bordentown,  and  contains  or- 
ganic remains. 

Earthy  marl  occurs  in  many  places,  and  in  great  quan- 
tities, in  different  parts  of  Newjersey,  more  particularly  at 
Woodbury  and  at  Haddonfield,  ten  miles  from  the  city. 
At  Burlington,  Allentown,  «ind  Emleytown,  various  or- 
ganic remains  are  found  imbeddpd  in  it. 

Phosphate  nfLime.    Spargelstein.  W,    Chaux  phoi- 
phatie.  H. 

The  crystallized  variety  of  this  mineral,  is  found  in 
most  of  the  granite  rocks  about  us,  particularly  on  t\ie 
canal  road  and  near  Hamiltonville. 
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The  massive  variety  was  found  by  Mr.  Vanuxem 
and  myself,  on  the  Baltimore  turnpike,  one  mile  from 
the  bridge. 

Fluate  of  Lime.    Chakx  fiuatke.  H.    Fimr  Spar.  W. 

Mr.  Vanuxem  proved  a  mineral  to  be  fluate  of  lime, 
-which  Has  given  him  by  Mr.  Hagner,  about  two  years 
since,  firom  the  quarry  of  gneiss  at  the  falls  of  Schuylkill. 
Colour  violet  blue.   No  determinate  crystallization. 

Sulphate  if  Borytes.    Baryte.  W.    Baryte  sul- 
phatee.  H. 

lliis  mineral  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  at 
the  lead  mines  at  Perkiomen,  both  compact,  and  crystal- 
lized in  a  crested  form,  of  a  white  colour,  sometimes  tar- 
nished by  iron  either  yellow  or  black,  forming  fine  spe- 
cimens. It  is  associated  with  lead,  quartz  and  iron. 
About  three  miles  west  of  Newhope,  it  occurs  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  compact  and  crystallized^  in  the 
old  red  sandstone  formation,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
copper. 

COMBUSTIBLES. 

Amber*    Succin.  H. 

Amber  has  been  found  in  small  quantities  at  Cros- 
wicks  creek^  about  one  mile  from  Bordentown;  and  on 
the  Pelaware,  at  Whitehill;  in  both  places  with  pyrites 
and  carbonised  wood.  Cleveland  says,  it  also  occurs  near 
Woodbury,  in  large  plates  in  a  bed  of  marl;  and  at  Cam- 
den, opposite  the  city,  where  a  large  piece  had  been  found 
IB  a  stratum  of  graveL 
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Bituminous  Wood. 

This  substance  is  sometimes  found  in  the  marl  of 
Newjersey.  Some  specimens  have  been  brought  from 
Woodbury,  blacky  and  of  a  perfectly  ligneous  texture. 
It  bums  rapidly,  and  gives  out  a  strong,  disagreeable 
€mell.  It  occurs  also  at  Crq^wicks  creek. 

I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  there  are  several  minerals 
found  lately  ih  this  vicinity,  the  characters  of  which  arc 
not  sufficiently  determined  to  be  admitted  into  this  paper. 


Description  nf  three  new  Species  of  the  Genus  'Sjesa. 
By  Thomas  Say. 

[The  following;  portion  of  the  Account  of  the  Crustacea  of  the 
United  State*^  was  mislaid,  so  that  it  could  not  appear  in  its  proper 
plajce;  it  ought  to  have  succeeded  the  genus  Sphoeroma,  in  the  pa- 
per alluded  to.j 

Genus  ^JESA.  Leach. 

Tailj  ultimate  segment  largest,  furnished  on  each  side 
^ith  a  simple,  pedunculated,  subrectilinear,  appendice; 
antenna  subequal,  from  twelve  to  twenty -jointed,  superi- 
ores  with  an  ample  biarticulated  peduncle,  the  basal  joint 
larger;  space  between  the  antennae  obvious,  but  not  am- 
ple, base  not  concealed  by  the  clypeus;  imils  bifid. 

SPECIES, 

1.  N.  caudata*.  Ultimate  segment  of  the  tail,  tubes- 
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culated  and  with  a  profound  sinus  at  tip;  first  caudal 
segment  conspicuous. 

Inhabits  Eggharbour. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Body  oblong-oval,  semicylindrical,  a  little  attenuated 
before,  segments  equal,  first  one  longer,  nearly  equal  to 
Ae  head;  first  segment  of  the  tail  equal  to  those  of  the 
body,  with  three  distant  tubercles  above,  terminal  seg* 
ment  as  long  as  the  four  preceding  ones  conjunctly,  de- 
pressed near  the  tip,  and  marked  by  a  deep  sinus,  within 
which  are  two  or  foiu*  small  teeth,  and  above  its  base  a 
larger  vertical  one,  base  of  the  segment  with  three  dis- 
tant  tubercles,  the  lateral  ones  double;  lateral  processes 
spiniform,  a  little  incurved,  surpassing  the  tip  of  the  seg- 
ment;  eyes  longitudinally  oval,  convex,  prominent;  ante-^ 
riorfeet  simple,  resembling  the  others;  colour  fuscous. 

Length  rather  more  than  one  fourth  of  an  inch. 

Found  on  the  sea  beach,  in  small  pools  of  water  left 
by  the  recess  of  the  tide. 

2.  ^.  depressa*.  jBorfybroad,  depressed,  linear;  ^r^f 
caudal  segment  concealed,  second  attenuated;  anterior 
feet  monodactyle. 

Inhabits  Eggharbour* 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Body  broad,  depressed,  punctured,  sides  parallel; 
segments  subequal,  anterior  ones  rather  shorter;  first 
segment  of  the  tail  not  visible,  second  equal,  as  long  as 
the  three  preceding  visible  ones,  attenuated  to  an  obtuse 
point,  which  is  carinated  above  and  attained  by  the  late- 
ral, spiniform,  acute  processes,  beneath  concave,  eflfuse  at 
tip,  eyes  apparently  lunated,  but  really  rouaded,  with 
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distant  granules^  and  touching  the  anterior  segment  of  the 
body;  hands  of  the  anterior  feet  dilated,  ovate,  thusnb  as 
long  as  the  palm,  nearly  attaining  the  carpus,  tip  closing 
within  a  prominent,  spinose  tooth,  on  the  base  of  the  palm; 
hands  (fihe  second  pair  cyUndric,  incurved,  with  a  pro- 
cess  dentate  at  tip^  and  placed  at  the  inner  base,  armed 
with  an  equal  incurved  thumb  not  closing  on  the  hand, 
obtjuse,  and  fumislied  with  a  seta  at  tip;  remainkig  feet 
ciUattd. 

Length  h^f  an  inch,  breadth  rather  more  than  one 
fifth  of  an  inch. 

Found  with  the  prece^g  species,  common. 

S.  N.  cvcdis*.  Body  oval,  depressed;  ukimate  seg- 
m^  of  the  tail  obtuse^  with  three  hardly  raised  very  ob« 
tuse  lines  at  base;  lateral  appendices  dilated^  three  caudal 
segments. 

Inhabits  bays  and  itdets  of  the  United  States;  com- 
mon. 

Cabinet  of  the  Academy. 

Body  perfectly  oval,  segments  subequal,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  largest,  fir^  segment  of  the  tail  equal  to  the 
preceding  one,  simple;  terminal  segment  triangular,  ob- 
tusely rounded  at  tip^  rectilinear  each  side,  half  as  long  as 
the  body,  with  three  longitudiral,  abbreviated,  raised, 
very  obtuse  Imes  at  base,  of  which  the  middle  one  is 
most  conspicuous;  lateral  processes  dilated,  depressed, 
rectilinear  within  and  rounded  on  the  external  margin,  so 
as  to  form  with  the  terminal  segment  a  perfectly  semi- 
orbicular  temunation  of  the  body,  without  interval;  head 
somewhat  unequal;  eyes  conspicuous,  hemispherical; 
antennm  equal;  labrum  triangular,  advanced,  very  am- 
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spicuous,  terminatiiig  the  head  before  and  forming  with 
the  base  of  the  superior  antennae  behind  it,  a  rounded 
termination  without  interval,  completing  the  oval  form 
of  the  bodyijeet  all  armed  with  bifid  naib,  none  of  which 
close  on  the  preceding  joint 

Length  less  than  three  twentieths  of  an  inch. 

This  little  animal  is  extremely  common  in  sea  water, 
usually  creeping  on  fuci  and  other  marine  plants;  we 
found  it  as  far  south  as  St.  John's  river  in  Florida. 


REMARKS  BY  THE  PUBLISHING  COMMITTEE. 

In  concluding  the  present  volume,  the  publishing 
committee  consider  it  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  and  to  themselves,  to  state,  that 
when  the  paper  of  Mr.  Rafinesque  was  admitted  into  the 
preceding  pages,  they  were  not  informed  that  a  portion 
of  it  had  already  appeared  in  a  contemporary  journal, 
otherwise,  agreeably  to  the  plan  upon  which  the  work 
has  been  conducted,  that  paper,  or  at  least  the  exception- 
able portion  of  it,  would  have  been  rejected;  this  proce- 
dure would  have  been  indispensable  for  the  interest  of 
science,  as  one  of  the  species  described,  had  been  previ- 
ously published,  by  Mr.  Rafinesque,  under  a  difierent 
specific  name,  and  no  direct  reference  is  given  by  which 
its  identity  might  be  detected;  it  is  therefore  proper  to 
state,  that  ExogUssum  Lesurianum  of  this  Journal  is 
Vol.  I,  U  r 
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absolutely  synonjrmous  with  Exeghssum  vittatum  of 
professor  Sitiman's  journal. 

It  is  necessary  farther  to  observe,  that  the  society  cxr 
plicitly  disavows  any  responsibility  for  the  contents  of  the 
papers  which  are  published^  such  responsibility  resting 
entirely  with  the  authors. 
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Bread  made  from  the  Artocarpus.      C.  J.  Wistv, 
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Collection  of  Gramineous  and  Cy 

peroid  Plantt,  from  Great  Bri-  ^Dr.  £.  Barton 
tain. 
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T^rebratula)  from  the  Falls  of  the  >  *  «  o 

Ohio.  y-^^  September. 

**Sori*"  ****  MisdsMppi  and 5  j^,.^,  g  ^  j^^ 

Three  speciea  of  Graminc,  from  >  ^    m-,.. 
Carolina.  3 

Two  specimens  of  Minerals.  J.  P.  Wetherill. 

Rattle  of  a  Crotalus,  of  nineteen  > PairchUd.         October. 

joints.  3 

Collection  of  American  Minerals.       T.  M<Euen. 

SpecimcnofaRocli(Epidotic)from>  p    .    g^wn 
near  Germantown.  3    *     ' 

Malay  Umbrella,  Hayti  Coins,  Sec.     T.  Fearis. 

Ardea  Coerulescens.  M.  L'Herminier. 

Anas  Mariia.  J.  Griffiths. 

Suite    of  Geological    Specimens,"^ 

from  the   primitive  near  Phila-  I  *„„  t*-..*,^  xi^«*«*i^,. 

delphia  to  the  limestone  forma-  f  ^"«^-  ^^""P'         November. 

tion.  J 

Cobalt  Ore,  from  Connecticut.  Major  S/  H.  Long. 

Skin  of  the  Crotalus  Durissus.  J.  P.  Wetherill. 

Birds,  three  species.  M.  L'Herminier. 

Anas  Rubidus  (female).  Curators. 

Collection  of  Crustacea,  and  seven  >  Maclure,  Ord,  Say,  and 
bottles  of  Reptilia.  5  Peale. 

Shells,  six  species  &c.  S.  Spackman.        December. 

Specimen  of  Fahlunite,  from  Fah-  >  ^  ^  Lesueur. 

Minerals,  from  near  the  Lakes.  Dr.  Brown. 

Salamandra  Variolata,  Scincus  Ery-  7  j  qziij-jj.- 
throcephalus.  3    ' 

Aluminous  Earth,  from  Georgia.       Dr.  Meigs. 

Helix  Citrina.  R.  Coates, 
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3iir  specimens  of  Minerals.  Wm.  Jackson.      December- 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  spe-*^ 

cies  of  British  Mosses,  and  one  I  j^.    pv  n  ,^ 

hundred  and  twenty-two  species  r    *"•  *^  uarton. 

of  British  Lichens.  ^     J 

Zeolite,  from  Bear  Baltimore.  Dr.  Hayde% 

Bight  specimens  of  Minerals.  J.  Hays. 

Two  large  coloured  Prints,  exhi-'l  .y 

biting  the  Arterial  and  Venous  V  J.  Parke. 

System  of  the  Human  Body.       J 
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Wollatton*s  Reflecting  Gomometer.  Dr.  Troost 

Inflammable  Air  Lamp.  Wm.  Maclure. 

Aitronomical  Time-Piece.  J.  Lukens. 
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Plate  I.  Flrola, Page  6 

II.  Firoloidai 40 

IIL  Ceddomyia  and  Ceraphron, 64 

IV.  Crustaceai ' 73 

y.  Testudo  c^ometricay 86 

VI.  Crypta  and  Hemianthus, 132 

VII.  Aciinia, ISf 

VIII.  ZoanthuB  ManulUTera,  kc 188 

IX.  ColUn*ia, 192 

%.  Squalu8| 4 2S3 

XI.  Squalus, 225 

XII.  Hydrostatic  balance, 260 

XIII.  Macluritc, 312 

XIV.  Hyodon, 364 

XV.  Hydrosutic  balance, 370 

XVI.  Cava  and  jugular  veins, .  • 404 

XVII.  Pomoxit,  Sarcbirus,  Sec.  « 422 

XVIII.  Salamander  and  Scmcus, 222 

Wood  cut  of  the  horn  of  the  Ovis 
Montana, 10 
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Pafe  iii*  Contents,  Une  7  fiom  bottom,  for  m  read  ^n, 

II,  line  5,  for  It  U  /o  captain  LewU^  read  It  im  captmu  LmU. 

^,      18,  place  the  semicolon  after  medicine. 

63,        4  from  the  bottom,  for  Ceraphon  read  Ceraphrtn. 

67f      10, 11,  for  6o(hf  tUwry  abwe  and  9potted  with  redg  read  eyet  twa^ 

black,  oolong' 
75f        5  from  the  bottom,  for  ceratapfahalma  read  ceratopfahalma, 
79,       13,  for  fiuroftra  rttidJUtirootra. 

94,  '    3,  4,  for  analfint  ihorter  than  the  dartai,  read  anal  Jin  ehorter  than 

thf  eecond  dortaljin. 
10,  for  Branchue  read  Mem.  bran. 
22,  for  amber  read  wnber. 
85,        1,  for  state  Connecticut,  read  $kUe  ^f  Connecticut. 

bottom  line,  for  ventral,  read  ventral  Jin$t  and  for  extende,  read 
extend. 
9A,      16,  dele  the  ^f. 

95,  II,  for  abdomnaljin,  read  abdominal  fine. 

110,  5,  for  mamucripte  o,  read  manuecripte  of. 

111,  15,  for  and  JJmooella  read  am/  another  of  limoeeUa. 
161,      bottom  line,  for  atetma  read  om^snikr. 

163,      19,  for  Pyruhf  read  Pyn/^a. 

166,      10  and  14,  for  bandit  read  hand$. 

171,      10,  forlA«  4^eae«  read  Mm  t^0ctet. 

301,      Chapter  V I.  line  3,  for  mitmtee  read  ndnutet;  and  for  meetinge  read 

meeting. 
233,      the  plate  facing  this  page  is  plate  X. 
235,      the  plate  facing  this  page  is  plate  XI. 
375,      SO,  for  aeeiete  read  meiet 
380,        8,  for  lanmtli/orm  read  lamelUfirm. 
394,      first  note,  for  BoSanuo  read  Bodianue. 
396,        3  from  the  bottom,  for  ite  to  read  to  ite. 
433,        4  from  the  bottomt  for  Lam.  read  Latr. 
$  from  the  bottom,  for  Latr  read  XrAm. 
436,      lO,  for  agreee  read  ofroe. 
453,      30  and  31,  for  Fascicola  xead  Faeciola. 
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The  foHowing;  additional  plates  for  volume  I.  have  been  latel]r 
published,  and  maybe  had  on  application,  price  Si. 

Raja  Madura, to  fece  page  41 

Say, 42 

Quadriloba,             ..-.--  44 

Catostomus  Cyprinus, 91 

Gibbosus,              93 

Tuberculatus,          -        -        -        -        -  93 

Macrolepidotus,           -        -        .        .  94 

Aureolus, 95 

Communis, 96 

Elongatus, 103 

Dusquesmi,          -----  105 

Bostoniensis,            106 

Squalus  Brevipinna, 222 

Coregonus  Albus, 232 
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